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Old Nuremberg and the Great Jamnitzer 





By Ralph Oliver 





LD Nuremberg was regarded in the 
l6th century as the high school and 

safe retreat of the goldsmith’s art in Ger- 
many, the “German Florence,” or the “eye 
and ear of Germany,” as Luther styles it. 
It surpassed even the 
most flourishing and 
most famous cities 
which it in every way 
excelled in  import- 
ance from an indus- 
trial art standpoint 
and for the -fame of 
its silversmiths and 
their masterly pro- 
ductions, says K. 
Reichner, in Deutsche 
Goldschmiede - Z e1- 


tung. 

And what high 
rank this “golden 
craft” enjoyed in 
those olden times. 


Since 1543, it enjoyed 
the honor of being 
eligible to council; 
that is to say, its 
masters sat in the 
high council of what 
was then a “free im- 
perial city,” and took 
part in its govern- 
ment. 

Although just at 
that time what were 
known as “sumptu- 
ary laws” and ordin- 
ances were in force 
everywhere, to re- 
strict excessive ex- 
penditures, they were 
to a great extent 
without effect. Es- 
pecially towards the 
close of the 16th cen- 
tury, taste, and the 
means for. gratifying 
a fine sense of lux- 
ury, had _ attained 
such a height that it 
was hardly possible to restrain the golden 
stream, and just as difficult to control the 
flow of glittering silver, which—directed by 
artists’ hands—very rightly charmed alike 
the eye and the taste for that which is 
beautiful. 

And what grateful and remunerative 
tasks art provided for the goldsmith artist 


in those “golden times.” How and what 
was he able to create, to invent, because— 
in spite of laws and ordinance against lux- 
ury—from ruler and State—he was able to 
follow out his precious ideas to his heart’s 
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LID AND BACK OF NOTABLE CASKET BY WENZEL JAMNITZER NOW 


GREEN VAULT AT DRESDEN. 


content, partly because they were fostered 
by the spirit of the times, partly because 
the demand proceeded from above. The 
rank and title of a “court silversmith,” for 
instance, was a powerful protection against 
such sumptuary laws as were based on the 
excellent object of restraining within rea- 
sonable bounds, at that time, prevalent in- 
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PRESERVED IN THE 


sane competitive emulation, by which many, 
in the effort to excel others, lost their own 
property and possessions. 

Everything that was beautiful and costly, 
a silversmith enjoying this preferment, and 
by reason of his aris- 
tocratic clientele, 
could make. He could 
produce all sorts of 
magnificent vessels of 
gold and silver, for 
not only in articles 
of personal adorn- 
ment, but also in 
table, as well as in 
display utensils, at 
that time, competi- 
tion was carried on 
to the fullest extent. 

Probably the most 
brilliant evidence of 
what the silversmith’s 
craft of the 16th cen- 
tury in old Nurem- 
berg could produce 
has been — furnished 
by Court Silversmith 
Wenzel Jamnitzer, 
who enjoyed his title 
and the preferred 
position to which it 
applied, under four 
German emperors ; 
that is, under the Em- 
peror Charles V and 
his three successors, 
Ferdinand I, Max- 
millian II, and Ru- 
dolph II, until in 
1586, at the age of 78 
years, he left his 
golden _ handiwork 
and this earth. 

ee And he was, in 
Pe reality, an artist in 
WiL> his “golden” craft; a 
master of. it, in the 
production of costly 
display and table ob- 
jects, was the gold- 
smith, Wenzel Jamnitzer. No other could 
easily compete with him, and for the rea- 
son that he must be regarded as a phen- 
omenon in his art, in versatility especially. 

As regards his superb art and master- 
pieces, his display and table articles, es- 
pecially, however, as far as his magnificent 
table centerpieces are concerned, they are 
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so unique and incomparable in their sur- 
passing originality that they are today 
prized with the most treasured gems of 
the art treasures of Dresden, Vienna and 
other pre-eminent art collections. Famed 
far and wide were also his original drink- 
ing vessels, which he understood how to 
ornament, in a wonderful manner, with 
studs and bosses. 

Entirely apart, however, from his exalted 
mastership and inventive talent in his par- 
ticular trade, Wenzel Jamnitzer was also 
recognized as a “learned” goldsmith, a 
unique position. Was it not he who was 
first in Nuremberg to use the goldpress, 
with the aid of which he was able to press 
gold and silver so delicately and sharply 
that the work could not be distinguished 
from repouss¢? Moreover, he invented and 


_ improved, as aids in his business, important 


mathematical instruments and explained 
them in a valuable, standard work. These 
in part invented and in part reconstructed 
and improved instruments consisted among 
others, for instance, of compasses with steel 
points, and others with setscrews and four 
legs, in addition to a folding angle gauge, 
measuring instruments, a scale whereby to 
determine the specific gravity of the seven 
metals, at that time known, also compasses 
—a ruler with a compass—and a large 
quadrant, for the determination of dis- 
tances. 

Finally, moreover, Wenzel Jamnitzer was 
one of the most skillful clockmakers of his 
time. Among his works in this field is, for 
instance, a striking clock, of which it is told, 
in an old chronicle, that the “small” and the 
“large” time, or the Nuremberg time, also 
the hours of the planets, that ruled by night 
as well as by day, according to the “astrolo- 
gist’s” interpretation, were shown by it. 
Furthermore, this clock, remarkable for 


those times, had “a ring on which the hours © 


of the great clock for rising and setting 
could be read,” as well as a tablet, with a 
pointer, on one side of which the subdi- 
vision of the planetary hours, on the other 
the comparison between the large and small 
clock was shown; a tablet, on which a 
calendar two figures, including the leap 
year, the Sunday letters were shown, to say 
nothing of other art matters contained in 
the painted case. 

The most famous and astonishing talent 
of this many-sided goldsmith was, however, 
especially and above all else, the really ar- 
tistic and charming decorations, with which 
he embellished his great, elaborate master 
works. Such was a table centerpiece, whica 
for a long time was one of the sights of 
the Nuremberg town hall, and was displayed 
at gala banquets and on other festive oc- 
casions. It was almost impossible to weary 
of looking at this, with its ornate decora- 
tions of flowers, plants, all sorts of ani- 
mals and reptiles. So lL ghtly, so delicately, 
so naturally was all ths reproduced, that 
the grass stalks actually swayed when they 
were breathed on. Made of massive silver, 
this famous table centerpiece was about 
three feet in height and «.bout half as wide 
at the broader part. Representing in a way 
“Abundantia,” it portrayed nature itself, na- 
ture, with its rich, varied, always fresh 
gifts of all pleasures and enjoyments for 
everything that lives, weaves and _ strives, 
that crawls and flies on earth. 
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From a meadow-ground, very true to na- 
ture, there rises a structure of cliff and 
forest, like a small forest woodland scene. 
Elder and forest plants grow there, lilies 
of the valley spring up and other flowers 
are reproduced, in mat silver or enameled 
colors. And in among these silver leaves 
and stems, all is life; lizards, l.ttle snakes, 
frogs, worms, insects, swarm here and 
there and enliven this rare work of nature 
—art work, from which ascends a female 
figure, moulded in silver, in antique cos- 
tume, the latter, with the hair being gilded. 





THE FAMOUS JAMNITZER EPERGNE NOW IN 
THE LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS. 


The hands, held high above the head, sup- 
port a fruit basket,* decorated with four 
angels’ heads and which expands into a 
wide epergne, which seems as though un- 
folding from the foliage and which is richly 
enveloped in innumerable delicate ornamen- 
tal forms, berries and twigs, field flowers, 
buds, sprays of blossoms, etc., all of re- 
poussé and cast silver. 

From the center of the fruit basket, more- 
over, three winged genii ascend, carrying 
the gilded dish that is the crowning fea- 
ture of the entire work of art. This dish, 
which is in itself a small work of art, is en- 
twined with leaves and sprays in gold and 
enamel. Here, too, light figures seem to 
slip and twist about. It is the tiny living 
creatures of the forest that are here shown 
to the life. Inside, the dish is also pro- 
fusely ornamented with all sorts of fancy 
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pictures of fruitfulness and blooming na- 
ture. The central feature, however, is a 
magnificent piece of relief work, a bunch 
of bluebells, lilies and finely sprayed leaves 
that the silversmith’s art has conjured there 
—so wonderfully delicate and wonderfully 
beautiful, that it alone displays the master’s 
eminent skill. 

Various Latin inscriptions are also intro- 
duced in this imposing table centerpiece, are 
traced on the rocks and show in the pro- 
fusely growing vegetation, or are displayed 
on small shields, placed above the three- 
winged genii, as well as on the fruit bas- 
ket, which, with reference to the symbolical 
antique form, include two inscriptions com- 
prising a question and its answer: 

“Why should I, a frail woman. carry so 
heavy a load of fruits, or which of the god- 
esses am I, you may ask? 

“I am the earth, mother of all. laden with 
a precious burden of.the fruits I bear.” 

This unique epergne, which was sold for 
$150,000 and is now in the Louvre Museum, 
was illustrated in the Feb. 5, 1998, issue of 
THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, but we show here- 
with some other interesting creations of the 
famous old German goldsmith, who is often 
referred to as “the German Cellini.” 








Business Is Business 





By Berton Bratey in The Nation’s Business. 

66J9 USINESS is business,” the Little 
Man said, 

“A battle where ‘everything goes,’ 
Where the only gospel is ‘get ahead,’ 

And never spare friends or foes, 
‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 

You must struggle and slash and tear, 
For Business is Business, a fight for gold, 

Where all that you do is fair!” 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“A battle to make of earth 
A place to yield us more wine and bread 
More pleasure and joy and mirth; 
There are still some bandits and buccaneers 
Who are jungle-bred beasts of trade, 
But their number dwindles with passing 
years 
And dead is the code they made! 


“Business is Business,’ the Big Man said, 

“But it’s something that’s more, far 
more; 
For it makes sweet gardens of deserts 
dead, 

And cities it built now roar 

Where once the deer and the gray wolf ran 
From the pioneer’s swift advance; 
3usiness is Magic that toils for man, 
Business is True Romance. 


“And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 

If they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve: 
“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 

“And that Business is to serve!” 








About March 1, W. B. Spang, jeweler 
and stationer at Huntingdon, Pa., will move 
his stock and fixtures from his present lo- 
cation, 422 Penn St., to a room in the Port 
building at 4th and Penn Sts. 
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HE ‘specimens of silversmith work 
used in Jewish religious ceremonies, 

in public places of worship and in the 
home circle, some of which have found 
their way into museums and art collec- 


tions, are in many 


instances of great 
interest to the pre- 
cious metal worker, 
owing to their 
unique form and 
high order of excel- 
lence from an artis- 
tic standpoint. Gen- 
eral attention would 
be in a far greater 
measure attracted 
to them if the lay- 
man possessed a lit- 
tle knowledge of the 
Fic. 1.—CANDLESTICK purposes they are 
OF SEVEN BRANCHES. intended to serve in 

the various ceremo- 
nies and the special significance that at- 
taches to their particular form and to the 
designs, emblems, combinations of metals, 
etc., to which they owe their distinctive 
character. 

It is, perhaps, true that other faiths, 
notably the Roman Catholic, have drawn 
more liberally on the talents of the sil- 
versmiths and the liberality of worship- 
pers than the Jewish for the equipment 
and adornment of their places of wor- 
ship, but there is a great deal that is im- 
portant from the scriptural, as well as the 








By Charles A. Brassler 





artistic, point of view in the gold and 
silver of the Jewish religion, modeled 
principally according to scriptural in- 
junction and revelations made to the 
great Jewish leaders and reminiscent, in 


Products of the Gold and Silversmith Used in Connection | 
with the Religious Services of the Jews 


tateuch. In the buildings erected for re- 
ligious purposes, the same strict order of 
things was maintained and even the six- 
pointed star that distinguishes the syna- 
gogue has its special significance. 
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ic. 2-—BAS RELIEF ON THE ARCH OF TITUS 


every feature, of the strict rules and 
regulations, the observances and forms 
of worship, etc., laid down in the Pen- 














Fic. 3.—cROWN AND CUPS. 
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AT ROME IN WHICH THE SEVEN BRANCH 
CANDLESTICK IS DEPICTED. 


In view of these facts and of the in- 
creasing extent to which these objects 
are finding their way into modern collec- 
tions of artistic and curious objects, it is 
our purpose to illustrate and describe 
some of these articles, of which notably 
fine collections are to be found in the 
National Museum at Washington, D. C., 
and in the Cluny Museum at Paris, pho- 
tographs of some of: the articles there 
exhibited being reproduced herewith. 

Especial interest attaches to the speci- 
mens of Jewish workmanship above re- 
ferred to, because they are connected 
directly with the earliest existing records 
of the goldsmith’s art, as found in the 
Old Testament, and the earliest of these 
accounts relates to the directions received 
by Moses by direct revelation as to the 
form, dimensions, materials, etc., for the 
decorations, utensils and fittings of the 
tabernacle erected by Moses, at God’s 
command, as a central place of worship 
for the Children of Israel, during their 
wanderings after leaving Egypt. 

In the 25th chapter of the Book of 
Exodus, we find recorded, with great 
detail, the instructions communicated by 
the Almighty himself to his. faithfyl 
servant as to the construction of the 
ark of the covenant, which was to be of 
wood, overlaid with gold even to the 
poles, which, passing through rings at 
the sides, were provided to facilitate its 
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transportation as the Israelites journeyed 
from place to place in the wilderness. 
The mercy seat was to be made of pure 
gold, surmounted by two cherubim, the 


Fic. 4.—TORAH SCROLL UNROLLED ON THE READING DESK. 





form and attitude of which was ordered 
with a minuteness of detail that left no 
room for error, and there was also a 
table for the display of the shew-bread 
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Fic. 6.—OPENWORK BREAST PLATE WITH BELLS. 


or presence bread of wood, overlaid with 
gold, and all the utensils for the service 
of this table were likewise to be of pure 
gold. 


of 
the seven-branched candlestick, or lamp, 


and this is probably the only piece of 
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One of the most remarkable specimens 
this ancient silversmith’s work was 
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which we can find an authentic repre- 
When the Romans conquered 


sentation. 
and plundered Jerusalem, the golden JF 1G. /—BREAST FLATES FOR THE ROLLS OF 
sacred vessels of the temple naturally THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 
excited at once their cupidity and ‘their 
this candlestick, an exceptionally fine 


interest, and the conqueror, Titus, sent 
a number of these precious articles home 
to Rome. They were carried in his 
triumphal procession through the streets 
of that city, and on the arch of Titus, 
erected in commemoration of the event, 
is still to be seen the representation of 


specimen of Israelitish goldsmith work. 
With its accompanying snuffers, tongs 
and snuff dishes, the weight of this re- 
markable production as shown in Fig. 1 
was placed at about 130 lbs. 

And the piece of goldsmith work, con- 
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Fic. 5.—ROLLS OF THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 
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cerning the construction of which minute 
directions were given, was the altar of 
incense, which, standing without the rail 
of the holy of holies, was for the high 
priest to burn sweet incense on every 

















Fic. 8.—BREAST PLATE OF THE TORAH. 


morning while dressing the lamps, and 
at eve when lighting them. 

All the implements and accessories of 
the temple, including dishes, cans and 
goblets, etc., used in the service of the 
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temple, were of solid, wrought gold; the 
furniture of fine hardwoods, overlaid with 
beaten gold, the work of their production 
being supervised, where it was not actually 
executed, by Bezaleel and Aholiab, who 
were especially inspired for this work, 
and the first of whom is commended to 
Moses as “filled with the spirit of God 
in wisdom and in understanding and in 
knowledge and in all manner of work- 
manship, to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold and in silver and in brass.” 
Aholiab is similarly recommended as be- 
ing inspired with wisdom to make all 
that had been commanded of Moses. 
These two artificers, apart from the 
sacred character of the work entrusted 
to them, enjoy the distinction of being 
the first goldsmiths to be referred to 
historically. 


But while the tabernacle was thus 
resplendent in gold and silver, it was 
altogether eclipsed in splendor by the 
temple erected by King Solomon in 
Jerusalem, and of which not a vestige 
remains to us. In the construction of this 
significant edifice, 600 hundredweights 
of gold were used for the overlaying of 
the different parts, and in one year King 
Solomon received 666 hundredweights of 
gold, which was worked up into vessels, 
ornaments, etc., for the temple, including 
500 shields, a throne supported by 12 
lions, and all the drinking vessels. On 
the occasion of her visit to the King of 
Israel, the Queen of Sheba brought a gift 

















Fic. 10.—THREE STATUETTES OF MOSES. 
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of 120 hundredweights of gold, for use 
in the temple. 

That there is nothing astonishing in 
the use of such large quantities of the 
precious metals may be gathered from 
the descriptions of the edifice contained 
in the Scriptures, where it tells how 
Solomon overlaid all the walls, the ceil- 
ings, the columns, etc., of the great 
building with pure gold, of which, for 
the holy of holies alone, he used 78,000 
pounds, the golden nails alone weighing 
50 shekels. The whole of the metal work 
about the temple was cast or wrought 
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Fic. 9—METAL CASE FOR THE SCROLL OF THE 
LAW, PRESERVED IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 





under the immediate supervision of 
Hiram, who had been sent by the King 
of Tyre to aid Solomon in his great 
work. 

While the fabulous wealth that was 
thus associated with the temple in King 
Solomon’s time is altogether strange to 
the somewhat simply equipped ‘syna- 
gogue of our times, they have neverthe- 
less preserved, in a less costly form, 
many of the features of the temple at 
Jerusalem, notably those that have a spe- 
cial religious or historical significance. 

Thus every synagogue has its Ark of 
the Law, or Holy Ark, in which are kept 
the Torah scrolls. The scrolls are regarded 
by the congregation with the greatest 
reverence, opening the ark being the signal 
for all to rise and stand with bowed 
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heads while the sacred scrolls are re- 
moved and carried in solemn procession 
to the reading desk, on which they are 
spread for reading. The ark is sur- 
mounted by a top piece or Porocheth, 
ornamented with various emblems of the 
Jewish faith, conspicuous among which 
are the three crowns, representing three 
degrees of distinction and symbolizing 
in turn other religious features; they are 
the crown of the kingdom, typifying the 
table of the shew-bread, the crown of 
the priesthood, symbolical of the holy 
altar, and the crown of the law, or Torah, 
typifying the ark of the covenant. These 
three crowns are to be found in various 
forms in the symbolical decoration of 
Jewish temple furniture, while the crown 
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with emblematic finials of gold or silver 
and in some instances, as in the case of 
the Torah scroll, surmounted by a spe- 
cial crown, or, as with the scroll of the 
Book of Esther, having elaborate mar- 
ginal decorations and a special case of 
richly carved wood or wrought silver, 
they are further enclosed in beautifully 
embroidered wrappers or covers, as 
shown in Fig. 4, secured with chains and 
elaborately wrought breast plates of gold 
or silver (Figs. 6 and 7), often set with 
precious stones. These breast plates are 
often costly specimens of the goldsmith’s 
art, adorned in many instances with the 
representation of a miniature ark, the 
doors to which are fastened according 
to the tables of the law and bear the 


~ 














Fic. 11—INCENSE BURNE RS IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 


of the law, or Torah, is a special decora- 
tion for the scroll of the law, made to 
fit over the top when it is closed like a 
cap. In other forms, crowns enter into 
the Jewish ritual, notably as bridal 
crowns, while the head-dress of the chief 
priests too is crown-like in shape. They 
are shown in Fig. 2. 

Of more importance than the ark 
of the covenant, and of even greater 
significance, are the scrolls of the law 
which it contains, shown in Figs. 4 and 
5. Written on specially prepared parch- 
ment in the ancient Hebrew square 
character by a specially qualified expert 
writer, under carefully specified restric- 
tions, mounted on wooden rollers, tipped 


10 commandments, while on a_e small 
plate, near the bottom, may be read the 
special days, feasts, etc., on which the 
particular scroll was appointed to be read. 

The scroll held in greatest veneration 
is the “Sefer Torah” or scroll of the law, 
which consists of the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moses, which embody prac- 
tically all the Jewish moral and religious 
laws and ordinances, written on a parch- 
ment scroll. Such a scroll is considered 
one of the most precious possessions of 
a family or individual and passed, as an 
heirloom, from one generation to an- 
other and is kept, in households, in elab- 
orately wrought cases, such as Fig. 9, 
the one illustrated herewith probably a do- 
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mestic scroll-case, being in the Cluny Mu- 
seum. 


he burning of incense entered con- 
spicuously into the Jewish religious cere- 
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Fic. 12.—SILVER HANGING LAMP. 


monial, but it was not always burned 
in swinging cemsers, aS we are apt to 
imagine, judging from the practice in 
other religions. The costly altar of in- 
cense, as already stated above, stood out- 
side the rail of the holy place in the 
temple, which none save a priest might 




















Fic. 13—cHANUKAH LAMP, CLUNY MUSEUM. 


enter. On it were open pans of glowing 
coals, and on these, at stated intervals, 
the incense was strewed. Although in 
one of the accompanying illustrations 
(Fig. 10) Moses, as high priest, is rep- 
resented holding a swinging’ censer, 
equipped with chains, incense was burned 
in this form only on special occasions, 
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and then usually before the mercy seat. 
That the censers were of fanciful and 
costly construction may readily be sur- 
mised, in view of the rich character of 
the remaining devices, and one of the 
accompanying illustrations (Fig. 11) 
shows several of the most beautiful of 


THE 
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allowed to go out but burns continuously. 

The seven-branched candlestick, already 
referred to, is really a lamp, each of the 
seven branches terminating in a small 
receptacle for oil and wick. In the taber- 
nacle and the temple, this lamp was made 
of pure beaten gold, the bowls fashioned 
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Another form of lamp, to which spe- 
cial interest attaches, is the “Chanukah” 
lamp, of which several are shown in Figs. 
13, 14 and 15. Made as a rule of ham- 
mered brass or copper, though occasion- 
ally of the precious metals, these lamps 
are used at the feast of Chanukah or 

















dedication, which lasts eight days, be- 
ginning with the 25th Kislev (December- 
January). It is held to commemorate 
the purification of the temple and the 
restoration of the services, after the 
Maccabees had delivered Jerusalem from 
the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
King of Syria, in 164 B. C. The institu- 
tion of the festival is described in the 
first book of the Maccabees and is men- 


these appliances in existence. 
Next to the censer in artistic effect the 
lamps must be mentioned, of 





various 
which quite 


a number are used at differ- 
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15—cHANUKAH LAMP IN THE CLUNY 
MUSEUM. 


Fic. 





like almonds, the knobs and flowers be- 


‘ic. 14—LAMPS WITH EIGHT BURNERS IN THE jng in suitable style. All the implements 


CLUNY MUSEUM. for trimming the lamps, etc., were made 

of pure gold, 130 pounds of the precious 

ent parts of the religious ceremonies, metal being allotted for this purpose, and 
in public and at home. One is shown in the lamps only oil prepared specially 
in Fig. 12. Every synagogue has, of by the priests, according to a prescribed 


course, its sanctuary lamp, which is never ritual, could be burned. 








Fic. 17—LULAB AND ETHROG, WITH A SILVER 
BOX, PRESERVED AT THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM IN WASHINGTON. 


tioned in the New Testament by John. 
Its principal feature consists in the light- 
ing of lights in homes and synagogues, 
one light being lit on the first day, two 
on the second, and so on until the eighth, 
the Chanukah lamp being made with 
eight bowls for this purpose. The lamps 
are usually placed in a window, where 
passers-by may sce them, and the festival 
is often called the “feast of lights.” 

A five-armed candlestick is usually used 
for inaugurating the Sabbath, the house- 
wife lighting the candles, with a suitable 
invocation, on Friday, before darkness sets 
in. A special Sabbath lamp is also used in 
some households while another ceremony 








CLUNY MUSEUM. 


ic. 16—sPICE BOXES AND INSIGNIA IN THE 
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is performed at the termination of the Sab- 
bath, known as the separation or “Habdal- 
lah.” In this ceremony there is used a spe- 
cial cup of wine, a spice box and a candle- 
stick, sometimes of brass, but in many cases 
of silver. The head of the household takes 
the cup of wine in his right hand, the 
spice box in his left, the candle being 
usually held by a child. After the recita- 

















Fic. 18.—spPIce Box. 


tion of several passages of scripture, a 
blessing is pronounced over the wine and 
over the spices, which are smelled and 
passed on to the others to smell; a 
thanksgiving to God for the Sabbath is 
then pronounced and the wine cup passed 
around, the candle being extinguished 
with the last drops of the wine. The 
ceremony typifies the separation or di- 
vision (habdallah) of the Sabbath from 
the other days of the week. The spice 
boxes are frequently made in the form 
of towers resting on a base, in some in- 
stances of silver, but more commonly of 
brass. Some are shown in Figs. 16, 18 
and 19. 

In the Jewish wedding ceremony, the 





Fic. 19.—UTENSILS FOR KIDDUSH AND HAB- 
DALLAH IN THE COLLECTION AT THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


ring plays a conspicuous part and, in 
place of being the plain gold band used 
for the purpose in the Christian church, 
is of much more elaborate design. In 
some instances it takes the form of two 
hands linked, in others it is much more 
intricately wrought and bears inscrip- 
tions in the Hebrew characters appropri- 
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ate to the occasion. The “Kiddush,” in 
which the bridegroom puts the ring on 
the finger of the bride while pronouncing 
the words “Behold, thou art wedded to 
me by this ring according to the law of 
Moses and Israel,” constitutes the bind- 
ing portion of the Jewish ceremony. 
Some fine specimens of Jewish rings are 
shown in Fig. 20. 

Other cups of which particular mention 
may be made are the Kiddush cup for the 
Sabbath, the Passover cup (Fig. 21), the 
use of which enters conspicuously into 
the most solemn and impressive of all 
Jewish ceremonies, and the cup of bene- 
diction, from which wine is drunk after 
a meal, with appropriate thanksgiving. 

Bells, while they are not used, as in the 
Christian church, to summon the congrega- 
tion to service, have their part in Jewish 
ceremonials. The “ephod” one of the gar- 





Fic. 21.—vVESSELS USED AT THE PASSOVER 
MEAL, 


ments prescribed for the high priest, had 
to be provided with a border in which small 
golden bells were introduced which by their 
tinkling announced the priest’s entrance to 
or withdrawal from the holy place. Bells 
are also attached to the crowns of the 
scrolls and to their breast plates in some 
instances. 

Speaking of breast plates, no description 
of Jewish ceremonial silversmith work 
could be considered complete without ref- 
erence to the breast plate, worn by the high 
priest as the insignia of his office. Made 
with a frame-work and chains for its sus- 
pension about the neck of the wearer, of 
pure gold, 9 inches long and 9 broad, it 
shows, in gold settings, four rows of 
stones, to represent the 12 tribes of Israel, 
whose names are engraved on the respec- 
tive stones: the first row consisting of a 
carmelian, a topaz, and a carbuncle, the 
second an emerald, a sapphire and a dia- 
mond, the third row a jacinth, an agate and 
an amethyst, the fourth row a beryl, an 
onyx and a jasper. Another plate of pure 
gold, engraved with the inscription “Holi- 
ness to the Lord” was attached to the front 
of the high-priest’s mitre. 
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_ Among the minor articles often wrought 
in _the precious metals, used in Jewish 
religious rites, may be mentioned the point- 
ers or yads (Hebrew-hand Fig. 22), used 
to aid the reader of the scroll to follow the 
lines and prevent losing his place. They 
were in some instances quite elaborate in 
design, nearly always terminating in a hand 
with outstretched index-finger and they 





Fic. 20.—JEWISH WEDDING RINGS. 


were commonly attached, by means of a 
chain, to the scroll or to its breast plate. 

Suitable receptacles for perfumes, for the 
sacred oil of unction, for incense, etc., were 
also made of the precious metals and are 
mentioned in the scriptural description of 
the equipment of the temple, but of these 
but vague traces remain, a very few speci- 
mens mostly in the Cluny Museum, being 
in existence. 

In the collection of Jewish ceremonial 
objects in the National Museum, there are 
many highly ornate embroidered mantles 
and wrappers for the scrolls, covers for the 
reading desk of similar workmanship and 
material. Some unique hanging lamps and 
candlesticks, notably a handsome silver 
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hanging lamp (Fig. 12), supposed to have 
been used over the wedding canopy, or dur- 
ing the feast of weeks, which is of cast 
and hammered work, suspended by four 
trefoil chains. The Jewish custom of wash- 
ing the hands by pouring water over them 
before prayer and before meals and some- 
times also before saying grace after meals, 
is recalled by a ewer and basin (Fig. 23) in 
gilt bronze repousse and laced work, used 
at the passover meal. A dish of pewter, 
engraved with parts of the liturgy recited 
at the Passover meal, a brass dish, for 
holding the green herbs that formed part 
of the repast, consisting of parsley and 
green lettuce—the food of poverty—and an 
enamelled saucer and silver spoon. The 
latter were used for the compound of al- 
monds, apples and other fruits and spices, 
known as haroseth, resembling in color 
brick-clay and commemorating the labor of 
brick making at which the Israelites were 
engaged, while prisoners in Egypt, the 
bitter herbs, served in a special dish of 
which a specimen is also in existence and 
consisting of horse-radish, etc., which were 
furnished at the meal to commemorate the 
hardships and afflictions the Israelites suf- 
fered under their Egyptian task-masters, 
were dipped in this before being eaten. 
There is also preserved a fine passover 
plate of silver with Renaissance decorations, 
a peculiar silver cup, made to contain salt 
water (Fig. 24), in which were dipped at 
the meal the green herbs, before they were 
eaten, also eight silver cups, engraved with 
floral designs and buildings, each 5% 
inches high and 2% inches in diameter, 
for use in drinking the four cups of wine, 
which every one partaking of the feast of 
the Passover is supposed to drink. All 
these are among the objects made centuries 
ago for use at the Passover, that are to be 
seen in the collection at the National 
Museum and fac-similes of them are used 
today for the same purposes, at the an- 
nual recurrence of this solemn festival. 
The Feast of Tabernacles, celebrated in 
tents or booths, made from hangings or 
the boughs of trees, in remembrance of the 
times when the Jews, in the course of their 
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wanderings in the desert, were similarly 
housed, is one of the most important and 
joyous of the celebrations of the pilgrim- 
stages 


age at certain in the rites, the 
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ter, the fruit of the citron tree (a variety 
of the citrus medica) enclosed in a silver 
box, six inches in height and 3 and 2% 
inches in diameter. 
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Fic. 22.—POINTERS OR “YADsS.” 


lulab and ethrog (Fig. 17) are displayed, 
the former, a shoot of the palm, bound up 
with myrtle and willow branches, the lat- 





Fic. 23—EWER AND BASIN USED AT THE PASSOVER MEAL. 


Another very interesting object in the 
collection at the National Museum, is a 
silver medal, struck in commemoration of 
the edict of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, by which, as late as 1860, the 
Israelites in Austria-Hungary were first 
permitted to hold real estate. It shows on 
the obverse, in relief, to the right, a 
crowned female figure holding a scroll, in- 
scribed in Hebrew, “One people and one 
nation”; to the left, the figure of a boy, 
holding in his right hand a wreath, in his 
left a palm branch. Between the figures 
are, above, two tablets inscribed in He- 
brew. “One law for us all”; beneath, the 
bust of Franz Joseph and the, imperial 
eagle. On the margin and at the bottom 
of the medal, there are appropriate Ger- 
man legends, expressive of the gratitude 
of the Israelites. The reverse is inscribed 
with the paragraphs of the edict bearing 
on the subject. The medal is of massive 
proportions, 2 15/16 inches in diameter 
and about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. 


A number of amulets, many of them 
wrought in gold and silver, for use on 
various occasions, are also included in the 
collections; but, while, in many instances, 
they bear religious and scriptural in- 
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scriptions, they are hardly to be regarded 
as religious objects. 

That the goldsmith’s art had reached 
a high stage of perfection among the 
Israelites of ancient times is revealed to 
us not so much by the specimens of 
their work actually available for our in- 
spection, meritorious though many of 
them may be, as by the accounts, in 
holy writ and elsewhere, of their work, 
accomplished in the tabernacle and the 
temple, in the shape of overlaying with 
the precious metals. The objects having 
been constructed of special woods, often 
ornamented with intricate carvings, were 
“plated” as it were, with gold, in thin 
sheets, which was made to follow closely, 
by hammering, etc., the form of the 
wooden body. This appears to have been 
a favorite and widely practiced branch 
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Fic. 24.—PASSOVER PLATE. 


of the goldsmith’s art in early times, 
especially in anterior Asia, and furnishes 
the only possible explanation of some of 
the wonders of ancient goldsmith work 
in the shape of colossal statues, buildings, 
etc., of “gold,” the supposition being that 
these works were of the over-plated char- 
acter. 

Be this as it may, the lavish use of the 
precious metals in the religious structures 
of these periods must not be regarded as 
altogether one to a love of display; rather 
it must be attributed to the peculiar sig- 
nificance attaching to each and every 
metal and to the characteristics they 
symbolized that in a measure serve to 
explain their extensive use. Thus gold 
signified divine or celestial light, the 
glory of God, and was consequently espe- 
cially appropriate for employment in a 
place devoted to the worship of the deity; 
silver represented moral innocence and 
holiness; brass, hardness, strength and 
firmness, etc. With these explanations it 
is easy to account for the preference dis- 
played by ancient architects and de- 
signers for these metals, apart from their 
beauty and durability and for the fact 
that they were so freely employed in all 
edifices, utensils, vessels, etc., used in 
connection with religious rites and cere- 
monies. 


R. P. Thorn & Sons, one of the oldest 
jewelry houses in Albany, N. Y., have been 
selling the entire stock in their store, 496 
Broadway, at auction. 
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A Word Upon Designing for Jewelers 
and Goldsmiths 


66.) RESUMABLY the most exacting ex- 
ercises in precise drawing are re- 
quired of the goldsmiths’ apprentices as a 
matter of course, though we hear and 
know little about it. To this circumstance, 
as well as practice and care in the working 
of precious metals, we may ascribe the 
finest productions of Italian sculpture.” 

These are the words of John Ruskin, 
George Bindhardt in Journal der 
Goldschmiede Kunst. If we, in our trade, 
are generally of the opinion, without fur- 
ther discussion, that a goldsmith must 
draw well, the manner and method in 
which the drawing should be taught, is of 
great importance. 

Generally considered, drawing is the re- 
production in lines of the appearance of a 
substantial object, or a pictorial or plastic 
representation. According to the purpose 
to be served, the drawing will preserve a 
painted effect or only give the outline of 
a plastic figure. As a rule, it is only a 
means for an end, it serves as a basis for 
the actual production. When we, as gold- 
smiths, design, it is only to prepare the way 
for the work in material; to determine 
the arrangement and the ornamental idea. 
The value of a drawing with us lies only 
in the contents, never in the exterior pic- 
torial representation; it is for us the primi- 





- tive artistic expression of the idea. 


As distinguished from what is known as 
“fine art,” our art is purely decorative; its 
actual value remains, in addition to the 
formal shaping, in designing and in the 
technical as ornamental. 

The jeweler and goldsmith seeks in every 
article to develop a new idea, to improve 
on former productions; he never wishes to 
repeat himself. Originality belongs to the 
artistic being of our business. We therefore 
endeavor, even in the training of the young 
recruits, to awaken betimes, besides the pre- 
cision of the finished drawing, the gift of 
composition. 

As our work is carried out in a compar- 
atively brittle material, in which the form 
once imparted can only, with difficulty, be 
changed, we must, therefore, as a rule, be- 
fore proceeding with the technical execu- 
tion, have a clear knowledge of the design. 
Hence, we demand; in the drawing, in ad- 
dition to the imaginative contents, a thor- 
oughly accurate form; these are the two 
qualities that are imperative with us. 

As we chiefly, in our operations as jewel- 
ers, work on a very small scale, the pure 
technique of the drawing plays an impor- 
tant part. It is just the rendering of a 
form on a very small scale that demands, 
besides the skilled hand, much taste. A rep- 
resentation, on the smallest scale, may have 
a large effect, just as large works may 
appear very paltry. 

Precision in drawing is gained in the 
first place by copying; just owing to the 
circumstance that copy and original permit 
of the closest comparison. There are jewel- 
ers who condemn copying offhand and even 
in the first attempts at drawing, regard only 
the personal element. This is just as 
wrong as copying carried to the extreme. 
It is of course by no means immaterial 
what we copy. To imitate in pen drawing, 
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a steel engraving, made up of a multiplicity 
of fine lines, is useless. Such a piece of 
work is tedious and tends to kill original- 
ity. On the other hand, there is nothing 
better for any draughtsman than to copy a 
few of Durer’s wood engravings on account 
firstly of their perfect drawing technique. 


To be certain, in the drawing of an exact 
representation of an object, a great deal 
of designing must be done, only by this 
means can hand and eye be trained. While, 
therefore, the pupil or apprentice must 
copy some drawings precisely, in order to 
work accurately, he should, in addition, 
sketch as much as possible. This gives him 
a ready hand, enables him to place his 
ideas quickly, and with assurance, on paper, 
and fertilizes his imagination. In addi- 
tion, by this means, the taste is best de- 
veloped, if an artistically sensitive master 
or teacher makes his influence felt. 


Some of the finest drawings by hand, 
for jewelers, have been made by Hans Hol- 
bein, their congenial, scriptlike, fluent form 
is for the goldsmith instructive in the high- 
est degree. 


The most important part in every artistic 
training is, of course, the study of nature. 
Here is the eternal source that is never 
exhausted. Here is the spirit that reveals 


itself to each in a new form, places in his 


hand the material from which to create 
originals or something that he himself has 
seen. Of course, nature should not only 
be applied to the production of ornamental 
jewels. This could very easily lead us 
astray, by resulting in the production of a 
purely naturalistic ornament, in which every 
variation due to technique and consequently 
the constructive connection would be en- 
tirely lacking. 

It is not the outward appearance of na- 
ture that we should copy, but the growth, 
the rhythmic and proportional construction 
entailed, should become familiar to us. If 
we have first made our discoveries here, we 
shall no longer need to copy or anxiously 
to avoid, old styles; we then have before 
our eyes the greatest and most wonderful 
museum, in which we can copy to our 
heart’s content with the satisfaction of 
creating something new. 

We can, however, only properly learn to 
understand nature and to reconstruct, in 
abstract form, by a reverse process, by a 
going back to nature. As everything that 
we manually and spiritually create only 
exists on artistic conditions, we must first 
learn to comprehend these _ conditions. 
Only with the comprehension and mastery 
of technique is the taste for formal shap- 
ing developed. 

Drawing acquires a practical value when 
we know our hand work for what it is; as 
long as we are not capable of employing it 
constructionally, it is nothing more than 
manual practice and learning to see right. 

For this, intelligently-directed copying 
serves better than an ill-directed rushing 
into nature. First comes the manual ex- 
pertness, then comes art. 

I would therefore advise, in every in- 
stance, that drawing be first learned as tech- 
nique, by the copying of good works and 
when skill and knowledge have attained a 
certain ripeness, to proceed with compo- 
sition exercises alone, and then only with 
due regard to nature. 
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A Forecast of the New Jewelry Styles for 1917 


By Isabelle M. Archer 








A FORECAST of the jewelry fashions 
for 1917 will mean a forecast not 
only for the coming year but for a great 
many future seasons, and so, being with- 
out a time limit, it will tell of the trend 
modern jewelry is taking, of the aim of 
its designers, and of its ultimate goal. 
The terms “jewelry styles” and “fashions 
and modes” are used in a broad sense. 
Novelties of the moment, short-lived fads, 
and eccentric vogues, are not considered 
representative of lasting jewelry styles. 


dropped in the estimation of both buyer 
and wearer, and were only used for medium 
priced jewels where strength and dura- 
bility were needed. But then platinum 
frames were still heavy and platinum 
mounts more or less clumsy affairs. 
Except among the foremost leaders the 
working of platinum was little understood, 
and the difference between the handling of 
gold and the proper treatment of platinum 
hardly recognized. In the last five years, 
however, tremendous strides have been 





Fic. 1—NEW FORMS IN ELABORATE NECKLACES. 


Here today and gone tomorrow, they are 
discarded after a casual glance as being 
unworthy of serious attention, and the 
jewelry world goes on its way, unruffled 
by a freak garter watch or animated 
corsage ornament in the form of a chame- 
leon. 

In order to better appreciate the excel- 
lence of the goal toward which jewelry 
designers are working it will be necessary 
to turn back a few years and consider the 
output of previous seasons. 

Ten years ago gold jewelry was still 
commonly offered as the jeweler’s finest 
ware. Five years ago gold jewels had 


made in the working of platinum, and 
in this year of 1917 it is possible to point 
to the present work as a splendid advance- 
ment over all previous attempts in the de- 
signing and making of platinum jewels. 
The reaching of this higher standard has 
been aided greatly by world trade condi- 
tions. Home designers and manufacturers 
have become during the past few years in- 
dependent of foreign influence, and in en- 
tire control of their own trade. Their fin- 
ished product has been planned and exe- 
cuted from the first step to the last with 
the idea of home consumption alone in 
mind. This has made it possible for 


American jewelry designers and makers to 
work as a single unit, and thus bring about 
by concerted effort the highest possible 
grade as a jewelry standard. 

In designing the new order shows a con- 
sistent aiming toward perfection of detail, 
true pattern designing, and art and beauty 
in the finished jewel. . 

In the manufacture the aim is again for 
perfection of detail, for exquisite fineness, 
and for altogether excellent workmanship. 
Designer and manufacturer are working in 
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Fic. 2—PENDANT TASSEL, LA VALLIERE 
AND SAUTOIR. 


unison in an attempt to reach a higher goal 
than has ever before been their aim, and 
the result is the magnificent jewelry before 
us now, jewels gleaming with marvelously 
cut gems, mounted in platinum wire-work 
of extreme fineness, or colorful works of 
art set with brilliant enamels, or with beau- 
tiful combinations of the opaque stones. It 
is on these splendid examples that a fore- 
cast for 1917 will be based, a forecast that 
will point out the worthy goal toward 
which the designer and the manufacturer 
are aiming. 


The Two Great Classes of Jewelry and 
Their Subdivisions 


Jewelry manufactures are divided into 
the two great classes of personal ornaments 
and utility pieces. Personal ornaments 
are again divided into the two groups of 
diamond-mounted platinum and _ tailored 
jewels, while the utility pieces are re- 
divided into useful jewels for wear and 
jewelry articles for general use. 

Among the personal ornaments, the first 
group of diamond and platinum jewelry 
includes all the finer jewels for afternoon 
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and evening wear, opera jewels, dinner 
jewels and jewels appropriate for formal 
‘functions, receptions and club banquets in 
the afternoon. All gem-set necklaces, col- 
Jars, corsage ornaments, brooch-pendants, 
brooches, bracelets, finger rings, earrings 
and hair ornaments belong to this group. 

Tailored jewels represent the smaller 
pieces, the art jewelry after the style of the 





beaded and plain platinum wire. Carved 
platinum will be shown in some handsome 
finger rings, scarf pins and pendants. 
Box settings will be used for neck chains 
and bracelets, and then there will be wide 
use made of the so-called invisible set- 
tings, the mode of using platinum to hold 
gems with the least possible showing of 
the mount. 
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Fic. 3—PENDANTS DECORATED WITH OVER-HANGING GEMS. 


<raftsman’s wares, all the plainer, simpler 
pieces, and gold and silver jewelry. This 
group includes most of the jewels worn by 
gen, for they generally meet with this de- 
scription. 

In the first subdivision of utility jewelry 
come all watches, handy pins, useful hair 
ornaments, men’s cuff links, studs and dress 
sets, all shoe buckles, belt buckles, hat pins 
and pin sets, while the articles for general 
aise include such things as mesh bags and 
coin purses, fans, lorgnettes, umbrellas, 
parasols and canes. 

It is questioned whether desk sets and 
toilet articles should not come under the 
heading of utility jewelry, but it is gen- 
erally considered best to class these large 
pieces of jewelry rather as small pieces of 
hollow-ware, and leave them in the hands 
of the gold and silversmiths even though 
they be gem-set and enameled. 


The Coming Styles in Diamond Jewelry 


By diamond jewelry is meant the first 
group of personal ornaments, those jewels 
whose platinum mounts are studded with 
diamonds and pearls and with the colored 
@ems and precious stones. The new 
platinum mounts for these jewels will show 
an elaborate use of filigree-work in both 


The very latest arrangement in diamond- 
studded platinum is the patterned pavé, 
which is formed by inlaying small and 
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one among all the diamond mountings that 
will lead during 1917, and outstay the year. 

In the new necklace designs the tendency 
will be toward a deeper form around the 
neck circle than has been seen for the past 
few years, with the front section measur- 
ing anywhere from three to five inches in 
depth. Three designs are given in Fig. No. 
1 on page 93, showing the style trend in 
diamond necklaces—masses of gems, and 
when I say masses I mean literally great 
groups of fine diamonds in all sizes—from 
very small to exceedingly large stones, of 
beautiful pearls, white, tinted and black, 
and of huge emeralds, sapphires, rubies, 
amethysts, opals and topazes. 

The necklace design on the left-hand side 
in the sketch gives an idea of the coming 
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Fic. 4.—NARROW COLLARETTES. 


use of black pearls with white pearls and 
diamonds in the new necklace designs. 

Above, in the center, is a colorful ar- 
rangement in vivid blues and greens, car- 
ried out in emeralds, sapphires and black 
opals, outlined in small diamonds. Such 
brilliant arrangements will not be uncom- 
mon among the coming jewels, and this 
necklace shows a typical way in which 
these colored gems will be combined to 
form a rich and gorgeous jewel. 

The third design is a different, but still 
characteristic, new pattern. This necklace 
is formed of a continuous fringe of pendant 
hanging from a deep diamond- 
It is carried out entirely 


gems 
studded necklace. 
in diamonds. 
Handsome jewels the coming la Vallieres, 
pendants and sautoirs promise to be, but 
not so expensive nor elaborate as the reg- 
ular necklace forms. 


The illustration in 
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Fic. 5—coRSAGE ORNAMENTS OF IRREGULAR CONTOUR. 


medium sized diamonds in a bed of knife- 
edged platinum in such a manner that the 
gems trace a pattern in closely-set diamonds. 
It is an exceedingly effective mode and the 


Fig. No. 2 on page 93 gives a trio of hints 

as to forthcoming styles in these jewels. 
The first design is a sautoir form ter- 

minating in two fringed tassels. It is formed 
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entirely of pearls and emeralds. The 
pearls are strung on platinum wire and the 
emeralds are set in invisible platinum 
mountings. 

The center’ pattern is representative of a 
certain pendant style that will be seen dur- 
ing the coming year. It is composed of a 
series of gem-set pendants, each in itself 
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typical of the coming favorite collar 
designs. They are narrower than the for- 
mer deep “dog collars,’ and they are con- 
sidered especially becoming. 

Above is a design carried out in diamonds 
and pearls, and below is shown a slide in- 
tended to be worn with a platinum mesh 
band, constructed for the purpose, on a 





Fic. 6—PENDANT BROOCHES 


sufficient to make a perfect jewel. Sap- 
phires and canary diamonds are its partic- 
ular gems, and platinum is its mounting. 

The sautoir on the right has a triple row 
of small diamonds as a chain that runs 
through loops of diamonds, terminating in 
a diamond and pearl-set pendant. 

In Fig. No. 3 on page 94 ideas for three 
new pendants have been sketched, showing 
a style in overhanging pendants which will 
be seen during the latter part of the pres- 
ent season and again the following year. 
A long life and great popularity is prom- 
ised for this mode. 

The particular point of interest in each 
of the three designs is the pendant gem 
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7—THE NEW PATTERNED BRACELETS 


hanging not entirely below the main part 
of the jewel, but springing from its central 
portion, hanging from the jewel’s center 
and above a background of enamel-work, 
filigree platinum, or gem-set background. 

The first pendant is carried out in ame- 
thysts and rubies on a background of vio- 
let enamel, and the second pendant is an 
open-work pattern of diamond-set, filigree 
platinum wire and pearls hanging from a 
pearl chain. The third pendant is a gem- 
set plaque set in the center with a great 
round pearl from which three pear-shaped 
pearls are hanging. 

The two collarettes shown in Fig. No. 4 
on page 94 have been chosen as being 


black velvet neckband or with a necklet of 
platinum strung pearls. The slide is a 
pavé design in diamonds and black onyx. 
The new corsage ornaments promise to 
be exceedingly unique and startling affairs. 
Three are shown in Fig. No. 5 on page 94, a 
broad, two-sided affair in the center, 
flanked by ornaments of irregular contour, 
designed to be worn on the right or left 
shoulder according to the angle the jewel 
takes. They are set with huge diamonds 
and pearls, and the winged design in the 
center holds enormous emeralds as well. 
Next in importance to the corsage orna- 
ments come the brooch-pendants, and 
these are formed much after the manner 
of the ornaments, although they are not 
quite so large. To give an idea of the 
more regular brooch designs to be brought 
out during the coming year, two designs 
are shown in Fig. No. 6 on this page, one 
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patterns will show, like these, instead of @ 
continuous line of gems around the entire 
bracelet circle, a pattern in two or more 
sections repeated to form the bracelet. 
Emeralds and pearls are used for the upper 
design; diamonds, pearls and onyx for the 
lower pattern. 

The new finger ring designs, Fig. 8, show 
again the up and down tendency exagger- 
ated in the latest patterns and those which’ 
will influence most the designs for the com- 
ing year by the setting of gems either above’ 
or below the middle line of the ring circle. 
Three typical patterns are given, the first. 
having a huge pear-shaped pearl mounted 
upright between two prongs of pavé-set 
platinum, making a crown-like shape that 
is exceedingly handsome and very attrac- 
tive on the finger. A square emerald is 
raised above the diamond-studded shank 
and a pear-shaped pearl dropped below it, 
in the second pattern; while the third 
mounting of diamond-set, filigree platinum 
holds a huge marquise canary diamond. 

Some of the more elaborate varieties of 
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Fic. 9—BAKST COLORINGS ARE USED IN 
THESE SAUTOIR WATCHES 


the sautoir watch are sketched in the il- 
lustration, shown in Fig. 9. In the center 
is a square pendant watch, flanked on 
either side by other pendant jewels, a 
grouping of diamonds and pearls to 
match the watch case and the sautoir 
chain. On the left is an oblong shape in a 
vivid color scheme of rubies and topazes 
which range from the palest to the deepest 
brown tones, a contribution from the sea- 
son’s jewels in the Bakst spirit. On the 
right is an oval watch shape in black opals 
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Fic. 8—THE LATEST ARRANGEMENTS IN BEZEL SETTINGS. 


set with sapphires, rubies and pearls, the 
dark colored gems outlining the pearls. The 
second brooch is to be carried out in a 
pavé pattern of many small diamonds, with 
a pendant diamond fringe. 

The next Fig. No. 7 on this page shows 
designs for two flexible bracelets. The new 


and green enamel hanging from an opal- 
set platinum chain, which runs through an 
enameled and opal-set loop in place of the 
regular slide. 

For the finest gem-studded hair orna- 
ments we have upright fillets or down- 
hanging bandeaux. These will be the lead- 
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ers for the coming year and rivals for first 
place. 

At the top of Fig. No. 10 are shown two 
examples m the upstanding fillets, to be 
carried out in small diamonds, large dia- 
monds and large pearls. Pearls and dia- 
monds also form the pendant gems in the 
fringed bandeau, and the hair bands them- 
selves are carried out in box-set diamonds. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


clasps, cuff buttons and gem-studded but- 
tons for the blouse, are included in this 
jewelry group. Illustration No. 12 shows 
a variety of these newest of jewels, the 
tiny blouse buttons made after the style of 
men’s vest buttons. They are easily re- 
movable, convenient and beautiful little 
jewels. Their mountings are platinum, 
gold or silver, and the gem-settings are 











Fic. 1O—FUTURE SHAPES IN FILLETS AND BANDEAUX. 


It is jewels such as these, necklaces, 
brooches, finger rings, pendants and hair 
ornaments, carried out in the finest of gems 
and the most marvelous platinum wire- 
work, by which the coming styles may be 
foretold, and it is through such jewels as 
these that designers and manufacturers are 
gaining their desired goal. 


Tailored Jewels and Their Coming Styles 


The second group of personal ornaments, 
the simple, small and plainer jewels, are a 
new and very modern addition to the realm 
of jewelry. The goal for their designs is 
the same as that of the diamond jewelry 
maker. Perfection of workmanship and 
beauty are their aims, but the medium is 
different. Here we see beside platinum the 
utilization of copper, bronze and carved 
stones, silver and gold. The semi-precious 
stones come into their own and are highly 
esteemed by the designers, makers and 
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Fic. 12—GEMMED BLOUSE BUTTONS. 


wearers of this type of jewel. They exhibit 
enamel-work at its best, yet with all this 
variety of material the precious stones and 
even the gems are not neglected. 

In Fig. No. 11 three brooches are shown, 
designed on strictly tailored lines, with 
geometric patterns as their basis. Round- 
topped slabs of tourmaline, shading in 
color from greens to reds, are set in the 
silver mount of the first brooch. The long, 
marrow shape is of green gold inlaid with 
faceted peridots, chrysophrase and olivines. 
The third has a fine border of knife-edge 
platinum as its mounting, holding three 
square pink beryls and four little tri- 
cornered pieces of deep red garnet. 

All manner of pins and brooches, lingerie 


onyx overlaid with diamonds, the opaque 
stones, such as jade, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli, and platinum wire-work is set with 
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platinum and black onyx. Below are three 
of the latest shapes in cuff buttons. The 
first is enameled in reds and browns on a 
gold ground. The oval design is in plat- 
inum overlaid with filigree wire and set 
with a large topaz and two peridots. The 
third is a piece of black onyx, above which 
three small diamonds are set in platinum 
frames. 

Such is the variety shown in material and 
design in these tailored, artistic and so- 
called simple jewels. During the coming 
year there will be many additions to these 
and variations on these themes, but the 
main plan will stay the same. They will be 
colorful and attractive, and gain steadily 
in popularity. 

Utility Pieces Which Foretell Fashions 


Representative examples have _ been 
chosen to show the trend in the fashions in 
the true jewelry grouping. The aim is one 
of pure pattern design, rich coloring and 
decorative appearance. In aspect some of 
these utility pieces are exceedingly pic- 
turesque, dignified _ simplicity marks the 
form while the pattern is accented by tinges 
of vivid color in gems or enamels. 

In analyzing the new designs as they are 
now planned, the prospect is the same for 
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Fig. 11—TAILORED BROOCHES IN GEOMETRIC PATTERN. 


the gems and with faceted semi-precious 
stones to form these fascinating little 
jewels. 

Among the new hair ornaments included 
in this jewelry division are pairs of gem- 
set and enamel side-combs as shown in 
Fig. No. 13. These are worn at the back 
of the hair on either side of the knot, and 
they serve to hold the smoothly brushed 
tresses in place. The first design is of 
oxidized silver set with a galaxy of the 
semi-precious, faceted stones, ranging from 
pale pinks and yellows in beryls and to- 
pazes to deep blues and purples in small 
sapphires and amethysts. The second de- 
sign will be carried out in filigree gold- 
work set with pearls, while the third is 
carved wholly from deep green jade. 

The new barrettes will be made as con- 
vertible ornaments so that they may be 
used at the back of the hair or as a slide 
on a black velvet or jeweled band for the 
hair. They are light open-work frames 
studded with pearls or small opaque stones, 
and when carried out in colors are used on 
colored ribbons to match the gown. 

In. Fig. No. 14 on page 97 are shown some 
pieces designed for the men folk. The 
three scarf pins at the top are typical of 
the newest shapes and will be seen 
throughout the coming year. They hold, 
the first a variety of small opaque stones, 
the second, a pearl in its filigree mount, and 
the third, a large, square emerald in a frame 
of small diamonds. All three mounts are 
of platinum. 

On the left is shown a finger ring, one 
of the new upright forms in platinum, in- 
laid with large pieces of turquoise matrix. 
On the right is a watch fob in frosted 


them as for the jewels of personal orna- 
ments. They are marked by a high standard 
and the striving for a splendid goal has 





Fic. 13—THE NEW SIDE COMBS. 


evidently become infectious for the design- 
ers’ imaginations have had full sway and 
the coming prospects promise to be a long 
step in advance of anvthing before offered. 
The two sub-divisions in utility pieces are 
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utility jewels and useful articles found at 
the jeweler’s shop. For women, the utility 
jewels include all manner and styles of 
watches; and three examples are taken to 
illustrate the coming styles in wrist watches. 
One is an oblong-shaped watch with plati- 
num face and mount set with gems in pavé 
and box settings. The second is a watch 
that may be mounted on the ribbon band or 
on the suéde strap. The third is an original 
scheme in gold mesh framed in sections 
with gold mounts attached to an all gold 
watch. These three wrist watches are 





I'ic. 14—GEM-STUDDED JEWELS FOR MEN. 


taken from three distinct classes in that 
jewel; the begemmed platinum mount, the 
ribbon mounted watch and one that is typi- 
cal of the new goldjewel. 

Bags and purses of all kinds come under 
this heading of utility jewels and the out- 
put for 1917 is to include large bags in 
silver, gold and platinum mesh, “art” de- 
signs in cloth or gold with mounts and 
tassels of gold studded with the semi- 
precious stones. Bead bags are to be seen 
in new shapes and patterns, while soft ma- 
terials such as suéde, plush and brocaded 
satin are to be mounted with the finer ma- 
terials set with gems. 

Prominence is given, among the new 
plans, to coin purses, diminutive vanity 
boxes and card cases. In Fig. 15, five sam- 
ples from the very large stock of coin 
purses are shown. An octangular shape is 
the first, in engine-turned platinum mounted 
with a single square cut pink tourmaline. 
The second one in the centre at the top, is 
in oxidized silver set with eight pieces of 
green jade, and attached to a short strap 
of dull green suéde. The third design is 
in platinum mesh finished with a fringe and 
mounted in sapphire-set platinum. The 
two little long narrow patterns are both in 
gold mesh, gem-studded. 

Illustrations cannot be given of all the 
important pieces with their new leading 
designs so a selection has to be made from 
among rough sketches, finished designs not 
yet carried out and jewels in embryo, in 
order to give a fair idea of the fashions 
for the coming season. The three flat so- 
called card cases, shown in Fig. 16, have 
been chosen as being representative but 
they are by no means inclusive of all types 
and styles in this modern jewel. 

The case on the left is one with blunted 
corner, is in hand-beaten silver inlaid with 
pieces of turquoise matrix, surrounding a 
watch with a blue enamel face. The centre 
design also holds a watch. This mount- 
ing is of platinum studded with diamonds 
and emeralds. The oblong shape on the 
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right, is in engine-turned gold, set at the 
corners with large tri-cornered pieces of 
topaz. 

The chains from which the new cases are 
hung match the cases in material and are 
sometimes set with gems. All of the cases 
hold more than the visiting card, and in 
some of them the compartments are sur- 
prisingly numerous. Even the smallest 
cases, like the centre one in the illustration, 
hold beside the visiting card, a pencil and 
pad, and a mirror in the back of the case, 
beside the watch on the cover; while the 
larger cases represent in their complete 
outfit, milady’s toilet table and her writing- 
desk, while being the holder of her visiting 
cards and her time-keeper. One of these 
magical cases contains a watch and visiting 
cards, a memorandum pad and gold pencil, 
a powder puff, a lip stick, a perfume vial, 
a powder box and a mirror; 10 separate 
articles fitted so neatly together that the 
case which holds them measures only 3 x 4 
inches. 

Eye glasses, opera glasses and lorgnettes, 
form another branch in utility jewelry, and 





Fic. 15—DIMINUTIVE COIN PURSES IN SILVER, 
GOLD AND PLATNUM. 


with each succeeding season more attention 
is given to their design and making by the 
jewelry manufacturer. Greater variation is 
seen in their form, in their decorative pat- 
tern-trim and in their composition. 

Opera glasses have platinum mounts 
gem-studded and overlaid with platinum 
filigree wire work, and the lorgnettes in 
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you see in Fig. No. 17 on page 98, one actu- 
ally with a watch set at the top of the main 
stick. This one is in platinum set with 
sapphires and is used in a fan of ostrich 
feathers in old blue. 


Platinum is also the mount for the first 
design, which is used with black feathers 
and inlaid with slab of black onyx. The 
third mount is in gold filigree work and is 
used with feathers of canary yellow. On 
the right, is a new ivory fan mount, inlaid 
with emeralds, and used on a green feather 
fan. Such are the handsome mounts used 
with the modern feather fans, at opera, 
concert, or by the few non-dancers at the 
ball. 


Among the jewelry for men, we will find 
that every piece with the exception. of scarf 
pin and finger ring will come in this group 
of utility jewels. Cuff links and shirt studs 
are certainly useful, watches and chains 
are useful, too; while for the pocket there 
are card cases, memorandum pads and ap- 
pointment books, pencils, pens and pocket 
knives; bill-folders and coin purses, with 
cigar-cutters, match boxes, cigarette and 
cigar cases for the smoker. 


These pieces for the men folk can be had 
from cuff links to cigar cases, in either 
silver, gold or platinum; and, as it is the 
desire of the well-dressed man nowadays 
to have his jewels matching or at least in 
harmony one with another, they are made 
in complete sets from scarf pin and finger 
ring, through all the long list of utility 
pieces to the mounting on the fountain 
pen. 

Frosted platinum will comprise the 
mountings for a great number of these sets, 
as well as for the odd pieces. These will 
not be engine-turned but will be severely 
plain, rounded of surface, and when set 
with gems or stones, they will be inlaid in 
the platinum, held in a high.closed mount 
or set gypsy-fashion. Colored enamels will 
be used on the silver pieces and the gold 
jewels will be engraved, engine-turned and 
“brocaded.” For both men and women, 
the second division in utility jewels in- 
cludes the fitted bags, both hand-bags: and 
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Fic. 16—cGoLD AND PLATINUM CARD-CASES. 


platinum are formed of wonderful gem- 
studded open-work, with lacelike geometric 
patternings. 

The new guard chains are also ex- 
tremely varied. They are used with the 
bags, purses and cases, with the lorgnettes 
and also with the newest of new jewels— 
the huge feather fans. 

These feather fans, though we call them 
new, are a revival of course, as far as the 
fashion in fans goes; but in mounting, ma- 
terial and pattern, they are very different 
from any of a bygone day. Four designs 


the largest sizes for traveling, articles for 
sports and the motor made at the jewelers, 
as well as umbrellas, with canes for the 
men, and parasols for the women, though 
the canes next year will not be used ex- 
clusively by men. 

The fitted bags in the finer grades of 
leather are mounted on the outside in silver 
or gold with either a shield to hold the 
engraved initials, or with the monogram 
itself cut from the gold or silver. They 
are fitted with the toilet articles in ivory, 
mahogany, ebony, tortoise or carved jade; 
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or with articles in silver, gold, and a few 
will be seen in platinum. 

For women, some of the week end cases 
are exceedingly attractive. They are lined 
in handsome rich-toned satins and their 
fittings are mounted in gold set with the 
opaque stones, or in silver enamelled to 
match the bag lining. One lavender-lined 
morocco suit case will have fittings of gold 
marked with the initial in violet enamel 
and set with amethyst while a second bag 
in pale gray suéde is lined with a brocaded 
satin in blues and greens and fitted with 
engraved silver pieces enameled in deep 
sea green. 

For men, umbrellas and canes have caps 
of silver or gold for their mounts, small 
gold mountings being the favorite and in 
the majority in the new designs. 

Both parasols and canes for the women 
folk have enamelled tops either in the flat 
disc form or as very deep caps finished be- 
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flowers and foliage, birds and animals; 
originality and irregularity for form; and 
for color pure tone and true harmony 
which modern art history shows has been 
brought to us from the Orient by the great 
color-artist Bakst. There is in this coun- 
try, today, a clear field for American de- 
signers and workers, who, if they make the 
most of the opportunity, will have the lead 
of the jewelry world forever in their hands. 








The Engraving, Drilling and Etching 
of Precious Stones 





THe engraving of precious stones is a 

very ancient art and was already prac- 
tised by the classic peoples with remarkable 
skill. Onyx was the material most com- 
monly used for the purpose, a mineral be- 
longing to the quartz group, with strata 
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Fic. 1/—GEM SET MOUNTS FOR THE NEW FEATHER FANS. 


tween wood and enamel with rings of gold. 
These with the handles of gold run next 
in popularity to the parasols and cane 
handles carved entirely from tortoise-shell, 
ivory, black onyx, green jade, red coral or 
smoked amber. The mount colors are used 
to carry out the color scheme in the cos- 
tume; and for the umbrella, either match 
or contrast with the silk-top as desired. 

In conclusion, let me say again, that 
these materials, patterns and forms, will 
be used according to their class of personal 
ornaments for five years to come. . This 
may be declared with certainty because 
these jewels show distinctively an aiming 
for a certain definite goal. 

In summing up the fashion forecast for 
1917, taking the subject broadly, we have 
then any material it is practical to use; 
line work for pattern in geometrical dec- 
oration without the use of bow-knots, 


color, showed a sharp distinction from one 
another. 

For engraving, done on a special engrav- 
ing bench, the stone engraver makes use 
of small steel wheels, which when swiftly 
revolved cut grooves in the stone of the 
shape of the tool selected. The little steel 
wheels are sprinkled either with diamond 
dust or carborundum powder and oil 
trickled on them. 

Before the stone is cut or engraved, it 
is the practice to grind its upper surface 
mat on leaden discs, then the artist draws 
on it the desired decoration, with a brass 
point. As ornaments, separate letters and 
monograms are used for signets, coats-of- 
arms and emblems for seals and figure de- 
signs. The latter constitute the formerly 
so-much-favored intaglios, which, for a long 
time, were neglected by freakish fashion, 
but appear now to be coming into favor 
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running parallel, which owing to_ their 
again. Cameo and intaglio cutting calls 
for a steady hand and extraordinary tech- 
nical skill, above all for a fine artistic taste. 
For difficult pieces models are first made 
while the progress of the engraving should 
be frequently tested by wax impressions. 

Transparent and iridescent stones are 
not as well adapted for engraving, for the 
reason that the outlines, by the refraction 
of light, are rendered indistinct. For this 
reason only certain kinds of jewel stones 
are engravel in intaglio or relief, and these, 
owing to their lower degree of hardness, 
can also be more easily worked. 

Cameos are preferably cut in agate, the 
various colored strata of which lend them- 
selves particularly to the execution. For 
portrait cameos, red and white or black and 
white striped onyx are used, the head be- 
ing worked in the white layer while the 
colored layer furnishes the background. 

It occasionally happens that different 
kinds of stones must be pierced, garnets 
for instance, that are strung on silk strings 
to be so worn. For this purpose, a drill 
with a cylindrical centerpiece is employed, 
in which, at the lowest point, a diamond 
is set. The drill runs in a hinge, by means 
of. which the workman presses--the’ tool 
against the stone to be drilled. The drill 
itself is set in motion by means of.a bow, 
the string of which. passes.around the.cyl- 
inder which is then rotated by a _recipro- 
cal movement. Where possible, the en- 
graving machine is also used for this work. 

The etching in of. designs can only be 
carried out on those gem stones of which 
silica constitutes the main component, for 
instance, minerals of the quartz. group, such 
as rock crystal, cornelian, chalcedony, etc. 
Fluoric acid is best suited for this purpose 
because, by combining with ‘it, the’ silicic 
acid is dissolved. 

The cleansed - stone ities is first 
treated to an etching ground in the same 
manner that is employed in etching copper. 
The design is then scratched in, the whole 
surrounded by a wax rim and etching, fluid 
poured over the surface (etching fluid con- 
sists of hydrogen fluoride and ammonium 
fluoride), precipitated sulphate ‘of’ baryta 
and fuming hydrofluoric acid, 

The etching proceeds more rapidly when 
the acid is poured ‘into a slightly heated 
leaden vessel, the ascending fumes having a 
much more active effect. The stone to be 
etched is fastened to the inside of the lid. 
The vessel must be tightly closed so that the 
poisonous vapors cannot escape. By this 
process, the design is etched into the stone 
rough and mat, whereas, where the etch- 
ing fluid is poured over it, the lines appear 
more brilliant, says a recent issue of Die 
Goldschmiede Kunst. 








The following information appeared in a 
recent issue of the Daily Consular and 
Trade Report. A watchmakers’ associa- 
tion in Switzerland is in the market for steel 
and white metal for the manufacture of 
watches. Quotations should be made c. i. f. 
European port. Payment will be made by 
cash against documents. Correspondence 
should be in French or German. Refer- 
ences. When writing to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., refer to File No. 23563. 
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Art in Drinking Vessels 


By B. A. See 





N ancient times drinking customs were 
invested with more or less elaborate 
ceremonies: the cupbearers and _ toast- 
masters at the banquets of our forefathers 
had important and solemn functions to per- 
form. Even the master of the feast and 


his guests must follow certain rites in~ 


their potations and for these, it was not 
uncommon to find special vessels dedicated. 
In Caesar’s history of the Gallic wars, he 
refers to the use by the Germanic tribes 


many, the neophyte, at his initiation into 
the society, finds the emptying of one of 
these immense horns by no means the least 
trying part in the ritual. 

It is not surprising, under these circum- 
stances, to find that on the artistic beauty 
and unique design of these vessels special 
attention was bestowed. Some of the 
most eminent master silversmiths in Nur- 
emberg, Augsburg and other centers of 
the craft, made a specialty of the design 




















GOBLETS OF CARVED COCOANUT MOUNTED IN SILVER. 


of the horns of the buffalo (aurochs) 
mounted in silver as drinking cups, and 
comments on their capacity, and to this 
day, among certain student bodies in Ger- 


and execution of ceremonial and presenta- 
tion cups and they may be found well 
represented in almost every museum and 
many private collections of silverware. 


Even such shining lights among gold and 
silver workers as Cellini, Jamnitzer and 
others of their rank, did not consider the 
production of a fine goblet or tankard as be- 
neath the dignity of their art, and some of 














OLD SILVER MOUNTED IVORY MUG. 


the choicest specimens of their skill have 
been: preserved to us in this form. 


Another, and a very potent reason for . 


excellence in this line, was the custom that 
prevailed of making gifts and presenta- 
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TWO SILVER DRINKING VESSELS 
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Let a piece of jewelry be well made, let it have quality through- 
out, let it be artistic, then let it have the added virtue of utility 
and service and that piece of jewelry will find its own market. 


This is why: Larter complete sets of Vest Buttons, Cuff Links 
and Shirt Studs have come to be such important articles in 
every up-to-date retail jewelry store. 


We have added to our very large assortment of dress jewelry 
for all occasions, some very attractive and exclusive sets, one 
of which is illustrated. 
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tions of such vessels. A ruler or other 
dignitary, on being entertained by the rep- 
resentative body of a community, would 
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inscription in old German, “Halt veste, 
uns kommen Geste”’ (“Hold fast; guests 
are coming”). Two broad bands, richly 
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present to them, as a memento of the oc- 
casion, a cup or tankard, etc., which would 
be added to the plate chest or treasure of 
the community, guild or society. To such 
exchanges of gifts, the superb display of 
silverware possessed by many of these in- 
stitutions is largely due. On saints’ days, 
name days, founders’ days and other festive 
occasions, in families, a similar custom was 
observed and this too contributed to the 
number of such articles still preserved. 
What is considered to be one of the 
handsomest drinking vessels in existence 
was purchased, in 1874, for the Museum of 
Industrial Art in Berlin, from the old town 
of Lueneburg, which owns a notably fine 
silver treasure, accumulated in the man- 
ner above indicated and which, through 
the fidelity and ingenuity of the officials 
of the town, escaped the melting pot, to 
which so many such treasures were con- 
signed, during the periods when Europe 
was racked by wars. The sum paid for 
this superb piece of work is said to have 
been 600,000 marks ($165,000) and it is one 
of the most conspicuous pieces in the 
“gold-room” of the museum. The body 
of the vessel is an elephant’s tusk 30 
inches in length; the vessel stands 27 
inches high. The mounting, of artistically 
elaborate workmanship, is of silver, gilded 
and enamelled, the supporters being two 
elephants, having on their backs turrets in 
which are Oriental warriors armed with 
fantastic weapons. Springing from the tur- 
rets is an intricate system of arches and 
pillars, supporting a pedestal, on which the 
tusk, encircled with elaborately chased and 
decorated metal bands, rests. The top- 
piece of the mount, a fine specimen of 
foliated chasing and open-work, bears the 
date of manufacture, 1486, while on the 
front of the main arch appears an angel 
resting on clouds and supporting shields. 
In the Royal Historical Museum at Dres- 
den, a somewhat similar drinking vessel 
is to be seen, the supporters in this case 
being a lion and a crouching man, who is 
encouraged to persevere in his task by the 
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HAND EMBOSSED ANTIQUE CUPS IN AUGSBURG AND NUREMBERG STYLES. 


chased and ornamented with foliage de- 
signs, support the horn. 
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There are many other similar vessels 
to be seen in the most noted European 
collections, that of the Czar of Russia at 
the Hermitage, Petrograd, being not- 
ably rich in fine specimens of German 
silversmith work in the form of drinking 
vessels. That these cups should have been 
highly prized by their owners can readily 
be imagined. From generation to genera- 
tion, they were handed down, being in 
many instances reserved for use only on 
special. occasions, such as a wedding, a 
christening, a coming of age, etc. Then 
they were produced, in formal ceremony, to 
be passed around the board, by the cup- 
bearers or pages, where the host or host- 
ess and their daughters did not consider it 
their special privilege to honor their guests 
by thus waiting on them. With the dis- 
ruption of European society that followed 
the Napoleonic wars, many of these price- 
less. heirlooms were melted down; those 
that escaped found their way into the mu- 
seums or were acquired by collectors and 
thus preserved for posterity. The great 
plate chests of the wealthy trade guilds 
and municipalities remained longest intact 
and even today, some of these old institu- 
tions make a display of silverware at their 
banquets that no public or private collection 
could supply. 

















ANTIQUE DRINKING VESSELS, INCLUDING TWO SHOWING THREE CUPS ON ONE STEM, 
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Riggs 

La Vallieres 
Pendants 
Link Buttons 
Tie Clasps 
Lockets 
Charms 


obs 
Watch Bracelets 
Watch Holders 
Rihg Mountings 
Gold, Silver and 
Plated Thimbles 
Flexible Bracelets 
Safety Pine 
Lorgnettes 
Hold Fast Lingerie 


asps 
Bead Neck Chains 
Pear! Necklaces 


tuds 
Vest Buttons 
Hat Pins 
Barrettes 
Emblem Goods 
Lapel Buttons 
Amber Cigarette 

Holders 
Patent Safety 

Guard Bracelets 
Brooches 


WHITE GOLD JEWELRY 
FINE PLATINUM JEWELRY 
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Scarf Pins 

Chains 

Bracelets 

Gold, Silver and 
Plated Knives 

Lingerie Clasps 

Baby Pins 

Gold, Silver and 
Plated Collar 
Buttons 

Bib Holders 

Cameo Goods 

Bar Pins 

Cigar Cutters 

Veil Pins 


Sautoir Chains 

Lorgnette Chains 

Crosses 

Gold and Silver 
Match Boxes 

Gold and Silver 
Cigarette Cases 

Key Rings 

Class Rings 

Locket Rings 

Japanese Jewelry 
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THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 2F GOLD JEWELRY IN THE WORLD 
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Rare Examples of Ancient Goldsmith 
Work from the Crimea 


HE greater portion of the territory now 
included within the boundaries of the 
vast Russian empire was, at the time when 
Greece and Rome had reached the zenith 
of their culture, a “place of darkness,” a 
land of savages of which comparatively 
nothing was known. Ranged by marauding 
bands of nomad Scythians, devoid alike of 
‘settled government or recognized religion, 
it was regarded only as a source of possible 
disaster, which it proved to be to neigh- 
boring civilized countries on more than one 





occasion, when its ruthless hordes over- 
whelmed and for centuries dominated 
some of its civilized neighbors. And yet, 


from this terra incognita have been obtained 
some of the most striking, many of the 
only purely characteristic specimens of an- 
tique art. Notable among them are su- 
perb examples of the work of goldsmiths 
of the most remote ages, in household: and 
ceremonial utensils, articles of personal 
adornment, etc. 

Some of the finest of these articles are 
evidently the work of Greek and Roman 
artisans and have come from points in the 
Black Sea littoral, which is not surprising, 
for having become cognizant of the wealth 
of minerals, of furs and other natural prod- 
ucts with which the territory was so bounti- 
fully provided, the Greeks especially, estab- 
lished trading posts on its confines, where 
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FINE SPECIMENS OF HANAPS, THE FAMOUS KAISER BECHER IN THE CENTER. 
(See text on pages 99-101.) 





CUPS. (See text on pages 99-101.) 


they could carry on trade with the inhab- 
itants. 

It is from the long-buried ruins of these 
trading posts, which ultimately developed 
into flourishing seaports and trade depots, 
with a considerable and wealthy Greek pop- 
ulation, or from the burial places of 
Scythian chiefs and leaders in the open 
country that the choicest of these won- 
derful specimens came, the Crimea, the 
Tauric Chersonesus of the Greeks, where 
some of the most important of their set- 
tlements were located, being a particularly 
prolific source of these finds. 

In the museum of the great palace of the 
Hermitage in Petrograd and in some local 
museums or private art collections in Rus- 
sia and others throughout the world, exam- 
ples of this beautiful work are to be found, 
a special catalogue de luxe in three vol- 
umes, compiled by order of the Russian 
Government, being devoted mainly to a 
description of the treasures of this char- 
acter in the Hermitage alone. 

Not only is their money value consider- 
able, for they are for the most part fash- 
ioned from the purest gold or silver, but 
these articles are of priceless importance 
for the insight they afford into the perfec- 
tion attained in their work by the gold- 
smiths of ancient days. Some of the ef- 
fects they produced are lost arts to the 
masters of today, especially the “granula- 
tion” of gold surfaces, in which they were 
closely covered with innumerable minute 
bosses of gold, while their repoussé work 
in boldness of design and perfection of 
execution, is a revelation to the modern 
artist. 

Coins, rings, jewels of all kinds, includ- 
ing collars, bracelets, earrings, brooches, 
fibulae, necklets, pendants, buttons, and an 
infinite variety of articles for the adorn- 
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ment of the person, mirrors and other toilet 
articles, drinking cups, sacred vessels for 
the temple or funereal use, are found in 
these “treasures,” and although their in- 
trinsic value has led in many cases to their 
destruction or recovery in a mutilated con- 
dition, there is still evidence of the high 
degree of perfection, as artists and arti- 
sans, their creators had attained. 

In addition to their value as art speci- 
mens, the historic value of these treasures 
must not be overlooked. They furnish us, 
in many instances, with authentic particu- 
lars in regard to the customs, costumes, 
etc., of the periods from which they date 
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Silver Mementoes of Daniel Webster 





[N spite of the intensity of political feelings 

in his time, Daniel Webster was re- 
spected and admired by friend and foe 
alike, by reason of his sturdy patriotism and 
his eloquence as an orator, no less than 
his ability as a lawyer. As a representa- 
tive of the State of Massachusetts, first in 
Congress and subsequently in the Senate, 
he distinguished himself as a _ consistent 
and earnest advocate of the principle of 
protection by tariff for the growing indus- 
tries of the United States, and in this 
capacity earned the gratitude of his Massa- 
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TALL SILVER TANKARDS PRESERVED AT POPEN, KURLAND. (See pages 99-101.) 


and not infrequently are a source of in- 
teresting information as to the personal 
appearance of famous historical characters, 
these skillful artists being renowned for 
their success in reproducing the features 
and physical characteristics of their sub- 
jects. 

When we consider that many of these 
objects date back 2,500 or 3,000 years and 
are still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, we cannot help a feeling of respect 
for an art that has survived the ages and 
that brings before us, well preserved, in- 
disputable evidence of the eminent skill at- 
tained by its masters so many centuries 
ago. 


chusetts constituency, which included many 
manufacturers. His vigorous opposition to 
slavery rounded out his remarkable career. 

From his many admirers, Webster re- 
ceived numerous handsome tokens of ap- 
preciation, a number of which are still 
preserved in Boston, where it is estimated 
that $30,000 worth of silverware alone is 
treasured as having been, at different times, 
presented to the great statesman. An elab- 
orate dinner set in silver is included in 
these mementoes, a fine specimen of Amer: 
ican silver work of the period, smooth fin- 
ished with artistic relief work, and includ- 
ing two tier candelabra, the various plat- 
ters, dishes, etc., down to the little butter 
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plates of silver, which have a gold lining. 

The piece most highly prized, however, 
is the famous Webster vase, in the keep- 
ing of the trustees of the public library. 
This handsome specimen of silverware, re- 
garded as one of the finest productions of 
the silversmiths of Massachusetts, stands 
15%Z inches high, measures 21% inches 
across the top, at the handles, and weighs 
upwards of 30 pounds. Elaborately chased 
and beautifully decorated, it bears the name 
of the makers, Jones, Low & Co., and the 
following inscription: “To-Daniel Webster, 
Defender of the Constitution, From Citizens 
of Boston, October 12, 1835.” 

It is needless to state that these memen- 
toes of the eminent orator and statesman 
are highly prized as public properties or 
privately-owned souvenirs, besides being, 
in many instances, highly creditable as 
specimens of the silversmiths’ work of the 
period. 








Ancient Goldsmith Work Unearthed 
in Costa Rica 





OR how many centuries they had lain 
concealed in mother earth there is no 
means of telling, but it is probable that the 
accidental golden find of Minor C. Keith, 
on his banana plantation in Costa Rica an- 
tedates the visit of Columbus to the West- 
ern Hemisphere; possibly the articles of 
which it was composed were kin to those 
that excited the cupidity of the gold-greedy 
Spaniards and caused the cruel and tyran- 
nical exploitation of the innocent natives. 

That they display no mean skill will be 
at once apparent to any one who inspected 
the several thousand pieces that constituted 
Mr. Keith’s collection, which has been on 
exhibition at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park West, New 
York. Another interesting feature is that 
they embody designs that are strangely sug- 
gestive of the symbols and emblems that 
were used by the goldsmiths of classical 
Europe, of Egypt, and of the Orient, in the 
production of their characteristic patterns. 

Mr. Keith evidently struck an ancient 
place of sepulchre, and to judge from his 
find, one devoted to the interment of the 
wealthy class. While the features are crude 
and often grotesque, there is an evident 
intention to make a distinction in the fig- 
ures between the sexes and although the 
head-dresses are quite elaborate and many 
of the figures are represented as wearing 
jewelry, such as necklaces, brooches, etc., 
they have no clothing. 

The animals, which include almost all 
the species known to this part of the world, 
are so skillfully made that their identifica- 
tion is quite possible, while some of the 
human figures are evidently intended to rep- 
resent supernatural beings, and bear a 
striking resemblance to gods that figure in 
Hindu mythology. It would be _ inter- 
esting indeed to endeavor to trace a con- 
nection between the people who formerly 
inhabited this part of the new world, and 
those who have for ages back dwelt in 
parts of Asia. 

As evidence of the skill of the workers in 
precious metals of the period to which these 
articles belong, they are of particular in- 
terest and value and worthy of close study. 
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The Largest Boulder of Jade Ever Mined 


Interesting Address Delivered by Dr. Geo. F. Kunz Before the Recent Meeting in New York of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science 




















5 sees the impressive and valuable 
mineral wonders which were displayed 
at the recent gathering of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science in New 
York, and now on permanent exhibition in 
the foyer of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is the largest boulder of 
jade ever mined. 

This magnificent mass, one of the most 
noteworthy contributions to mineralogy of 
recent times, and likewise full of archaeo- 


logical significance, is also of unusual in- 


tion of races. These views he presented in 
his great book, “Nephrit and Jadeit,” pub- 
lished in Stuttgart in 1875. Prof. A. B. 
Meyer, Director of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Museum at Dresden, however, 
proved later on that the presence of jade 
objects in Europe did not constitute an 
ethnological, but a chemical problem, al- 
though the greatest men of the period as- 
sailed this solution of a much-discussed 
theory. 

“The discovery of nephrite (jade) at 














DR. GEORGE F. KUNZ AND THE GIANT BOULDER OF JADE WHICH HE MINED. 


terest from the fact that it was discovered 
and mined by Dr. George F. Kunz, the 
distinguished author and authority on gems, 
and Honorable Curator of Gems in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
The giant boulder, with its beautiful and 
skillfully polished surface, attracted uni- 
versal attention from the scientists, as well 
as the general public. Through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Kunz the writer was favored 
with his own highly illuminating account 
of the discovery and mining of the huge 


jade, which was read by him before the -~ 


Anthropological Section of the Association, 
Mr. Kunz said: 

“Heinrich Fisher of the University of 
Freiburg, Baden, Germany, devoted almost 
his entire life to the study of jade. His 
consideration of the migration of races, 
and of the relation and origin of the vari- 
ous jade objects throughout Europe, led 
him to the conclusion that all jade and jade 
ornaments, objects, etc., found in Europe, 
had an Asiatic origin, due to the migra- 


Jordansmiihl, southwest of Breslau, Silesia, 
Germany, by H. Traube in 1884, helped to 
confirm Professor Meyer’s opinion. The 
object of my few remarks today is simply 
to state the circumstances of the finding of 
the large mass of jade—the largest that has 
ever been mined—the discovery of which 
threw more light on this subject. 

“While engaged in working on the cata- 
logue of the late Heber R. Bishop I realized 
that in this great collection of jade and 
jadeite there was not a single specimen of 
jade with the matrix attached, and upon 
investigation I found such to be the case 
in the collections of every American and 
foreign museum. It being my object to 
obtain such a specimen, I decided to visit 
the location of Jordansmuhl, where neph- 
rite had been found in situ. While abroad 
in 1899 this was made possible through the 
courtesy of Dr. C. F. Hintze, professor of 
mineralogy in the University of Breslau, 
whose assistant, Mr. Ulitzka, informed me 
as to the exact location of the quarry. I 


had but a single day at my disposal and Dr. 
Hintze was most skeptical about my being 
able to obtain the desired specimen in so 
short a time. But taking a train at 5 
o'clock in the morning, and through the 
courtesy of Karl von Kreigsheim, the 
owner of the property, I was able to be at 
Jordansmuhl before 7 o’clock. 

“We found several evidences of small 
pieces of nephrite at one side of the quarry. 
While investigating the quarry I noticed a 
great deposit of serpentine, due to altera- 
tion, which was in the form of a low, bowl- 
shaped hill about 75 feet in height and 2,000 
feet in length, and of which more than 
two-thirds had been removed during the 
past 2,000 years, the material having been 
used for roads, house foundations, bridges, 
etc. In one side of this hill there were 
several protuberances, some of which were 
weisstein, and were white in color and 
hard. I noticed one large protuberance, 
however, that was greenish in color, and 
upon breaking off a few splinters with a 
hammer, found that it was. nephrite. The 
mass was 7 feet in length, 2% feet in width 
and 1 foot in thickness. The question of 
blasting was not to be considered owing to 
the strict German regulations as to the use 
of dynamite. Fortunately, they use a re- 
markable lever-drill, made by embedding a 
heavy crowbar in a log about 12 feet long 
and six inches in diameter. We were able 
to get this bar into a slight crevice and 
with aid of a dozen men were able to loosen 
the mass. 

“Through the kindness of Dr. Hintze the 
specimen was prepared for shipment. Al- 
though he was entitled to one-half of what 
was found, he preferred to have some pol- 
ishing done for his museum rather than to 
take part of the jade, the result being that 
the entire mass is now in this country and 
is here in the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. During the past three months 
I was enabled to have the specimen pol- 
ished, and I believe that this specimen 
weighing 4,710 pounds (2,140 kilos) is the 
largest surface that has ever been polished. 

“With the exception of the water-worn 
boulder, weighing 7,000 pounds, shown in 
New Zealand Hall of the Museum, this is 
the largest specimen of jade ever found 
and is the largest mass ever mined. As it 
is large enough to furnish more than 
enough material to produce all the known 
objects of nephrite that have been found 
in Europe, it seems to prove most conclu- 
sively that the prehistoric jade (nephrite) 
objects found in Europe need not neces- 
sarily have been brought there in the V6l- 
kerwanderungen (migrations) from the 
East as was formerly supposed. 

“It seems most strange that although the 
locality at Jordansmithl was discovered in 
1884, this immense piece of jade should 
have remained unnoticed until 1899. The 





(Continued on page 111.) 
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“Regent Pearl” Scarf Pins 


Made from our “ORCHID (Superfine) INDESTRUCTIBLE” Quality, mounted 
on 14k Solid Gold Pins, or German Silver Pins with Platinum Finish. 


These Scarf Pins are of wonderful beauty and extraordinary value, and are made 
in several sizes, both round and pear shape, in Rose, Cream or White tints. 


Mounted in attractive display cases as shown. Beautiful individual presenta- 
tion cases for single pins on order. 


These pearls are exactly the same as are used in our famous necklace strings of 
“ORCHID (Superfine) INDESTRUCTIBLE” Quality of REGENT PEARLS, and 


have achieved a tremendous popularity on account of their unusual beauty and 


value. 


STOCK THESE SCARF PINS NOW! Show them as gifts for groomsmen and 
ushers at the Easter Wedding Season which comes early this year. Superb for 


birthday gifts for men. 


———A bert Lorsch & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, Lorsch Building, 35 Maiden Lane 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 131 Washington Street 
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An Explanation of the Eberswald 
Gold Treasure 





HE famous Swedish Investigator into 
Germanic antiquity, Oscar Montelius, 
gives, in the Deutsche Revue, a significant 
explanation of the great gold treasure found 
some time ago in the vicinity of the [Ebers- 
wald, Germany. Among the many superb 
gold objects from the bronze period that 
were buried here more than 3,000 years 
ago, the most conspicuous pieces were 
eight hemispherical gold vessels, the pur- 
port of which Montelius explains. 
These vessels are not to be regarded as 
drinking vessels, rather they have served a 
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played a part in the ancient Norse sun- 
worship. It was therefore an eminence on 
which, after anointing, sacrifice was made 
to a god. 

The discovery of six gold vessels on the 
edge of the Borgbjerg in Zealand, Sweden, 
also originates from an ancient heathen 
place of sacrifice. As such golden vessels 
are numerous in the northern territory, but 
only occur exceptionally in other countries, 
the dishes must be of Germanic workman- 
ship, and’ they furnish the best testimony 
as to the excellent taste and highly de- 
veloped technique of the Germanic gold- 
smiths of more than 1,000 years before our 
epoch. The gold that the Germanians used 

















HANDSOME CUPS IN THE KASSEL MUSEUM. (See pages 99-101.) 


religious purpose and are sacrificial dishes. 
That is evident from several similar dis- 
coveries, dating from the same civilization 
period and occurring in Germanic territory. 

Such evidence of their use is furnished 
by the discovery of 11 gold vessels at Lav- 
insgaard, on the island of Fuenen, which 
were fitted with elaborate arched handles in 
the form of fancy horse heads, wound with 
gold wire, resembling a form of dipper. 
Other similar discoveries have been made 
on ancient Germanic culture sites; for in- 
stance, a gold dish on the hill called 
“Smoerkullen” in the Swedish province of 
Holland. The name “Smoerkullen” is asso- 
ciated with “Smoer,” that is, butter, which 


was chiefly imported from the south and 
from the west. 

From discoveries made it is evident that 
from Siebenbuergen, Transylvania, and 
from Ireland particularly, gold was im- 
ported into the Germanic north during the 
hronze period. The treasure, as is prob- 
ably known, was presented at the time to 
the Kaiser, and has so far been kept at the 
royal castle in Berlin. 








A. W. Polinsky, of the Albert Co., jewel- 
ers at Duluth, Minn., has offered a trophy 
for members of the Western Curling Club 
this season. Four sets of engraved gold 
cuff links will be given by the jeweler. 
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The Largest Boulder of Jade Ever 
Mined 


(Continued from page 1909.) 








hill from which this specimen was removed 
had been used since Roman times, and from 
what I observed in the one day that I was 
at the locality, there seems to be no doubt 
that there are thousands of pieces of neph- 
rite scattered through the foundations of 
the houses, and in parts of the roads, 
bridges and other structures in the vicinity 
of Jordansmuhl. 

“Another notable mass of jade, which I 
have already referred to, also to be seen 
here in the Museum, was brought from 
South Island, New Zealand, in 1902, and 
was donated by the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Esq. This enormous block, the largest 
ever found (but not in sttu) weighs 7,000 
pounds. These two remarkable specimens 
are of unequalled interest and place the 
Museum collection first and foremost 
among the jade collections of the world. 

“Although both comprised under the 
common designation ‘jade,’ nephrite and 
jadeite are mineralogically distinct, the 
former being a magnesium-calcium silicate 
and the latter a sodium-aluminum silicate, 
although they are more or less similar in 
general appearance. The source of jadeite 
in our day is Burma, where it is mined in 
considerable quantities for Chinese demand. 
It is notably harder that nephrite, roughly 
speaking, and ranges in specific gravity 
from 3.20 to 3.40, whereas the average for 
nephrite is but 2.95. Jadeite was first de- 
termined in 1863 by the French mineral. 
ogist, Augustin Alexis Damour, who also 
determined an allied substance, chloramel- 
anite, of greater density (3.40), darker hue, 
and equal hardness, 

“In Alaska jade was found im situ by Lt. 
G. M. Stoney, U. S. Navy, in the Summer 
of 1886. The locality was the so-called 
‘Jade Mountain,’ an elevation north of the 
Kowak river, about 150 miles from its 
mouth. 

“The nephrite deposits in the quarry at 
Jordansmthl are found embedded between 
granulite and serpentine, in a long stretch 
of gabbro, extending for some 1,000 feet. The 
final removal of the great nephrite mass, 
and of other specimens from the same 
source, was superintended by me while’on 
a second visit to this region, when I was 
accompanied by my late son, George Hand- 
forth Kunz. He was enthusiastically inter- 
ested in all the proceedings, and co-op- 
erated heartily in the work. Among those 
who viewed the deposits at this time was 
the eminent German mineralogist, Pro- 
fessor Hintze. 

“A number of excellent photographs 
showing the site of the great mass and 
some of the stages of its extraction and 
removal, may be viewed here today, and 
will afford a more satisfactory and exact 
idea of the spot and its immediate sur- 
roundings than could be conveyed by a 
long description.” ; 

The largest boulder of jade ever mined 
was polished by Tiffany & Co. 








Aman & Co., Dayton, O., were robbed 
recently of a box of diamonds worth $1,000. . 
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Necklace of pearls, with the oriental tints. 


4 Clasp SOLID WHITE GOLD with gen- 
pe uine cut diamond. . . Presented in 
_ oblong case, 1234 inches long, velvet cov- 


ered, satin lined. 


To Sell for Fifteen Dollars 
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_ -it’s pearls, pearls, pearls 
every where you go. 





That's what all women are looking for, and 
with genuine pearls advancing to fabulous 
prices, more and more women every day are 
demanding— 


LaTAUST 














ws PEARLS 


Natural as Nature’s Own 


Profitable sales are yours on each of the 
twenty-two guaranteed qualities. Two are 
illustrated — CALIFE, an old friend; 
DIAMOND OPERA, a new one. Both will 
swell your receipts at Easter—the Spring 
Christmastide. 


Show Complete Stocks. La Tausca 
Pearls are featured in your jobber’s 
salesman’s line. Order when he calls. 


THE LOW-TAUSSIG-KARPELES (CO. 


PROVIDENCE PARIS NEW YORK 


Address all Communications to Providence 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ STOCK COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 
Sole Canadian Sales Agents for LaTausca Pearls 


CALIFE. . $25 


Jeweler’s Sales have 
proved the popularity of 
this item. Make it one 
of your Easter leaders. 
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The Evolution of the Brilliant Cut Diamond 





By Herbert P. Whitlock 


Curator of Minerals and Gems, New York State Museum. 





THE history of gem cutting, insofar as it 

touches the modern art of the lapidary, 
may be said to begin with the introduction 
of diamonds as personal ornaments into 
Europe about the 15th century. It is per- 
fectly true that precious stones were worn 
upon the person of men and women at a 
period which carries us well back into 
prehistoric times, and it is possible to 
trace a certain rough fashioning in even 
the most antique of these. But, aside from 
the question of wlether the early gem 
artifacts were worn for purely esthetic 
































Fj g. 2 
EARLY FORM OF DIAMOND CUTTING. 


reasons; or, aS is more probable, for 
charms endowed with a certain occult po- 
tency, the fact remains that up to a com- 
paratively late period no attempt was made 
in shaping a gem to do more than adapt 
its outline to the form of setting designed 
for it, and to round off its corners and ir- 
regularities so that its brilliancy might be 
seen to the best advantage. 

There is no doubt that early gem work- 
ers were largely governed by the tendency, 
prevailing among Hindu lapidaries even to 
the present day, of cutting for size and 


weight alone. The perfection of outline 
and mastery of artistic detail, which is 
shown by antique engraved gems gives wit- 
ness that the masters of this art had early 
achieved a finished technique, which, had 
it been applied to the cutting of facets 
upon gem stones, would certainly have 





Fig. 1 


ANTIQUE FACETTED BEADS OF EARLY PERIOD. 


given us many examples of artistic an- 
tique jewelry. As it is, facetted stones 
among the early worked gems are ex- 
tremely rare, the cutting usually assuming 
a rough cabochon form like that given to 
the sapphires, which enrich the pendant 
cross attached to the crown of the Gothic 
King Reccesvinthus (649-672 A. D.)’ 

As an exception to this general rule 
we have the two facetted beads of rock 
crystal found by Mortimer’ in a_ burial 
mound in East Yorkshire which evidently 
belong to the Early British Roman Period 
and are here reproduced. Fig. 1. Leaving 
out of account the smoothed surfaces 
ground in gems by the Pre-Christian glyp- 
tic artists to enable them to produce in- 
tagli and inscriptions, these two beads ap- 
parently represent one of the earliest 
attempts to decorate such stones with faces 
cut purely for artistic effect. 

In tracing the development of gem cut- 
ting in general, we are led inevitably for 
a point of departure to the forms first pro- 
duced in the cutting of diamonds, because 
these early diamond cuttings impressed 
their character and symmetry not only 
upon later developed forms of cutting 
adapted to diamonds but to the subsequent 
development of forms of cutting among all 
the other transparent gem stones. 

We have the authority of O. M. Dalton 
in the Catalogue of Finger Rings in the 
British Museum for the statement that 
previous to Louis de Bequem, that is prior 
to the latter half of the 15th century, 
four of the eight faces of octahedral dia- 
mond crystals were sometimes polished and 
the stone set with the polished pyramid 
projecting while the unpolished portion of 
the stone was imbedded in the setting. 

The next step in advance of this very 
obvious and primitive facetting was to 
brut two diamond crystals together until 
the operator had worn away one of the 
points of the octahedron into a square 
facet, corresponding to a table in the mod- 





1See G. F. Kunz, Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones, page 293. 

2Mortimer, J. R. Forty Years’ Researches in 
British and Saxon Burial Mounds of East York- 
shire. Plate CXIII Fig. 888. 


ern brilliant, and similarly worn a smaller 
facet on the opposite point corresponding 
to the culet. This earliest of diamond cut- 
tings is shown in Fig. 2. Frequently the 
culet was omitted and the table was devel- 
oped to even a smaller extent than shown. 
We have reason to believe that this modi- 
fied point cut persisted at least into the 
17th century inasmuch as a ring dating 
from this period in the British Museum col- 
lection is set with a diamond cut in this way. 

Aside from the fact that the modified 
point cutting utilized the maximum spread 

















Fig 3 


SINGLE CUT OF EARLY 17TH CENTURY. 


and a large proportion of the maximum 
weight of a given stone, the square girdle 
produced a certain awkwardness which, 
subsequently, led to the modifying of this 
form by the cutting away of the corner 
edges both in the crown and the pavilion 
and the production of an octagonal girdle. 
As a finished expression of the diamond 
cutters’ art this form of cutting, which is 
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shown in Fig. 3 and which is sometimes tury a development of the two previous 


called single-cut, has long been obsolete; 
it is, however, interesting to note that in 
the evolution of a modern brilliant cut, the 
diamond crystal or cleaved piece passes 
through both of the preceding forms as its 
initial stages before the corner, star and 
skill facets are produced. It would seem 

















TOP AND SIDE VIEW AND CROSS SECTION OF OLD 
SQUARE CUT BRILLIANT. 


fair then to consider both of these cuttings 
as old forms of brilliant cut.’ 
About the middle of the 17th cen- 


3See W. R. Catelle, The Diamond, Plate V, 
Figs, 1 and 2. 








forms of cutting into what has been vari- 
ously called the square cut brilliants, sin- 
gle-cut brilliants‘ or double cut brilliants® 








VIEWS OF ENGLISH SQUARE CUT BRILLIANT. 


took place. The first of these forms, Fig. 
4, which we will call the square cut bril- 
liant, retains the original square table of 
Fig. 2; the top main facet of a single cut 


. starting from the corner of the table mak- 


ing with the single cut an octagonal girdle 
the corners of which are taken off with the 
corner facets of a double cut starting from 
the same point. The main and corner fa- 
cets are repeated in the pavilion starting 
from a point on the edge corresponding to 
the corner of the table. This gives a bril- 
liant of 34 facets not without a certain 
amount of symmetry, particularly in the 
crown. 





4Emanuel. 5 Bauer. 
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Tracing the path of the rays in the lower 
outline of Fig. 4, all rays from the center 
to A pass out below through the culet, from 
A to B they are twice reflected and come 
back through the table, from B to C. They 
are once reflected and pass out below 
through the lower main facets, from C to 
D they are once reflected and come back 





Fig 6 


LATER DEVELOPMENT OF DOUBLE CUT BRILLIANT, 


to the eye through the top main facets as 
do also all rays from D to the girdle after 
being twice reflected. A glance at the 
effective pencils of rays shaded in the out- 
line will show the weakness of this cutting, 
which depends for what brilliancy it pos- 
sesses on a large culet, relatively little 
light being sent back, and what rays do 
return pass through few reflections and 
consequently have little of the prismatic 
flash of color due to interfering rays of 
light. 

The English square-cut brilliant, or old 
English star-cut brilliant, Fig. 5, is derived 
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as in Fig. 3, and with double cut corner 
facets developed as in the previous cutting. 
This gives a brilliant of 30 facets with an 
octagonal table and a rather more sym- 
metrical grouping of the facets of the 
crown than any of the preceding cuttings. 
Optically this cutting differs but little from 
the square-cut brilliant, most of the light 
sent back through refraction and interior 
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Fig. 7 


VARIATION OF TRIPLE CUT BRILLIANT. 


reflections emerging through the main and 
corner facets rather than through the table. 

A somewhat later development of the 
double cut brilliant is shown in Fig. 6. 
This is the connecting link between the 
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single cut brilliant of Fig. 3 and the vari- 
ous forms of the triple cut brilliant which 
will be presently discussed; the edges be- 
tween the main facets of the single cut 
being partly replaced in crown and pavilion 
each by two corner facets. This gives a 
brilliant of 50 facets with much the same 
outline of the girdle as has the Brazilian 
cut or Old Mine cut. (Fig. 8.) The 
paths of the interior reflections of this 
cutting as well as the amount of light sent 
back is much the same as in the case of 
the other two square-cut brilliants, the 


interior reflections being apparently a mat- 


ter of accident rather than of an attempt 
to utilize the refraction and total reflection 
of the stone by a definitely planned series 
of facets. 

What the square-cut brilliants following 
the lines of the basic octahedron failed to 
do was accomplished with the introduction 
of the triple-cut brilliant toward the end 
of the 17th century and the beginning of 
cutting for brilliancy and weight rather 
than for weight alone. Three variations 
of -the triple cut brilliant are of sufficient 
importance to be here considered. 


The English Round Cut Brilliant, of 
which an excellent description with rela- 
tive proportions is. to be found in Eman- 
uel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, was 
apparently in vogue in England in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. 


This variation of the triple cut brilliant 
(Fig. 7) differs from the American brilliant 
of to day only in the relative proportions of 
its essential parts. In it the angles of the 
octahedron were deviated from to produce 
a stone of depth rather than spread, the 
“lumpy” aspect of the cutting being the 
result of making the diameter of the girdle 
equal the total depth. The number of fa- 
cets were increased to 58 by the addition 
of the skill facets in the crown, a change 
which not only added to the symmetry of 
the exposed portion of the cutting but 
increased the surface reflections. The es- 
sential innovation, however, lay in the 
altering of the angles of the crown and 
pavilion main facets to totally reflect back 
a larger proportion of the light falling 
directly on the crown, these reflections 
materially adding to the brilliancy of the 
cutting. Following the course of these 
direct-falling rays of light in the outline 
of heavy lines at the bottom of the figure, 
we find that the rays from the center to A 
pass out at the culet from A to B they are 
twice reflected and emerge from the table, 


from B to C they are once reflected from > 


the lower main facets on the right and 
emerge from the opposite lower main fa- 
cets, passing out below the girdle, from C 
to D they are twice reflected and emerge 
through the table in a broad beam which 
contributes most of the brilliancy of the 
cutting, from D to E they are once re- 
flected from the culet and emerge through 
the opposite main facets of the crown as 
do also the rays from E to the girdle, after 
two reflections. It is evident that the the- 
ory of this cutting necessitates rather a 
high crown with a relatively small table 
and that some sacrifice is made of the 
spread of the stone so that for a given 
weight a stone of relatively small spread 
but considerable brilliancy is obtained. 
The tendency to retain the girdle outline 
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of the old square cut brilliants found ex- 
pression in the Brazilian cut brilliant or 
Old Mine cut, which is shown in Fig. 8 
and which was very much in vogue during 
the last century at a period when Brazil 
was producing most of the world’s dia- 
monds. In the example shown, the angles 
between the main facets of the crown and 
pavilion approach more nearly in average 
to the ideal angle (80°-85°) of the modern 
brilliant than in the English round cut 
brilliant, where this angle is over rather 
than under 90°. The result is a cutting of 
better because less “lumpy” proportions and 





Fig. 5 
TOP AND SIDE VIEW AND CROSS SECTION OF 
BRAZILIAN CUT DIAMOND. 


one in which thinner stones could be cut 
to better advantage. It is more difficult to 
trace the paths of the reflected rays in 
this cutting than in the preceding one be- 
cause the diagonal outline, shown in light 
lines differs to a considerable extent from 
the principal outline, shown in heavy lines 
and consequently the reflections of both 
systems of rays are shown in the lower 
portion of the figure; although in some in- 
stances the paths of the rays are omitted 
for the sake of simplifying the diagram. It 
will be noted that although most of the 
light which enters the stone is sent back as 
interior reflections, these tend, especially 
those which are reflected from facets of the 
diagonal segments (outline in light lines) 
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to emerge from the facets of the crown 
other than the table. The effect of this is 
to produce a central dead spot or “well” 
which is noticeable in many stones cut in 
this form. On the other hand, the many 
reflections suffered by the rays from A to 
C (reflected paths of rays not shown in 
figure) have the effect of producing strik- 
ing prismatic colors in the character of the 
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Fig. 9 
TOP SIDE VIEW AND CROSS SECTION OF MODERN 
BRILLIANT. 


reflections which renders stones cut in this 
form much more attractive than the Eng- 
lish round cut gems. 

The final stage in the evolution of an 
ideal brilliant cut takes the form of the 
American cut brilliant shown in Fig. 9. 
This cutting combines the most satisfac- 
tory angles of the Old Mine cut in a bril- 
liant with a round girdle, and although 
undoubtedly some of thi weight of the un- 
cut stone is sacrificed to brilliancy and pris- 
matic reflections a considerable spread 
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compared with the weight of the cut stone 
is reached. With the exception of the 
relatively small area of incident light be- 
tween C and D, which after refraction 
passes out through the lower main facets, 
all of the light falling directly on the 
crown is returned through the table, thus 
correcting the weakness of the Old Mine 
cutting and centering the brilliancy where 
it is most needed, that is, where the main 
corner and skill facets of the crown do not 
contribute to the brilliancy of the cutting 
by their direct reflections. The culet plays 
perhaps a smaller part in the optics of this 
form of cutting and is therefore reduced to 
a minimum. 








Australian Pearls 

PEARLS are today the magic word, at 

the sound of which the heart of every 
elegant dame beats faster. The brilliant 
society pictures of the season prove, uni- 
versally, the triumph of the pearls, which 
in their victorious progress constantly vie 
with their rivals, the flashing diamond, the 
magically sparkling emerald and the red- 
glowing ruby. 

The lady, who, at evening, with a self- 
satisfied smile, in front of her Venetian 
toilet mirror, adjusts her pearl ornaments, 
in her pleasure at the dull-glowing beauty 
of her necklace or her rings, will seldom 
think of where her pearls came from and 
what past is behind them. 

Until a short time ago, Ceylon was re- 
garded as the fatherland of the pearls. 
But of late years the pearl fisheries of 
Australia, more especially of Queensland, 
have displayed wonderful expansion and a 
large proportion of the pearls that display 
their neat radiance on the white necks of 
the votaries of fashion come from the coast 
waters of the youngest of the earth’s divi- 
sions. In Queensland alone, between 1901 
and 1907, no less than 4,640 tons of pearl 
oysters were obtained by fishing, the value 
of which was figured by statisticians at 
nearly $2,800,000. 

If fortune favors the exploiters, they are 
promised a fabulous gain, for the divers, 
who bring the oysters up from the bottom 
of the sea, undertake their laborious work 
for $5 to $8 per month, which is, it is true, 
increased by a special premium of $80 paid 
for every twenty hundred weight of pearl 
oysters recovered. From April until No- 
vember, the fishers, in their little boats, are 
at work outside, returning only every six 


weeks to replenish their stock of fuel and’ 


supplies. A steamer accompanies the flo- 
tilla of pearl fishers. Every afternoon, an 
officer visits the small craft of the natives 
and collects the oysters, which are then 
opened by the whites on board the vessel. 

The finest pearls are usually found in a 
little sac, close to the lips of the oyster. 
But the little bags in which the pearls 
found travel to England do not contain all 
the profit of the enterprise. The oyster 
shells have a value as mother of pearl; in 
New Caledonia a factory has been estab- 
lished in which mother of pearl buttons are 
made on a large scale, and another factory 
has been built in Queensland. 








Thomas Z. Bassett, Judsonia, Ark., has 
moved to Kinsett. 
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India as a Diamond Producer 





NDIA, at one time one of the chief sources 
of the world’s supply of precious stones, 
has of late years lost its importance in this 
respect. Undoubtedly this is in part due 
to the fact that the gems looted from na- 
tive potentates or obtained by purchase or 
barter from owners ignorant of their real 
value, are no longer to be had. The 
mines and deposits from which, in past 
ages, precious stones were obtained, are 
either lost sight of or are no _ longer 
worked at a profit. 

The Panna diamond fields present a case 
in point. It is believed that this country 
was the original home of the diamond and 
that here, some three and a half centuries 
ago, the famous Koh-i-noor, now one of 
the British crown jewels, was found. 
Such stones as are still furnished by 
India, are obtained by the superficial treat- 
ment of the old deposits and compare, 
neither in luster or value, with the stones 
found in South Africa. 

It is believed that the makeshift meth- 
ods pursued in the past have failed to 
reach the real diamond-bearing strata and 
that systematic workings, carried to a 
proper depth, would open up these deposits 
and yield highly profitable results. The 
Geological Survey of India has been de- 
voting considerable attention to this sub- 
ject and the reports of investigations made 
under its auspices have stimulated inter- 
est in the possibilities of India as a dia- 
mond producing territory. 








Silver Altar Works 





fi HE great altar works of silver, in which 
the early middle ages were rich and 
which furnished the Italian goldsmiths of 
the 14th century with an opportunity for 
the monumental exercise of their art, were 
also popular in the northern countries. 

Here may be mentioned the golden tute- 
pane in the Abbey church of Komburg and 
the golden table in the St. Michael’s Church 
at Liineburg, destroyed in 1698, which, 7 x 
9 feet in size, was covered with repoussé 
gold plate in figured designs. 

Smaller, portable altars, often styled 
“traveling altars,’ are fairly numerous. 
They seldom have the complete tabernacle 
form, like that preserved in Munich at the 
“Brick Chapel.” More presumably, they are 
only tablets, architecturally framed, or wing 
altars, such as are styled tryptichs. In 
their treatment, the latter display a close 
resemblance to the covers of the evangel- 
istarics or missals from which they mainly 
differ by the embodiments of reliquaries. 








A report from London last week stated 
that the offices of the De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, Limited, had received a cable 
from Kimberley to the effect that the direc- 
tors of the company had declared a divi- 
dend on the preference shares of 40 per 
cent., less the income tax of 5s. on the &. 


‘This preference dividend covers the 12 


months ending Dec. 31. It was stated that 
the date of payment of all arrears on De 
Beers preference shares would soon be an- 
nounced and the question of resaming divi- 
dends on the deferred shares will be 
discussed at the close of the financial year. 
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Text Books for the Jeweler’s Library 


A Few Words on the Literature of the Gold and Silversmith and Gem 





Do Well to Consult 
By CLEMENT W. COUMBE 


Dealer, Which Merchants Will 





D° you consider yourself well-posted in 
the art of gold and silversmithing? 
Are you well read in the art? The retailer 
who knows just how to push a piece of 
jewelry or plate across the counter and 
state its price and cannot talk the subject 
of his art wares, is far from being a perfect 
retailer. How many of the persons behind 
the counter do not know the difference be- 
tween a gemmel ring and a fibula! The 
man at the bench who can tell by its design 
and workmanship the date of a “bifid,” 
“rat-tail” spoon within 50 years is an ex- 
ception. The general idea seems to pre- 
vail that a man is self-sufficient if he can 
barely do just what lies within the imme- 
diate sphere of his activities. And, when 
a question out of the ordinary routine ap- 
pears before him, he is nonplussed and 
should realize the narrowness of his capa- 
bilities. Such restriction should be re- 
pulsive to one having ambition in his calling. 
He should become a student, a reader, on 
his subject. 

The beginner nearly always starts out 
with this preconceived notion: “I have no 
time to read.” And that same beginner will 
sit on his car-seat, going to or from his 
work, idly staring at the girls around him 
as his mind occupation. The highly suc- 
cessful are rarely of this class. The term 
“success” means to them a hunger after all 
the information available on the topic of 
their vocation. Their superior knowledge 
is what places them above their co-workers 
and assigns a high position for them, where 
they can solve problems that the routine- 
restricted man is incapable of understand- 
ing. This article is not for the day- 
drudge. 

The ambitious worker in any line of the 
jewelry or gold and silversmithing industry 
need never fear the time will arrive when 
he will feel ashamed of knqwing too much 
about his art, whether he is a benchworker 
or salesman. The soulful worker will 
grasp after more information when he has 
learned all that comes to him in his daily 
labors. And it is just that extra study that 
quickly instils in him that love of the su- 
periority he is acquiring. Above all, how- 
ever, he soon discovers that the new realms 
of art he is entering have an enchantment 
which his work-a-day labors had never re- 
vealed to him. The Arcana, not the every- 
day formulae, unveil the beauties of a pro- 
fession so differentiated from bread-win- 
ning. 

There is no subject more interesting than 
the history of the technique of the workers 
in the precious metals. It is full of ro- 
mance. And, with a deep-read knowledge 
of the many side-lights around this ancient 
and classical art, you become a missionary, 
and can assist your less instructed fellow, 
by stepping onto the lecture platform now 
and again, by enlarging his vision. 


Such discourses in your town or city 
must advance your commercial repute. It 
should become a duty to see that your pub- 
lic library has at least a sprinkling of books 
on gems and the precious metals on its 
shelves. Such a course of action, in the 
end, will bring ever better and better re- 
turns from your newspaper advertising. 
The editorial staff can become interested 
and give reading space to the subject. So 
far such discourses are restricted to the 
conventions of the trade associations, un- 
fortunately. 

Let us make it clear that art culture and 
workshop practice, though apparently far 
apart, in reality (as the German schools can 
show you) overlap one another and are 
part and parcel of the same means to effi- 
ciency. By intense literary study, accom- 
panied with the so-called practical expert 
knowledge, the student gets into and 
breathes an atmosphere and obtains a 
brain-trend which alone can bring forth 
originality of creation of the beautiful. A 
love and enthusiasm for his work follows 
which never fails to bring a success other- 
wise impossible. 

The obtaining of titles of authoritative 
works on gold and silversmithing is easier, 
of course, for the dweller in large than in 
small cities. The librarian of the smaller 
towns, however, can get these authors’ 
works through his library associations. 
Those living in large cities will find a good 
array of works on this topic in the public 
library. 

Let us take New York city as an exam- 
ple. Here the research student has three 
immense sources from which to draw. The 
Public Library building (42nd St. and 
lifth Ave.) has a vast selection to choose 
from in the Catalogue Room (315) card 
index. The reading room is _ alongside. 
Those who desire to do some reading at 
home can visit the circulating library de- 
partment on the basement floor (room 80) 
and find in the card index some useful 
works there available. Better still, though, 
is the following method. Show your lib- 
rary card in room 100 (where is the card 
index of all the works in the 36 branch 
public libraries) and state that you desire 
to obtain titles on gold and silversmithing 
that circulate. Then you can use the card 
index and make a list for your branch 
library to obtain for you. That is the sec- 
ond ‘source. The third is found in the su- 
perb library of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at Central Park and 82nd St. 
William Clifford, the most obliging of 
librarians, will aid you in your venture, if 
you tell him your aim. Mention THe 
JEWELERS’ CrrcuLaR (he is a good friend 
of this journal) and his _ bibliographical 
knowledge is at your disposal; take our 
word for it. 

The writer has compiled a pitifully de- 


fective list of titles that he finds in his card 
index. It is hardly representative, but can 
be used tentatively, because all these works 
are in these libraries. This small list is 
composed of “chips” from this writer’s 
“workshop.” 
Works on Jewelry 
ENGLISH. 

“The Art of the Goldsmith and Jeweler.” 
By T..B. Wigley, 1898. 

“Antique Gems and Rings.” 
C. W. King. 

“A Memoir on the Jewelry of the An- 
cients.” By A. Castellani, 

Cantor Lectures on the History of Per- 
sonal Jewelry. By C. Davenport, London, 
1902. i 

“Rare Jewels.” By A. H. Smith, New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 

“Jewelry of All Nations.” By H. C. 
Perleberg (translation). 

“Jewelry.” By H. Clifford Smith, 1908. 

“Jewelry.” By E. Basserman-Jordan, 
1909 (translation). 

“Jewelry and Silver Work.” 
1906. 

“Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times.” By Romilly Allen, Celtic Jewelry. 

“Early Christian Art in Ireland.” By 
Margaret Stokes, 

“Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
By De Baye. 

“The Magic of Jewels and Charms.” By 
Dr. G. F. Kunz. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. 

“Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets.” 
By Maclver Percival. London, Fisher Un- 
win; New York, F. A. Stokes Co., 1912. 

“Silverwork and Jewelry.” A Text-book 
for Students and Workers in Metal. By 
H. Wilson. (In the Artistic Crafts Series.) 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 

“Simple Jewellery.” A _ practical hand- 
book dealing in certain elementary methods 
of design, etc. By R. L. B. Rathbone. New 
York: Van Nostrand Co., 1910, 

“Peasant Art in Sweden, Lapland and 
Iceland.” Edited by Charles Holme. John 
Lane Co. (The Studio), 1909. (Peasant 
Jewelry. ) 

“Treasure of the Oxus.” 
seum Guide to Byzantine, etc. 

Dalton’s works on antique jewels. 


FRENCH. 

“Bijouterie.” By Roger-Miles. 

“Bijoux anciens et modernes.” 
tenay. 

“Catalogue général des Antiquités Egypti- 
ennes.” By E. Vernier, 1907. (Jewelry and 
goldsmiths’ work.) 

“La Bijouterie et la Joaillerie Egyptienne.” 
By Emile Vernier. (Institute francaise 
d’Archéologie orientale, Vol. 2.) 

GERMAN. 

“Der menschliche Schmuck.” By Mathias. 

(“Geschichte der technischen Kiinste.”) 


By Rev. 


By A. Koch, 


British Mu- 


By Fon- 
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“Der Goldschmuck der Renaissance.” 


By Luthmer. 
“Die Volkerschmtuick.”’ 
(Peasant jewelry.) 


By Haberland. 


Enamels 
ENGLISH. 


“Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages.” By Jules Labarte. English trans- 
lation of French work (see French title 
below). Published by John Murray, 1855. 
One chapter on enamels. 

“Treatises” on Goldsmithing by Ben- 
venuto Cellini. This has a chapter on 
enameling. 

“A Treatise on Divers Arts.” Old Latin 
work by the Monk Theophilus, has a chap- 
ter on enameling. Robert Hendrix’s trans- 
lation was published by Murray, 1847. 

“Introduction to a catalogue of European 
Enamels.” Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
1897. 

“Portfolio” magazine, 1893, has papers 
on English Enamels. By J. S. Gardner. 

“Enamels.” By Mrs. Nelson Dawson 
(Series Little Books on Art). A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, 1908. 

“Enamels.” By Albert Way. In Lon- 
don Archaeological Institute, 1848. 

“Art Treasures of the United Kingdom.” 
By Waring. 

“Vitreous Art.” Sir A. W. Franks. 

“Celtic Art.” Romilly Allen. 

“Early Christian Art in Ireland.” 
garet Stokes. 

Lecture on “Enamels.” 


Mar- 


By Cyril Dav- 


enport. In Journal of the Society of Arts, 
1899. 

“Enameling on Metals.” By Henry 
Cunynghame. 


“Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages.” 
By Henry Shaw. London: William Pick- 
ering, 1851. Pictures of enamels. 

“Enamels and Enameling.” By Paul 
Randau. Translated from the German by 
Charles Galter. 

“Industrial Arts of India.” By Sir 
George Birdwood (noted authority). , 

“Enameling.” By Dr. Hendley, in Jour- 
nal of Indian Art, April, 1884. 

“Jeypore Enamels.” By Jacob and Hend- 
ley, 1886. 

“Japan, Its History, Arts and Literature.” 
By Capt. F. Brinkley. London: T. C. & 
E. C. Jack, 1904. 

“Japanese Enamels and Notes on Ship- 
po.” By J. L. Bowes. 

“The Pictorial Arts of Japan.” 
Anderson. 

“The Ornamental Arts of Japan.” By 
G. A. Audsley. (VIIth section.) 

“The New Far East.” By Arthur Diosy. 


FRENCH, 


“Histoire des Arts Industrials au Moyen- 
Age, et a l’époque de la Rénaissance.” By 
Jules Labarte. Paris: Librairie de A. 
Morel et Cie., 1864. Lengthy chapter on 
enamels. 

“Histoire de la Verrerie et de 1’Email- 
lerie.” By Garnier. 

“L’Art de l’Emaille de Limoges.” By 
Alfred Meyer. 

“Les Emaux Cloisonnés.” 


By W. 


By Ph. Burty. 


“L’Art de peindre en Email.” By P. 
Ferraud. Paris, 1720. 
“L’Art de peindre sur Email.” By A. de 


Montamy. Paris, 1765. 
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‘Monuments Frangais Inédits.” By André 
Pottier. Paris: N. X. Willemin, 1839, 

“Les Arts au Moyen-Age.” By Alex. du 
Sommerard. Paris, 1838-1846. (Five vols. 
text; five vols. plates in folio.) 

“Notice Historique sur les Emaux et les 
Emailleurs de Limoges.” By Maurice 
Ardant. Second edition 1842. 

“Notice sur les Emaux x x x du Louvre.’ 
By M de Laborde. Paris: Vinchon, 1852. 
(Two vols. Vol I., history and description. 
Vol. II., glossary, etc.) 


GERMAN. 


“Roemischer Schmelzschmuck.” 
von Cohausen. Wiesbaden, 1873. 

“Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelal- 
ters.” By Otto von Falke and H. Frau- 
berger. 

“Beschreibung der, in der koeniglichen 
Kunstkammer zu Berlin, vorhandenen 
Kunstsammlung, nebst einer monogram- 
men Tafel.” Berlin, 1838. 


[ Note.—A. Maze-Sencier, in his “Livre des col- 
lectionneurs,” gives a list of enamelers. Pub- 
lished by Librairie Renouard, Paris, 1885. In 
Warmy’s “Art Treasures of the United King- 
dom” is aé_ story of “Enamel Painters of 
Limoges,” by A. W. Franks. Bucher’s ‘“Ge- 
schichte der technischen Kuenste”’ (Stutgart, 
1875) has a bibliography on enamels. J. J. 
Foster’s “Chats on old Miniatures” gives a fair 
list of enamelers. For those interested in the 
colors used in enameling I would recommend: 
srongniart’s “‘Traité pratique sur la preparation 
des couleurs d’Email,”’ in “Revue scientifique 
et Industrielle,’’ Dec., 1844-Jan. and Feb., 1845; 
also De Montamy’s “Traité des couleurs pour 
la peinture en Email.’’] 


Gold and Silversmithing 
ENGLISH. 

“Art Work in Gold and Silver” (medie- 
val); “Art Work in Gold and Silver” 
(modern) (2 vols.). By H. B. Wheatley. 
New York: Scribner & Welford, 1882. 

“Gilda Aurifabrorum.” A _ history of 
English goldsmiths and plateworkers, and 
their marks stamped on plate. By William 
Chaffers. London: Reeves & Turner 
(about 1883). 

“English Goldsmiths and Their Marks.” 
A history of the goldsmiths and platework- 
ers of England, Scotland and Ireland, with 
over 11,000 marks reproduced in facsimile. 
By William Chaffers and James Jackson. 
London: McMillan & Co., Ltd., 1905. 

“Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages.” 
By Julia de Wolf Addison. Boston: L. C. 
Page, 1908. 

Goldsmiths and Goldsmiths’ Work.” By 
Nelson Dawson. London: Methuen & Co. 
(first edition 1907). Connoisseur’s Library. 

“Ancient and Modern Gold and Silver- 
smiths’ Work in the South Kensington 
Museum (London).” By J. Hungerford 
Pollen. London: Chapman & Hall, 1878. 

“Catalogue of the Gutmann Collection.” 
By E. Alfred Jones (see under plate). 

“The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle” 
(England). By E. Alfred Jones. 

“Oriental Silverwork, Malay and Chi- 
nese; a Handbook for Collectors.” By 
H. L. Roth. 

“Cellini’s Treatises on Goldsmithing and 
Sculpture.” London, 1898. 

“Benvenuto Cellini.” By Eugene Plon. 
Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 

FRENCH. 


“Histoire de l’Orfévrerie francaise.” By 
H. Havard. 


’ 


By A. 
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“Histoire de JlOrfévrerie depuis les 
Tempes les plus reculés jusqu’a nos Jours.” 
By Comte de Lasteyrie du Saillant. 

“Dictionnaire d’Orfévrerie, etc.” By M. 
l’Abbé Texier. Paris: M. l’Abbé Migne, 
1857. (Ecclesiastical only.) 

“Nouveau [Ve et Ve cahier concernant 
l’Orfévrerie, etc.’ By P. Morceau. 

“L’Orfévrerie réligieuse.” By L. Palus- 
tre. (Ecclesiastical. ) 

“L’Orfévrerie réligieuse et civile.” 
Molinier. 

“Recherches sur l’Orfévrerie en Espagne.” 
By J. C. Davillier. 

“Histoire Generale des Arts appliqué a 
ala fin du XVIIIe 
siécle.” By Charles Louis Emile Molinier. 
Paris, 1888. 4 vols., of which Vol. IV. is 
dedicated to “Goldsmithing.” . 


By E. 


GERMAN, 


“Deutsche Goldschmiede-werke des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts.” By Dr. J. H. von Hefner- 
Alteneck. Frankfort: Verlag von Hein- 
rich Keller, 1890. 

“Die Edelschmiedekunst 
ten.” By E. Czihak. 

“Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst.” 
Frankfort: Verlag von Heinrich Keller 
(technical treatment), 1908. 

“Gold and Silber in dem Kunstgewerbe- 
Museum.” By Lessing. (Handbook of the 
Royal Museum in Berlin.) 

“Die Kleinodien des heiligen rdémischen 


friherer Zei- 





Reiches.” By Herr Bock. 
“Aegyptische Einlage in Gold.” M. 
Rosenberg. 
Old Plate 
“An Illustrated History of English Plate, 
Ecclesiastical and Secular.” By Charles 
James Jackson. 2 vols. London: B. T. 


Batsford, 1911 (noted authority). 

“The Plate Collector’s Guide.” 
Macquoid. Arranged from Cripps. 
merous illustrations and plate marks. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

“Old English Plate.” Ecclesiastical, deco- 
rative and domestic; its makers and marks. 
By Wilfred Joseph Cripps. Editions 1878, 
1901, etc. London: John Murray. New 
York: Francis B. Harper, 1899. 

“Old Plate.” Ecclesiastical, decorative 
and domestic; makers and marks. By John 
Henry Buck. New York: The Gorham 
Mfg. Co., 1888. 

“Old Plate.” Its makers and marks. By 
John Henry Buck. Enlarged edition, New 
York: The Gorham Mfg. Co., 1903. 

“Chats on Old Silver.” By Emily Leigh 
Lowes. New York; Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 1910. 

“Chats on Silver.” By Arthur Hayden. 
English plate. New York: F. A. Stokes 
Co., 1916. 

“Old London Silver.” By Montague 
Howard. London: Batsford, 1903. 

“Ancient and Modern Gold and Silver 
Work.” By Pollen (see gold and silver- 
smiths). 

“Old Silver Work.” By J. Starkie Gard- 
London: Batsford, 1904. 

“Old English Platers and Their Marks.” 
By B. W. Watson, 1908. 

“Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate.” 
By William Chaffers. London: Reeves & 
Turner. 


“Colonial Silver of the XVII. and XVIII. 


By Percy 
Nu- 
New 
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Centuries.” By N. W. Elwell. 

“Hall Marks Illustrated.” By W. Red- 
man Bradford. 

“The Corporation Plate and Insignia of 
Office of the Cities and Towns of England 
and Wales.” By LI. Jewitt and St. John, 
1905. 2 vols. 

“College and Corporation Plate.” By 
Wilfred Joseph Cripps. A handbook to the 
reproduction of silver plate. South Kens- 
ington Museum publication. 1881. 

“Old Oxford Plate.” By H. C. Moffatt. 
1906. 

“Old French Plate.” With tables of the 
Paris date letters and facsimiles of other 
marks. By Wilfred Joseph Cripps. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1880. 


COLLECTIONS. 

“The Waddesdon Bequest; the Collection 
of Jewels, Plate and Other Works of Art,” 
etc. London: British Museum, 1899, 

“The English Regalia.” By Cyril Daven- 
port. 

“The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of 
London.” By E. Alfred Jones. 

“Old English Plate of the Emperor of 
Russia.” By E. Alfred Jones, 1909. 

“Catalogue of the Gutmann Collection of 
Plate now the Property of J. P. Morgan.” 
By E. Alfred Jones. London: Bemrose & 
Sons, 1907. 

“Illustrated Catalogue of the Collection 
of Old Plate of J. P. Morgan.” By E. 
Alfred Jones, 1908. 

“An Illustrated Volume of Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s Collection of Plate.” By 
E. Alfred Jones. 





Ecclesiastical Plate 

“Old Silver of the American Churches.” 
By E. Alfred Jones. 

“The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of 
Foreign Churches in England.” By E. Al- 
fred Jones. 

“The Old Church Plate of the Isle of 
Man.” By E, Alfred Jones. 

“Old Scottish Communion Plate.” By 
Rev. Thomas Burns. 

(The church plate of about every county 
in England has a descriptive work by dif- 
ferent authors. Wales also has a share.) 

“Old Cambridge (England) Plate.” By 
Charles J. Jackson. 

“Old Oxford Plate.” By H.C. Moffatt. 

“English Chalices and Patens.” By 
Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and T. M. 
Fallow. In Archaeological Journal, 1887. 





Sheffield Plate 

“History of Old Sheffield Plate.” Being 
an account of the origin, growth and decay 
of the industry, and of the antique silver 
and white and Britannia metal trade. With 
chronological lists of makers’ marks and 
numerous illustrations of specimens. By 
Frederick Bradbury. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1912. 

“Sheffield Plate.” Its history, manufac- 
ture and art, with makers’ names and 
marks, also a note on foreign Sheffield 
plate, with illustrations. By Henry Newton 
Veitch. London: George Bell & Sons, 1908. 

“Old Sheffield Plate.” By W. Sissons. 
“Sheffield Plate.” By W. Sissons, 





Spoons 
“The Spoon: Primitive, Egyptian, Ro- 
man, Medieval and Modern.” By Habba- 


THE 
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kuk O. Westman (pseudonym of Thomas 
Ewbank). London: Wiley & Putnam, 1845. 

“The Story of the Spoon.” By Marion 
Elliston, in English Illustrated Magazine, 
1912. 

“The Spoon and Its History; Its Form, 
Material and Development, More Particu- 
larly in England.” By Charles J. Jackson. 
In Archaeologia, Vol. 53, Part I. (1892.) 
The same, but brought more up to date, is 
in his “Illustrated History of English 
Plate,” at head of this plate list. 

“Catalogue of the Collection of Spoons 
Presented by Mrs. S. P. Avery to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York.” 
Preface by J. H. Buck, published by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1908. 


Works on Engraved Gems and Cameos 
ENGLISH. 


“Engraved Gems,” including signets, talis- 
mans and ornamental intaglios, ancient and 
modern. By Duffield Osborne. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 

“Antique Gems.” ‘Their origin, uses and 
value as interpreters of ancient history, and 
as illustrative of ancient art, with hints to 
gem collectors. By Rev. C. W. King. 
London: John Murray. Second edition 
1866. 

“Antique Gems and Rings.’ By C. W. 


King. 2 vols. London: Bell: & Daldy, 1872. ° 


“Handbook of Engraved Gems.” By 
C. W. King. London: George Bell & Sons, 
1885. 

“Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the 
British Museum, London.” (Printed by 
order of the trustees.) By A. H. Smith. 
Revised and introduction written by A. S. 
Murray, 1888. | 

“Engraved Gems.” By Maxwell Som- 
merville. Published by Drexel-Biddle Co., 
Philadelphia. 

“Hand Book of Engraved Gems.” By 
C. W. King. Published by Bell & Daldy, 
London, 1866. 

“Ancient Gems.” By J. H. Middleton. 
Cambridge (portfolio monograph, No. 36) ; 
1891. ' 

“Gems and Jewels.” By Mme. De Bar- 
rera. 

“Cameos.” By Cyril Davenport. 


FOREIGN. 


“Die antiken Gemmen Geschichte.” By 
Adolf Furtwangler. Berlin and Leipzig, 
1900. 

“Erklarendes Verzeichniss der antiken 


vertieft geschnittenen Steine. By Toelken.: 


Berlin, 1835. 

“Thesaurus Gemmarum §antiquarum, 
astriferarum quae e compluribus,” etc. By 
Atlante Farnesiano. Florence (old Latin 
work). 

“Contemplatio Gemmarum.” Printed by 
Ulricus Liebpertus, at Brandenburg, 1697. 
By order of His Serene Highness, the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg (Serenissimus Elec- 
toris Brandenburgici). 

“La Gravure en Pierres Fines.” Cameos 
and intaglios. By Ernest Babelon, Paris, 
Ancienne Maison Quantin, 1894. 

“Die drei Meister der Gemmenglyptik.” 
Story of the three Pichlers, Antonio, 
Giovanni and Luigi, three masters of gem- 
engraving. By Bruno Bucher. Vienna, 
1874. 
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“Catalogue des Camées a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale.” By E. Babelon. 

“Catalogue of Tassie’s Gems.” By Prof. 
Respé. (Tassie, a Scotchman, made splen- 
did imitations, in glass, of antique gems). 


Talismans 


“The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” 
By Dr. Geo. Fred’k Kunz, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1914. 

“The Book of Talismans, Amulets and 
Zodiacal Gems.” By Wm. Thomas and 
Kate Pavitt. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay, 1915. 

“The Magic of Jewels and Charms.” By 
Dr. George Fred’k Kunz. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. 

“Scottish Charms and Amulets.” By G. 
F. Black. 

“Die Amulette der alten Aegypter.” By 
A. Wiedemann. Leipzig, 1910. 

“Finger-ring Lore.” By William Jones. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1898. Dr. 
G. F. Kunz has a work (now on the press) 
being published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 





To adequately cover the ground of this 
subject would take up many times the space 
at disposal, not to mention the days of 
work it would entail. However, half the 
sport of research consists of the hunt for 
worthy prey. You can enlarge and improve 
on this list easily and find pleasure in the 
quest. If the writer, through these lines, 
leads a few minds, eager for sttuidy of one 
of the most entrancing topics in this world, 
in the right and easiest direction, he is 
amply repaid by the certain pleasurable and 
profitable outcome to the student. 


Gems and Precious Stones 


The following text and reference books, 
with publishers’ prices, were recently com- 
piled by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and issued in the Report on Gems and 
Precious Stones in 1915 and republished in 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Bauer, Max, Precious Stones; translated 
by L. J. Spencer, 627 pp., illustrated with 
colored plates ; London, C. Griffin & Co. (J. 
B. —- Co., agents, Philadelphia). 
($15.) 

Bridgman, Helen Bartlett, Gems, 117 pp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1916. 

Cattelle, W. R., The Diamond, 433 pp., 
plates, New York, John Lane Co., 1911. 
Illus, ($2.) 

(Same), Precious Stones, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1903. Illus. ($5.) 

Claremont, Leopold, The Gem Cutter’s 
Craft, London, George Bell & Sons, 1906. 
($5.) : 

Crookes, Sir William, Diamonds, 146 pp., 
illustrated, London and New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1909. (75 cents.) 

Escard, J., Les Pierres Précieuses (pre- 
cious stones), 520 pp., illustrated with col- 
ored plates, Paris, H. Dunod et E. Pinat, 
1914. (About $7.) 

Farrington, O. C., Gems and Gem Min- 
erals, 229 pp., illustrated with colored plates, 
Chicago, A. W. Mumford Co., 1903. ($3.) 

Goodchild, W., — Stones, 309 pp., 
illustrated, London, Archibald Constable & 
Co. (Ltd.), 1908. ($2.) 

Jezek, Boh., Aus dem Reiche der Edel- 
steine (In the domain of the precious 
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stones), 171 pp., 8 pls., figs., Prague, Austria, 
E. Weinfurter. 

Johnston, R. A. A., A List of Canadian 
Mineral Occurrences: Canada Geol. Survey 
Mem. 74, 275 pp., Ottawa, 1915. 

Kunz, G. F., Gems, Jewelers’ Materials, 
and Ornamental Stones of California, 2d 
ed.: California Min. Bureau Bull. 37, 171 
pp., illustrated (4 colored plates), 1905. 
(Price and postage, 58 cents.) 

(Same), The Magic of Jewels and Charms, 
422 pp., 58 pls. (8 in color), figs., Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. ($5.) 

(Same), History of Gems Found in North 
Carolina: North Carolina Geol. and Econ. 
Survey Bull. 12, 60 pp., illustrated with col- 
ored plates. (Free; postage, 10 cents.) 

(Same), The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones, 406 pp., 61 pls. (6 in color), figs., 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1913. ($5) 

(Same), Gems and Precious Stones of 
North America, 367 pp., illustrated with col- 
ored plates, New York, Scientific Publish- 
ing Co., 1890. ($10.) 

(Same), Shakespeare and Precious Stones, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916, 
($1.) 

Liesegang, R. E., Die Achate (Agates), 
118 pp., illustrated, Dresden and Leipzig, 
1915. 

Mastin, J., Chemistry, Properties, and 
Tests of Precious Stones, London, Spon, 
1912. ($1.) 

Michel, Kunstliche Edelsteine (Artificial 
precious stones), Leipsig, Wilhelm Diebner. 
(About $1.25.) 

Pogue, J. E., The Turquoise; A study of 
its history, mineralogy, geology, ethnology, 
archeology, mythology, folklore and tech- 
nology: Nat. Acad. Sci. Mem., vol. 12, pt. 
2, No. 3, 206 pp, 22 pls. (1 colored), figs., 
1915. 

Rothschild, M. D., Handbook of Precious 
Stones, 143 pp., New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1890. ($1.) 


Smith, G. F. H., Gem Stones, 312 pp., 


illustrated with colored plates, London, 
Methuen & Co. (Ltd.), 1912. ($2.10.) 

Streeter, E. W., Precious Stones and 
Gems, illustrated with colored plates, Lon- 
don, George Bell & Sons, 1898. ($4.) 

Tassin, Wirt, Catalogue of Gems in the 
United States National Museum: U. S. 
Nat. Mus. Ann. Rept., 1900, pp. 476-670. 
Contains a good bibliography. 

Wagner, P A., The Diamond Felds of 
South Africa, 347 pp., illustrated, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, Transvaal Leader, 1914. 

Williams, G. F., The Diamond Mines of 
South Africa, 2 vols., 359 pp., 353 pp., illus- 
trated, New York, B. F. Buck & Co., 1905. 
($25. ) 

Wodiska, Julius, A Book of. Precious 
Stones, 365 pp, illustrated with colored 
plates, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1910. ($2.50.) 


To these may be added the following: 


Cattelle, W. R., The Pearl, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price $2.00. 

Vertrees, Herbert H., Pearls and Pearl- 
ing, New York, The Fur News Pub. Co. 
Price $1.00. 

Feuchtwanger, Dr. L., A Popular Treatise 
on Gems, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1859, 

Emanuel, Harry, Diamonds and Precious 
Stones, London, John Camden Hatten, 1865. 
Hamlin, August C., Leisure Hours 
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Among the Gems, Boston, James R. Osgood 
& Co., 1884. 

(Same), The Tourmaline, Boston, James 
R. Osgood & Co., 1873. 

Westropp, Hodden M., A Manual of 
Precious Stones and Antique Gems, Lon- 
don, Sampson, Low, Marston, Low & 
Searle. 

Streetor, Edwin W., Pearls and Pearling 
Life, London, George Bell & Co., 1886. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, 


Angell, Franz, Uber Synthetische Edel- 
steine und die Moglichkeit ihrer Unter- 
scheidung von der Natursteinen [Synthetic 
gem stones and the possibility of their dis- 
tinction from natural stones]: K.-k. Han- 
delsakad. Graz, Jahresber., 1913, 1914. 

Ball, L. C., Notes on the Anakie Sapphire 
Fields: Queensland Govt. Min. Jour., vol. 
14, p. 233, 1913. 

Bray, J. C., Opal Field in Nevada: Min. 
Jour., May 1, May 15, and Dec. 11, 1915. 

Burr, F. F., Occurrence of Amazonstone 
at North White Plains, N. Y.: School of 
Mines Quart., vol. 36, pp. 186-188, 1915. 
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specialty of every description of military 
work for many years. 

Serviceable gold and silver guns, how- 
ever, are no novelty. The Gaikwar of Ba- 
roda, one of the native Indian princes, who 
retains his suzerainty under British guid- 
ance, has a battery of four guns, two of 
gold and two of silver, in his military es- 
tablishment. 

The Gaikwar, whose official or state resi- 
dence is a magnificent palace in Baroda, 
also maintains a fine hunting lodge or 
summer residence at Makarpura, about 
seven miles from that city. His household 
troops include a bodyguard of stalwart 
picked men, uniformed like Austrian hus- 
sars, and mounted on beautiful grey Ara- 
bian chargers, and the battery of artillery 
referred to. 

The gold guns, which weigh 400 pounds 
each, were made by a goldsmith at Lakha 
and he worked on them for two years. 
They are of solid gold, richly ornamented, 
a steel lining tube _ protecting and 
strengthening the precious metal and carry- 
ing the rifling. The gun carriages are of 














MODEL OF FIELD GUN WITH CARRIAGE OF STERLING SILVER 


Freeman, O. W., The Sapphire Mines of 
Yogo, Mont.: Min and Sci. Press, May 22, 
pp. 800-802, 1915. 

Heaton, Noel, The Production and Iden- 
tification of Artificial Precious Stones: 
Smithsonian Inst., Ann. Rept., pp. 217-234, 
1911. 

Moses, A. J., Tables for the Determina- 
tion of Gems and Precious Stones Without 
Injury to the Specimen: Columbia School 
of Mines Quart., vol. 36, pp. 199-232, 1915. 

Pogue, J. E., The Emerald Deposits of 
Muzo, Columbia: Am. Inst. Min. Eng. Bull., 
May, 1916. 

Sterrett, D. B., Gems and Precious Stones 
in 1914: U. S. Geol. Survey Mineral Re- 
sources, 1914, pt. 2, pp. 307-346, 1915. 








Artillery in the Precious Metals 





THE piece of artillery illustrated here- 

with, which might readily be mistaken 
for a picture of a service piece, is a model 
of an 18-pounder field gun; with its carriage, 
made of sterling silver and in reality only 
two feet six inches in length. Every de- 
tail of the service gun has been faithfully 
reproduced, so that it is an exact replica 
of the artillery weapon and reflects great 
credit on the makers, the firm of Mappin 
& Webb, Ltd., London, who have made a 


but 350 pounds apiece. 


carved wood, overlaid with silver and a 
team of carefully selected oxen draws each 
gun. The horns of these beautiful animals 
are encased in gold and silver, they wear 
anklets of gold and silver on their fore- 
legs and on their foreheads rest “mohadas” 
or headpieces of the same metals. The 
decorations of each team, including their 
trappings of Kincob and Delhi work, are 
worth $35,000. 

The same artisans who made the gold 
guns made the silver ones. They are some- 
what smaller than the gold guns, weighing 
The timbers and 
carriages of the silver guns are overlaid 
with brass, which, being finely polished and 
finished, is often mistaken for gold. 

The costly battery attends the Gaikwar 
on state occasions and in 1896, when he 
went to Bombay to meet the Prince of 
Wales, then on his trip around the world, 
and again when in attendance at the Dur- 
bar, held at Delhi, in 1911, when King 
George V was crowned Emperor of India, 
he was accompanied by his costly guns. 








E. A. Asher, manager of the Lima, O., 
store of the Windsor Jewelry Co., has left 
for the eastern markets to buy a complete 
stock of jewelry for the new store about to 
be opened at Hamilton, O. 
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A Review of the Jewelry Fashions of the Past Year 





By Marian Langlands. 





AKING a bird’s-eye view—an aeroplane 
view it might be called nowadays—of 

the jewelry fashions of 1916, we will see a 
great many new styles and interesting fea- 
tures in jewelry making and design. Some 
of these appeared on the horizon as long 
ago as last Spring, and have grown in in- 
terest as the year has advanced, while oth- 
ers have sprung suddenly into notice in 
the early Fall and are still becoming more 
conspicuous in the landscape by reason 
of still growing popularity. It is when 
we reach the Yuletide that the final 
trial comes, and it is the jewels which 
illumine these holidays with their brilliant 





DIAMOND NECKLACE ON CLASSIC LINES 


sales that prove to be the fashion repre- 
sentatives of the closing year. 

This has been an exceptionally good busi- 
ness year in the jewelry trade, but as this 
is not a business article we will leave that 
discussion to another department, and con- 
sider only the many fashions and jewelry 
features which have been brought into 
prominence with the aid of promising busi- 
ness conditions. 


In all classes of jewelry, from the plat- 
inum-mounted diamonds to the cheapest 
imitations, there are big new points which 
insist upon attention; fresh features have 
appeared in every jewelry type, and even 
new types have come into being, and be- 
sides all these dominant features there are 
smaller touches in pattern design or gem 





HANDSOME CORSAGE ORNAMENT OF EMERALDS 
AND PEARLS. 


setting to be noticed, all to be accounted 
for, if you please, in a few short para- 
graphs. And in such a broad sweep of 
the situation there must be discretion in 
the choosing, so that only the past fashions 
which will be helpful in planning for the 
future will gain anything more than the 
slightest attention. 

In the past 12 months momentous 
changes have taken place in the making of 
platinum jewelry. Shape, size and pattern 


in platinum mounts have all been altered. - 


There has been a tremendous improvement 
in gem setting. Semi-precious stones are 
better appreciated than ever before, and 
during 1916 their scope has broadened. And, 
what is most important of all, a new 
jewelry type has sprung into being, or, 
rather, it has evolved gradually from a 
small beginning until it is now recognized 
as an established and standardized jewelry 
type. 

In pattern, color and composition, the 
most persistent fashion note is found in the 
so-called Oriental mode. But, as this is 
something very different from the old 
Orient-made jewelry, and is not to be con- 
fused at all with anything dubbed antique, 
it really should be given a new name. The 
title which best describes it is “Modern 


Oriental,” and it includes all those jewels 
reflecting the spirit of Bakst and the ideas 
from the near east brought to this country 
by the Russian ballet. This latest of 
phases is seen in the Chinese decorations 
used on some of the very newest jewels. 
Entirely in contrast to these exotic, bizarre 
and quite striking Orient flavored jewels 
comes the second important fashion note of 
the past year, the tailored jewel, again quite 
modern, but this time entirely American. 
These two modes, extreme in effect and 
tendency, make the important fashion lines 
for the present Winter. They have gained 
their high position in fashion leadership 





DIAMOND NECK CHAIN WITH DIAMOND AND 
SAPPHIRE PENDANT. 


through the Fall and holiday seasons, and 
they are the only styles that will be seen in 
all jewelry forms and in all classes of 
jewels during the coming Spring. So you 
see, while reviewing the fashions of the 
past year, we constantly come across the 
very things that point out the trend in com- 
ing fashions. These are the sign-posts on 
the road to next year’s leading styles. 


DIAMOND AND PLATINUM JEWELS. 
The new points brought out during 1916 
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in the designing and making of the finest 
platinum jewelry are exceptionally inter- 
esting as they are exceedingly important. 
These changes are, in truth, revolutionary, 
for until this year nothing has been done 
to improve jewelry forms, and now we have 
a score or more of alterations, some slighter 
than others, but all warranting our atten- 
tion. They will be carried on into the fash- 
ions of the next few years, and no doubt 
improved upon, but they are the first steps 
in the right direction. 

The first group of illustrations are from 
the studio of a representative designer and 
manufacturer of the very finest diamond- 
set platinum jewels, and many of these new 
features have been included in their de- 
signing. 

As one of our foremost manufacturers 
and leading jewelry designers, Mr. Mehr- 
lust can well speak for the trade. 

“In the past year,’ he said, “more note- 
worthy additions have been made to the 





GRACEFUL NECKLACE PENDANT. 


list of jewelry shapes than have been seen 
in the last ten years. Originality has taken 
the place of stereotyped form in necklace 
pendants and corsage ornaments, brooches 
and bar pins are made on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan from those of even the previous 
year, the form and shape of finger rings 
have completely altered, and in the handling 
of platinum and the setting of gems re- 
markable improvements have been made.” 

The three necklace pendants shown in the 
first illustrations give a very good idea of 
the variety seen in these jewels. The de- 
sign holding the large cabochon sapphire 
may be used as either a necklace pendant 
or a corsage ornament; it is a_ perfect 
jewelry design in line and gem grouping, 
and in result is exceptionally pleasing. The 
flexible, fringe-like placque of diamonds is 
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extremely brilliant, a gleaming, scintillating 
jewel. The long, narrow pendant shows an 
excellent placing of the dark color note 
carried out in its sapphires, and the corsage 
ornament is a fairy lace-work of wonderful 
diamond-set platinum, a test for the clever- 
ness of this diamond setter. 

The new points brought out during 1916 
in bar pins and brooches are shown in their 
shape and form; the old bar pin has changed 
into a semi-brooch, while keeping its long, 
narrow effect. Instead of the flat line of 
box-set gems it is now a raised mount, 
studded at the top on both sides and both 
ends with gems in platinum wire-work or 
in pavé patterns. 

In brooches, too, this model has been fol- 
lowed, and now not alone the top, but 


— 





UNIQUE CORSAGE ORNAMENT, 


slanted down on either side and at the ends, 
the whole brooch is covered in gems. This 
form will surely prove to be one of the last- 
ing jewelry improvements, for it does away 
entirely with the one objection to heavy, 
gem-laden bar pins and brooches, their bad 
habit of flopping on their sides instead of 
standing upright when fastened in flimsy 
material. In this new form they will stay 
in place on the blouse and will never turn 
turtle, exhibiting the pin and joints to view, 
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and also carefully hiding the gem settings. 

The finger rings show at its best the new 
bird-claw setting, although the “same 
method of gem mounting is used in Some 
of the other jewels. The idea in modern 
platinum mountings is to give airy lightness 
and delicacy by the use of as light a mount 





DIAMOND MOUNTED HAIR PIN. 


as may be made practicable, and now the 
closed circle of platinum that has. been. 
used to surround the gems with either a 
solitaire or clusters, has been discarded for 
a still more delicate mounting, and a group 
of three diminutive prongs is carved after 
the form of a tiny claw, and in four of 
these little prong groups the gem is firmly 
fastened. 

Sometimes, with the larger, heavier 
stones, reinforcement is necessary, and this 
is given by added invisible prongs or by 
the finest platinum wire encircling the col- 





GROUP OF INTERESTING DIAMOND AND PLATINUM FINGER RINGS. 
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let. This bird-claw setting makes one of 
the most beautiful and delicate mounts 
imaginable. 

In the next group of illustrations pearls 
are used with dainty effect in a pretty 
necklace, and a handsome collar is formed 
of pearl strings and diamond-studded 
slides. 

The bar pin design is a slim and grace- 
ful jewel to be carried out in diamonds and 
sapphires, and the two oval brooches, 
in their composition of diamonds and 
opals, are characteristic of the year’s most 
popular brooches. 

Some splendid examples in platinum 


mounted, gem-set finger rings are shown 





DAINTY PEARL AND DIAMOND NECKLACE, 


in the next illustrations.. One is a three- 
stone ring in a unique mounting; the three 
rubies are set in octagonal frames, flanked 
on either side by filigree platinum wire 
studded with small diamonds. It gives va- 
riety to the long list of three-stone rings, 
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in color carried out in sapphires and dia- 
monds giving this ring of striking appear- 
ance an air of distinction. Two well 
mounted pearls are shown in the other de- 
signs, one surrounded by filigree platinum 
work, diamond-studded, the second given 





OVAL BROOCH FORMS SET WITH DIAMONDS AND 
LARGE OPALS. 


an original touch by the unusual placing 
of the sapphires on either shank. 

The next group of fine diamond jewelry 
is headed by an especially handsome bar 
pin, carried out in the Renaissance style of 





GRACEFUL BAR PIN IN SAPPHIRE AND DIAMOND 
STRAP WORK, 


pattern, and named according to the latest 
fashion edict, “Renaissance.” 

The pendant diamond ornamentation 
hanging from a band of black velvet is a 
typical narrow necklet of the 1917 season. 


CHARLES T DOUGHERTY 





HANDSOME DIAMOND AND PEARL COLLAR, 


and has been one of the season’s leaders 
among the new arrangements of old 
themes. 

Something different again is shown in the 
lozenge shape upright bezel, the interchange 


The diamond-set finger rings, bar pins and 
broad brooch are also representative ex- 
amples of the platinum work of the past 
year, work that will influence designers 
for many seasons to come. 
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Box settings and air-line are exception- 
ally well used to give contrast and charac- 
ter to the diamond and sapphire necklace- 





EITHER PEARLS OR OPALS ARE USED FOR THESE 
RINGS. 


pendant shown on page 137. This com- 
bihing of open-work and closed settings 
has been carried out to perfection in the 
year’s best jewelry. Box settings in a va- 
riety of shapes, squares, circles and ob- 





UNUSUAL FINGER RING SETTINGS. 


longs, have been used in conjunction with 
filigree wire-work and masses of gems, set 
in the new pavé method, which carries out 
a decorative pattern in the closely set 
stones, and is used as a foil for the delicate 
tracery of surrounding work in air-line. 
Harmony is thus gained through the 
massed groups of gems for solidity and 
richness, with the open-work to add light- 
ness and delicacy. 
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Our Mr. Theodore Yankauer has just re- 
turned from the European markets with 
a very large assortment of Diamonds in all 


the sizes and grades. 
An early inspection is invited. 








Memorandum Packages Sent to 
Responsible Parties 


YANKAUER, NEWITTER & PLATT 


Importers and Cutters 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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This idea of mass and detail is also carried 
out in the large diamond broochs shown 
in the illustrations. Box settings, filigree 
wire-work and air-line tracery are combined 
for the settings of its numerous large and 
small diamonds. Two unusual finger ring 
designs also show a new note in the 
running of the pattern from the bezel 
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tention during the 1916 season, and they 
promise to remain important as a jewel. 
In the design given, the handle, carried out 
in platinum mounted diamonds to simulate 
a, twisted rope, is especially effective; it 
gives firmness and strength without over- 
loading and heaviness. 

Some unique pieces are shown in the 











COLLAR FRAME OF DIAMONDS WITH PENDANT ORNAMENT. 


to the shank. One is a turn-over effect, 
the four “dog ears” carried out in small 
diamonds, making four corners which ap- 
pear to overlap to cross lines of sapphires. 
The second example is a waved oblique line, 
the bezel blending gracefully with the shank 
on either side. 

The ornate little chatelaine (page 141) 
watch is new in its irregular form. Like 











DIAMOND BROOCHES. 


the other corsage ornaments it has been 
planned to be worn on the shoulder, mak- 
ing an exceptionally decorative jewel. 
Another new watch setting is shown in 
the large diamond pendant holding a 
small watch in place of a large central 
gem. This is a new arrangement that it 
would be well to note, for it will be seen 
among the leading jewels even more than 
it has been during the past year’s offerings. 
Lorgnettes have been given particular at- 


@ 


next group of fine diamond jewelry. The 
coronet, an elaborate piece in itself, is a 
combination of collar, pendant-brooch and 
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neck chains as well as for hair ornaments 
this year and any original scheme on these 
lines will be well appreciated by. the pub- 
lic. The use of the round, dark colored 








FRIENDSHIP CIRCLE WITH BOW-KNOT 
DECORATED FINGER RING SHANK. 


AND 


gems in this jewel is particularly striking. 
The frames. surrounding them might be 
used instead as a brooch. 

Another combination is the ear-pendant 

















ELABORATE DIAMOND PENDANT NECKLACE, 


filet. Many new combinations in such 
jewels as this are seen. Collars convertible 
into hair ornaments are perhaps the most 
popular, but brooch pendants are used on 


fastened as well to the shoulder of the 
gown. They may be separated or used as 
shown in the cut on page 143. Asan opera or 
dinner jewel it is exceedingly effective, but 
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Wheeler Rings 


| Who doesn’t wear a ring? Almost every woman, either 
| young or old, wears one or more. When considered 
| from the viewpoint of numbers actually sold, rings are 
| one of the most commercial of articles. When con- 
| sidered from the viewpoint of the multitude of ring 


designs, no one would be blamed for saying “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” But this should not pre- 
vent a maker of rings from striving for the unusual. 
And, as always, when the Wheeler organization tries, 
Wheeler workmanship succeeds. In these three rings 
you have not only distinction of design, but a high aver- 
age of intrinsic worth—and they cost no mote. It is a 
combination that cannot fail to appeal. You will find 
such rings easy to sell. 








Correspondence invited. 


HAYDEN W. WHEELER & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Im porters 


2 Maiden Lane (HW) New York 


Factory: Brooklyn 
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those who have worn them say that they 
are at least “rather difficult,” as might be 
imagined, for unless the string of pearls or 
string of diamonds running between ear 
and shoulder is long such a jewel would 
keep the wearer’s head in a strained posi- 
tion. The drop jewels finishing this piece 
are noteworthy. The terminating pearl is 
capped by a well designed section of air- 
line diamond studded platinum. 

Rather an odd yet artistic effect is 
shown in the pendant with the naturalistic 
tree pattern wound about with ribbon. It 
is a difficult scheme, but in this case well 
carried out. 

A new formation for a friendship circle 
is shown in the brooch with a bow knot 
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TYPES OF 1916 BAR PIN. 


finished in pearl fringes, and the ring below 
in the same illustration on page 137 has 
also an original setting for pearls on the 
shank. 

FASHIONS IN POPULAR JEWELRY. 

Of the class of popular jewels there is 
much to be said. In this line the past year 
has seen the inauguration of many lasting 
improvements both in designing and in the 
manfuacturing. 

Speaking of this type a large manufac- 
turer (Mr. Fishel) said lately: “It is al- 
ways the aim of the maker of gold and 
sterling silver jewelry and wares in platinut? 
compositions to gain delicacy and refine- 
ment in the design, elegance of detail, and 
perfection of finish in the manufacturing, 





JEWELERS’ 


flexible bracelets, crescent brooches, long, 
oblong and oval brooches set with pearls, 
Oriental effects in green-gold pendant ear- 
rings, friendship circles as finger rings as 


«A 





BRACELET AND SHANK PATTERNS BLEND IN 
THESE FINGER RINGS. 


well as brooches, and all manner of hair- 
pins and coif ornaments. 
» A sextette of the .season’s gold rings, 
good as gauges of novelties which have 
been*accepted as standard jewels, is shown 
in thé: illustration, on page-145.° : 
They are designed particularly to hold, 
besides small colored stones, the monogram 
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RENAISSANCE BAR PIN AND LOZENGE-SHAPED BROOCH, 


and 1916 has indeed seen some forward 
steps in the right direction. These will be 
lasting improvements which will influence 
all types of cheaper jewels.” 

The pieces shown in the sketch are some 
of 1916’s “best sellers,” jewels which have 
proved their popularity during the past 
holiday season. 

Included also among the leaders in this 
jewelry type the manufacturer mentioned 


or the college insignia. They are made 
with a flat, horizontal bezel, and the very 
latest idea is to have the college or club 
color carried out in the stone, which is set 
to one side on the table bezel, balancing 
the engraved initial, fraternity letter or 
crest. 


THE 1916 FASHIONS IN UTILITY JEWELS. 


There is a long list and this year a merry 
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one in the realm of-utility jewels. The il- 
lustrations of the mesh bags and silk and 
mesh combinations shown in the illustra- 


_tion prove this, but the descriptions I might 


give of many other jewels, watches, lor- 
gnettes, card cases, umbrella handles, 





DIAMOND AND PEARL BROOCH, 


fastenings, mounts and many another piece 
would surely convince any doubter that 
these prosaic articles among jewels have 
raised themselves to a higher level during 





UNUSUAL FANCY RING TREATMENTS. 


the past year and can be counted among 

the most elaborate pieces in gem setting 

and fine platinum manufactures. 
Exceedingly dainty is the long, narrow, 





A STRIKING ARRANGEMENT IN DIAMONDS 
OVERLAND ON VELVET. 


fine mesh bag of green-gold studded with 
amethysts and sapphires in its long pointed 
mount and fastening. An appliqued trim- 
ming is overlaid upon the mount, giving 
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PEARLS FOR THE SPRING SEASON 


Profit by the annual Spring and Summer 
demand by completing your line now. 


ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLACES for your higher- 
class trade—$50.00 to $500.00. 


SEED PEARL NECKLACES AND PENDANTS to 
meet average requirements—$5.00 to $50.00. 


CROSSMAN COMPANY 


3 Maiden Lane New York 
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“OLD MINE” DIAMONDS 


Often serve the purpose to better advantage than a below standard bril- 
liant. Please keep this in mind and you will make an Extra Sale that 


is now missed altogether. 
Send for a selection and try the “Old Mine” Diamonds this Spring. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO. §#tt 3 Maiden Lane, New York 
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an exceedingly ornate effect, and, of course, 
‘t is finished with a tassel, but this time, 
‘nstead of a fringe, the mesh itself is used 
in fine strings hanging from a mesh globe 
‘instead of upon the usual gem or metal top. 

The square shaped. bag is in platinum 
composition and this mount too is overlaid 
with a filigree decoration. Such a bag, 
although not entirely new for even the 





NEW CHATELAINE WATCH. 


past year, is still a prime favorite and 
typical of the year’s output. 

Fabric and mesh combinations are, on 
the other hand, the latest bag design. Two 
are shown with bead trimmed silk tops 
of Oriental pattern. They are fastened 
with silk ribbon and lined with white silk, 
while the lower section is overlaid in a 





an 


A WATCH INSERT IN A NECKLACE PENDANT. 
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woven metal mesh. One is finished with a 
harlequin flounce of the mesh, while the 
other has an excellent embroidered effect 
carried out by the mesh in a circle pattern 
incorporated into the weave itself. 


POPULAR FASHIONS IN MEN’S JEWELRY. 

Much can be said regarding the swift 
changes seen in the designing and making 
of jewelry for men during the past few 
years. The stereotyped pattern carried out 
in silver and gold has now given place to 
that of elaborate design made up in a tre- 
mendous variety of materials. Platinum, 
gold and the carved semi-precious stones, 
mother of pearl and emerald are all used 
without reserve for men’s jewelry. 

For day wear the color combinations 
run from the dull tones and two-toned ef- 





CHARACTERISTIC UPRIGHT BEZEL RINGER RING 
DESIGNS. 


fects to exceedingly brilliant combinations, 
while even for evening there is now variety 
in metals. 

Platinum is used for most of the mounts 
for men’s evening jewelry, but they are set 
with diamonds, pearls, ivory, white enamel, 
carved crystal and moonstone, with calibre 
sapphires and emeralds, with black onyx 
and with gray mother of pearl and gray 
enamel. 

Some examples of characteristic combi- 
nations are shown. These come in sets for 
evening dress wear. The design with the 
band across the vest button has a surface 
either convex or concave to suit the fancy 
and the dark stones are carried out in 
emeralds, sapphires or onyx as preferred. 

Engine turning is used on some of the 
platinum surfaces, the mother of pearl studs 
and buttons are hand engraved and a bro- 
caded patterning is used on platinum, 
mother of pearl and crystal. 

A leading manufacturer of men’s jewelry 
(Mr. Larter), in speaking of the out- 
put for the past year said: “There 
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are many innovations’ recorded, but 
foremost among them are these bro- 
caded effects used in all types of men’s 
jewelry. Besides the dress sets, pen knives 


— 





ROPE HANDLED LORGNETTE IN DIAMOND STUD- 
DED PLATINUM, 


and cigar cutters, tie clasps and finger rings 
are decorated with this substitute for engine 
turning or hand engraving, and then newer 
still are the Oriental effects used particu- 
larly for signet rings. These show decid- 





NATURALISTIC PATTERN CARRIED OUT IN GEMS, — 
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edly the Chinese and Japanese influence 
even to the letterings of the monogram or 
college insignia. Chinese dragons and Jap- 
anese floral effects are carved in the gold 
or platinum on the shank of the signet 





BROOCH ON CLASSIC LINES. 


ring, on the flat surfaces of cuff links or 
the design is used to form the entire top to 
the scarfpin.” | 

So you see men’s jewelry has stepped 
quite out of the ordinary during the past 
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EARRING AND BROOCH COMBINATION IN DIA- 


MONDS AND PEARLS. 


year and is now to be welcomed with the 
utility jewels among the ornate and elab- 
orate class of jewelry. 

For the many beautiful illustrations that 
accompany this article we are indebted to a 


THE JEWELERS’ 


number of prominent manufacturers and 
designers. The diamond necklaces, corsage 
ornament, pendant, hairpin and rings on 
pages 131 and 133 were made especially for 
the purpose by Jacob Mehrlust, 14 John St., 
New York, and the rings, brooches, neck- 
lace and collarette on page 135 by the 
Charles T. Dougherty Co., 291 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Of the illustrations on 
page 137, the collar frame and diamond pen- 
dant necklace were supplied by B. Roede & 
Sons, 45 John St., New York, from designs 
by H. Roede, and the brooches, friendship 
circle and ring on the same page, by Abel 
Bros. & Co., 58 Nassau St. Frank C. 
Osmers, 15 W. 44th St., supplied the bar pin, 
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rings, popular priced white stone jewelry and 
the latest things in dress sets and mesh bags. 
The ring designs on page 145 were sketched 
from the designs of the Ostby & Barton Co., 
Providence, R. I., while the dress sets on 
page 147 were sketched from the product of 
Larter & Son, 21 Maiden Lane. The white 
stone jewelry on page 145 comes from de- 
signs used by the Fishel Nessler Co., 184 
Fifth Ave., New York, and the attractive 
mesh bag effects suggested on page 147 are 
drawn from the designs of the Whiting & 
Davis Co., Plainville, Mass. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR wishes to thank 
the various manufacturers and designers in 
the trade for their hearty co-operation in 
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ELABORATE CORONET JEWEL COLLARETTE AND PENDANT BROOCH COMBINED. . 


ring and brooch designs in the first two 
columns of page 139, and Jylius Wodiska, 
182 Broadway, the necklace, ring and brooch 
in the third column of the same page. 
Four of the five illustrations on page 141, 
the watches, rings and lorgnette, were sup- 
plied by Goldsmith, Stern & Co., 33 Gold 
St., as was the brooch design on this page, 
while the graceful, naturalistic pendant on 
page 141 and the earring and brooch combi- 
nation herewith is the work of Lampert 
Bemelmans, 71 Nassau St. The combination 
tiara above (which also breaks into a collar 
and brooch), as well as the brooch design 
underneath the large piece, was supplied by 
I. H. Lapidus, 54 Maiden Lane. 

On page 145 appear sketches giving the 
salient characteristics of some of the pat- 
terns in the cheaper and finer lines of 


supplying characteristic designs that give 
the trend in the style of jewelry in the past 
year. We regret that the space at the dis- 
posal of this article was not sufficient to 
permit the use of anything like the number 
that was supplied to us, but we hope that 
those used will be sufficient to give the. 
jewelers in all sections of the country a 
general idea of the underlying trend in 
American jewelry designing in the past 
year and a knowledge of the features that 
have proved so popular with the public. 








The beautiful grandfather’s clock re- 
cently completed by Loren Barnes, has been 
purchased by F. W. Southworth, Morris- 
ville, N. Y. The case of this big clock is 
constructed of 1,060 pieces of 300 differ- 
ent kinds of woods. 
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Mr. Ringmaker— 


Maybe you have’nt always found just what you sought, the first 
time you went after it! 
In future, if it is 


Bent or Flat Ringstones 


for instance, GET IN TOUCH WITH US, FIRST! 


We carry a large general line of popular Shapes, Sizes and Colors 
and we can save you time and fuss, and make it well worth while 





M. NORDLINGERS SONS 


Precious and Imitation Stones Providence, 63 Washington St. 
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ORIENTAL—AMERICAN—AUSTRALIAN 


BENEDICT & WARNER 


IS MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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Hair Jewelry and the War 





yas ago, watch chains and guards, 
bracelets, necklets and other articles 
of adornment, made from human hair, were 
jin common use and in the finishing and 
mounting of these products, the jewelers 
of those times found remunerative work. 
The fashion died out, but has lately been 
revived in Europe, the making of these 
articles having regained popularity since 
the commencement of the war, something 
made from the hair of a loved one, being a 
fit memento to be worn by the soldier at 
the front or by those left at home. 

At an exhibition held some time ago 
under the auspices of the municipal re- 
corder at the Rue de Sevigné, Paris, and 
which represented the Paris of the Roman- 
ticists of 1830 to 1840, among the accu- 
mulated very interesting relics of this re- 
markable period, there was to be seen a 
collection of the rarest works of art in 
human hair, not only medallions, brooches, 
rings, watch chains, small mirror frames, 
watch charms and the like ornamented 
trifles, but also flowers and even small 
bouquets of hair and—improbable as it may 
seem—pictures and miniatures, into which 
not only hair from the head, eyelashes and 
eyebrows entered, of natural hair, but also 
where, in tinting the face and hands, a 
color prepared from pulverized human hair 
and oil had been used. 

Among the large number of collectors, 
unknown to the general public, who often 
extend their passionate inclination to the 
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most peculiar objects, there is-a consider- 
able number who often acquire such hair 
wonders at fabulous prices. America, par- 
ticularly, that has always encouraged the 
most extravagant manias in this field, fur- 
nished Parisian dealers in antiquities with 
their best customers. For Paris is not 
only the locality where this peculiar art 
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som in_ seclusion, their addresses are 
known only to those interested, they ply 
their trade, the secrets, tricks and perfec- 
tions of which are transmitted from father 
to son, in remote quarters, like the Mon- 
tagne St. Genevieve, or in the obscure pas- 
sages and alleys which abound in such large 
numbers in Paris, and which have such 
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GEM SET SIGNET RINGS. 


(SEE TEXT ON PAGES 131-143) 


Sketched from designs by Ostby & Barton Co. 


originated about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, but it has been continued there until 
the present day, almost entirely practiced 
by the descendants of the “hair artists,” 
who, under Louis XV and Louis XVI, were 
of such consequence that, like the then 
highly esteemed barbers and wigmakers, 
they wore court swords and assumed the 
proudest titles. 

The hair-dressers’ art, thanks to the gen- 
erally prevalent extravagant coiffures of 
the ladies, has again attained high honor, 
the “hair weavers” on the other hand blos- 
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great attraction for the observant pedestri- 
an, because there, at every step, the most 
peculiar craftsmen may be found busy in 
their little workships. “In the Passage 
Choiseul, in the Faubourg St. Denis, and 
in many a quiet little alley in Montmartre, 
I discovered some of these weavers,” says 
Farga, “who, with affable welcome, gave me 
information as to all the details of their 
calling.” That their art was held in great 
esteem even by Napoleon is proved by a 
passage from his will, which the famous 
Corsican dictated at St. Helena on April 15, 
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A GROUP OF 1916 POPULAR PRICED JEWELRY. (SEE TEXT ON PAGES 131-145.) 


Sketched from designs by Fishel Nessler Co. 
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PHILIP PRESENT & SON 


Importers of 


DIAMONDS 


A well selected stock of all grades constantly at your command for memorandum calls. 
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Represented by 
37 Maiden Lane, New York LE ROY PRESENT, West & Southwest 


207 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. M. L. LOWENTHAL, Middle West 
MORTIMER S. ABELSON, New York and Penna. 
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Makers of Diamond Mountings, Mounted Jewelry, Importers of Diamonds 
DETROIT OFFICE ORDER WORK A SPECIALTY CHICAGO OFFICE _ 
406 Liggett, Building 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK _!5!2_ Heyworth Building 
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1821, in which it says: “My hair shall be 
preserved by General Marchand, who shall 
have bracelets made from it in Paris, which 
shall be distributed to the Empress Marie- 
Louise, my mother and brothers and sis- 
ters.” 

The tools made use of by the hair weav- 
ers are very simple, consisting of a mag- 
nifying glass, small pincers, thin bladed, 
sharp scalpels, and finally, a sort of re- 
volving disc, such as the lace makers use 
and on which, on small spools, the hair is 
wound after it has been sufficiently freed 
from grease and all foreign substances. 





SAMPLES FROM THE 1916 EVENING DRESS SETS. 
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with pearls or precious stones, often verit- 
able works of art. 

Thus, for instance, in the display of a 
famous jeweler of the Rue de la Paix, there 
was shown such a necklet, ornamented 
with sapphires and brilliants, with a su- 
perb grey pearl as a centerpiece, that is 
valued at $10,000. A jeweler of the Rue 
St. Honoré, who makes a specialty of such 
ornaments, showed a large number of won- 
derfully wrought rings that could be opened 
and on the inside, wound about a gold 
wire, displayed a lock of hair. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary lockets, that serve 








(SEE TEXT ON PAGES 131-143.) 


Sketched from designs by Larter & Sons. 


This makes possible the simplest form of 
working, the plaiting into narrow, orna- 
mentally broken braids, more pliant and 
softer than the best silk and at the same 
time exceedingly durable, it being possible 
to suspend an incredibly heavy weight from 
such a spider-web fine tissue, without risk 
of breaking it. From these fine braids, 
bracelets, watch chains and necklets are 
made, mounted in gold and silver and set 








a like purpose, there are also Jouts-d ors, 
which in impression and form resemble the 
ordinary gold coin, but which, on press- 
ing a hidden spring, fly open and form a 
sort of double shell. There are also breast- 
pins, clasps, sleeve buttons, hair combs, 
etc., that are likewise designed for the 
preservation of these reverential relics. 
But infinitely more artistic are some of 
the creations of this character to be ad- 
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NOVELTY IN MESH BAGS. (SEE PAGES 131-143.) 
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mired on the glass cases of the Louvre and 
the Carnavalet Museum. Miniatures in 
wood, ivory, tortoiseshell, or mother-of- 
pearl, bon-bonnieres and snuff boxes, most 
of them dating from the 18th century, as is 
revealed by the subjects depicted, delicate 
views of Versailles, the Apollo group, the 
Trianon, monuments of ancient Paris, the 
Porte St. Martin, the memorial to Louis 
XV, the place de la Caroussel, also betroth- 
al gifts, a little temple of love, landscapes 
with weeping willows and cypresses, still 
life pictures, and the like in infinite variety. 

These are all made entirely from hair 
and it is also stated by the hair weavers 
that colors prepared from pulverized hair 
are in every respect to be preferred to the 
ordinary oil and water colors, and have a 
much more transparent and brilliant effect. 
A picture of St. Vincent de Paul, showing 
how, in a snowstorm, he is gathering a 
crowd of poor children about him, and 
which is valued at $3,000, shows, in the 
plainest manner, the varied use of human 
hair in such work. 

Another, equally remarkable branch of 
this art, shows flowers and small bouquets, 
in which the wonderful delicacy of calix, 
pistils and stamen is particularly impressive. 
That these works in no respect excel those 
that are being produced in Paris nowadays, 
is proved by a portrait of M. Thiers, in the 
possession of the family of the famous 
statesman, which shows a striking likeness. 
In the left wing of the Tuilleries, may be 
seen a fan, made from human hair, which 
was among the ornaments of the world’s 
exhibition at Paris in 1900, and on the com- 
pletion of which, the most renowned hair- 
weavers of Paris spent more than 18 
months. 
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Remarkable Examples of Old Diamond Jewelry 














N the office of a New York diamond mer- 
chant there is now on exhibition one 
of the most interesting examples of antique 
diamond jewelry that has been brought to 
this country, and, in fact, one of the best 
examples of old diamond cutting and 


Spanish jewelry as far back as the 1/th 
century. Four of these pieces (two ear- 
rings, pendant and necklace) are shown in 
the illustration. The cuts are a little over 
one-quarter size of the originals. For in- 
stance, the pendant shown two and one- 





JEWELRY OF THE 17TH CENTURY SHOWING ROSE DIAMONDS SET IN SILVER. 


diamond setting now in existence. The 
pieces are being shown in the hope that 
they will be taken up by some of the great 
museums of America for the purpose ol 
preserving them for all time, that the 
people and jewelers of this country may 
realize what perfect work was done in 


half inches long is in reality four and one- 
half inches and the earrings as what ap- 
pear two and one-half inches long are in 
reality about four inches. 

An attempt was made some years ago by 
an European museum to purchase these 
jewels, but at that time they were not for 
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sale, and as the present war forbids their 
acquisition by any of the European coun- 
tries, it is hoped by many of the jewelry 
experts who have seen the collection that 
one of our own museums will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity now offered. 

These pieces were made in Madrid after 
1600 for an old Spanish family of high 
rank, and used by them and their descend- 
ants for centuries as the most prized fam- 
ily heirlooms. They descended from father 
to son until after the occupation of Cuba 
by the Americans, when the family which 
had mortgaged its great landed possessions 
as a result of the various insurrections, 
finally lost all they had and became abso- 
lutely impoverished. The one asset they 
had kept, the family jewels which had been 
buried to keep them from being stolen, had 
stood between them and absolute starvation. 
Brigadier General Ludlow, then in Cuba, 
after several appeals, consented to buy 
these jewels for enough money to send the 
family back to Spain and give them a sum 
that would insure them from want. 

The remarkable feature of these antique 
jewels is their resemblance to modern 
work, even that of the present day. The 
diamonds, however, are all rose-cut in 
antique form and are set in silver. One of 
the facts that has caused comment among 
connoisseurs who have seen the pieces is 
that almost all the stones appear to have 
been cut to fit into the setting and all seem 
to be perfectly matched. The stones are 
square shaped, oval, pear shaped and round, 
while there are also marquise shapes, and 
the effect is very similar in style to the 
paved platinum jewelry of to-day. 

There are in the four pieces a little over 
1,200 diamonds of all sizes and shapes. The 
necklace has about 300 pear and marquise 
shaped stones as well as 18 larger round 
diamonds. The earrings have about 425 
diamonds, oblong, square, round, marquise 
and pear shaped and 10 larger stones of 
fancy shapes which appear to have been 
all cut by the same polisher of that early 
day, to match one another as closely as 
it is possible for stones to be matched. 

There is extreme beauty as well as elab- 
orateness in the design. The pendant is 
formed of three wild roses in full bloom, 
all set closely with diamonds, and above 
them are two pheasants flying with their 
wings outstretched,, the birds showing life 
and action. The birds as well as the flowers 
are set closely with gems of various shapes, 
considerably larger than those in either the 
necklace or the earrings. The pendant has 
about 450 medium-sized diamonds in addi- 
tion to the three very large stones set in 
the center of the roses. 

The antiquity of the pieces is shown in 
the cutting of all the diamonds, which is of 
a character that has not been done in 200 
vears. The facets are totally different from 
those seen in the present day, and the 
stones have fewer facets than any diamonds 
now in vogue. 

The pieces are such as could only be 
made for a king or potentate or for a 
grandee of Spain, such as their owner, 
whose enormous sugar and tobacco planta- 
tions in the new world gave him an income 
such as a king might envy. 

The jewels are at present in the pos- 
session of David C. Townsend, 170 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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. ew a large part of Europe plunged in 
the most terrible war the world has 
ever known, the old adage that “uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown” has been 
brought home to the rulers of the nations 
now engaged in the conflict as never before. 
While the latest reports from the battle 
fronts are occupying the consideration of 
the crowned heads little attention is being 
paid to the brilliant court functions held 
in times of peace and there are few if any 
occasions on which the wonderful collec- 
tions of gems possessed by the royal ladies 


jewels and selects her jewelry with the 
discrimination of the true connoisseur. 
“Dog” collars are a fad with her and she 
has several which are worth enormous 
sums. One collar consists of five rows of the 
largest and finest diamonds so closely con- 
nected that only the proverbial pinhead 
could be placed between them. Below the 
collar the Queen wears a diamond and pearl 
necklace containing unusually large stones 
of great value and innumerable small ones 
worked into a lace-like design. The tiara 
worn with this necklace repeats the lace- 


~ 


brought from the tower of London, where, 
together with the crown jewels, it is most 
closely guarded. 

Her favorite ornaments are a diamond 
brooch, the first gift she received from 
Prince, now King, George, after their en- 
gagement, and a diamond necklace, which 
Queen Victoria gave her on the announce- 
ment of her engagement to Prince George. 

Queen Mary is also very fond of a beau- 
tiful string of pearls, which the women 
of 23 English counties presented to her as 
a wedding gift. The fund raised for the 








SOME OF THE QUEENS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WEARING THEIR JEWELS. 


of the warring nations are taken from their 
caskets. 

Although they probably wear little if any 
jewelry at present, they possess as a part 
of the property of their private wardrobes 
many costly creations of the jewelers’ han- 
dicraft, in addition to the crown jewels, 
which are national property and worn only 
on state occasions. 


Queen of England 


Queen Mary of England, notwithstanding 
her quiet taste in dress, is very fond of 


work design, a row of very large rare 
pearls protruding from the diamond ro- 
settes at the top. Another diamond collar 
in a star design fits her neck closely and 
matches a very handsome diamond neck- 
lace and tiara with loops of pearls ‘sur- 
rounding the stars. Other favorite jewels 
contained in her large collection are a set 
of earrings and bracelets of small but very 
fine diamonds arranged to look like small 
roses. When she wishes to wear that por- 
tion of the famous Cullinan diamond which 
is not set in the crown it is specially 


presentation was six thousand pounds ($30,- 
000), but the necklace only cost five thou- 
sand ($25,000), and at the Queen’s request 
the surplus was presented to various chari- 
ties which she designated. 

The pearls, like the necklace and brooch 
referred to, are the Queen’s favorite jewels 
for unofficial affairs and are probably worn 
by her more than any other ornaments in 
her collection. 

In the matter of crown the Queen consort 
of England may choose between a modern 
crown of diamonds and pearls or the one 
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made for the second wife of James IL. or 
the crown of Anne Boleyn. 


Empress of Russia 


Like most of the ladies gracing the 
thrones of Europe, the Empress Alexandra, 
of Russia, is fond of pearls, and has prob- 
ably the most valuable collection of the rare 
black pearls in existence. This consists 
of four strings of unusually large lustrous 
gems with pendants of pearls, each one 
worth an enormous sum of money. Black 
pearl bracelets and earrings consisting of 
two very large pearls, one pendant from 
the other, a magnificent coronet of black 
pearls and diamonds, and a specially ex- 
quisite pearl ring, as large as the first pha- 
lanx of her finger, surrounded and banded 
by small pearls, complete this famous set. 

But the Empress has other jewels which 
she likes to wear, notably a present from 
the Czar of a tiara of small diamonds form- 
ing large roses, in the center of each a very 
large ruby of great value. Although not to 
be counted among the Empress’s personal 
jewels, her crown is one of the most mag- 
nificent worn by any royal lady. It re- 
sembles the Czar’s in shape and is a mass 
of diamonds surmounted by a disk of dia- 
monds of the first water supporting a 
diamond cross. 


Queen of Italy 


Queen Helene, of Italy, wears but few 
jewels, her principal necklace consisting of 
only one string of fine diamonds with three 
loops of the stones in front. 


Her favorite coronet is noted for its ex- 
quisite workmanship and highly prized by 
the Queen as a gift from her husband. It 
' js a very graceful piece of golden jewel- 
craft, having no stones but rubies, of which 
there are five very fine ones set in the 
top of the coronet. 


Former Queen of Roumania 


Elizabeth, the former Queen of Rou- 
mania, wore few jewels, save those valued 
by her for the historic or sentimental as- 
sociations connected with them. 

In distinct contrast to the photographs 
of other royalties is the picture the former 
Queen of Roumania, showing no jewels ex- 
cept two strings of pearls around her neck. 


Empress of Germany 


The jewels of Augusta-Victoria, Empress 
of Germany, while fewer in number than 
most royal collections, include some of the 
most costly and famous in the world. One 
of her necklaces, consisting only of five 
strings of moderately sized pearls, but per- 
fect in shape and color, is valued at a 
fabulous sum. To collect pearls for this 
superb necklace is one of her chief hobbies 
and so well known is this to dealers that 
the rarest pearls usually find their way to 
Potsdam for her inspection. 


A diamond tiara which is one of her 
choicest possessions is valuable, not only 
because of the costly gems of which it is 
composed, but for its unique design and 
fine workmanship. It rises at least three 
inches above her head and is in the shape 
of a wreath of fine flowers. 

Queens of other nations which are not 
embroiled in the war also possess rare 
collections of jewels. 
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Queen of Holland 


Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, wears 
very few jewels, although her collection is 
quite as large and magnificent as that of 
most European queens. Her favorite or- 
nament is a short string of pearls which 
fits closely around her neck. The gems are 
graduated in size from the central pearl 
in front, which is as large as a robin’s egg, 
to the two gems of pea size in the back. 

At court functions, the Dutch Queen 
wears a tiara or crown of bold design, hav- 
ing a background of gold and platinum, 
mounted with pearls, diamonds, and sap- 
phires. Surmounting the crown are five 
large upstanding pear-shaped pearls. 


Queen of Spain 


Queen Victoria-Eugenia, of Spain, has a 
large collection of jewels. The most con- 
spicuous are, perhaps, the two long ropes 
of large fine pearls, which reach nearly to 
her knees, the “Dog” collar of pearls in a 
design of Indian lattice work, the stom- 
acher of diamonds and pearls, every gem 
being as large, or larger, than a small 
cherry, and her engagement ring of rubies 
and pearls in a unique design. 

Her most valued possession is the first 
gift of the King, a diamond heart sur- 
rounded by brilliants. 


Queen of Sweden 


Queen Victoria, of Sweden, shows ex- 
cellent taste in the selection of her jewels 
and her collection contains some very valu- 
able gems, among which is a magnificent 
and costly pearl necklace. consisting of 
three ropes of the finest gems. 

Perhaps her favorite piece of jewelry is 
a diamond brooch, a gift from the King, 
consisting of fine diamonds formed into a 
fleur-de-lis, from which one pearl worth 
thousands of dollars is pendant. Another 
marvelously beautiful and costly brooch is 
made of gold wrought into an exquisite 
design, from the center of which depend 
two large and valuable gems. One is a flat 
emerald in oval shape, the other pendant 
being a pearl old superb lustre which is 
shown to great advantage against the green 
background of the emerald. 


Queen of Norway 


Maud, Queen of Norway, also has a large 
and very valuable collection of jewels. Like 
Queen Mary, of England, she is fond of 
pearls and diamonds and she owns some 
very beautiful settings of these gems. One 


especially beautiful set in her collection - 


consists of a necklace, stomacher, and tiara 
of diamonds and pearls fashioned in the 
form of tiny thistles. 

Her favorite ornament is a dog collar of 
diamonds and pearls mounted on a lattice 
work of gold and platinum and convertible 
into a tiara. This was a wedding gift and 
was presented to her by the Royal War- 
rant Holders of England. 


Queen of Denmark 


Queen Louise of Denmark has a magnifi- 
cent collection of jewels chiefly noted for 
its pearls, among them a long rope of well- 
matched pearls said to contain some of the 
finest and rarest of such gems, a “Dog” 
collar of pearls made up of dozens of ex- 
pensive gems, a coronet of seed pearls and 
diamonds, renowned for its exquisite work- 
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manship, and a pair of very valuable pearl 
earrings. 

Her most highly prized jewel is, however, 
a brooch of her natal gem, brown and 
gold beryl, given her by the King. 








The Topaz: Its Origin and Qualities 





HE finest topazes are obtained from 

the torrid island of Topazion, almost 
directly under the equatcr, in the Red Sea. 
The island is a domain and important 
source of revenue for the Khedive of 
Egypt, who has a gang of Arabs, under 
the direction of European engineers, work- 
ing the mines during the months when this 
is possible. In the hot season, no human 
being, much less a white man, can work on 
the island. 

The topaz is usually found in the heart 
of the hard rock, and it is the hardest of 
labor to extract them. The supply seems 
quite plentiful, but the work of getting 
them is so difficult that the Khedive’s clean- 
up for the season consists, as a rule, of 
but a few cases of the precious stones. 
But they are exceptionally fine, of a qual- 
ity seldom found anywhere else, and those 
who have been fortunate enough to gain 
admittance to the treasure room, where 
they are placed for the Khedive’s inspec- 
tion, say the sight is magically beautiful. 

Some of the finest stones are almost col- 
orless, and but for lack of fire might almost 
pass for diamonds. When cut as a bril- 
liant they deceptively resemble a diamond, 
but on heating the stone, if a topaz, it will 
become electric, which is not the case with 
the diamond. 

Blue or yellow, in various shades, in the 
colors of the colored topaz, and it is a fact 
not generally known, that if the stone be 
exposed to the direct rays of the bright 
sun, the color will be faded out. On ex- 
posing the white topaz to heat it assumes 
a beautiful rose pink color, a fact discov- 
ered by M. Bassages, the notorious jeweler 
to Queen Marie Antoinette. The color 
is produced by artificially heating the stone 
in a sand batt, the “burnt topaz” being 
known to jewelers as Brazilian ruby. 

The Khedive has the topazes brought 
from his Red Sea island, cut and shaded 
by his own working staff, after which they 
are assorted according to size and quality 
before being sent to the store room, where 
they are examined and purchased by ex- 
perts from all paris of the world. 








Four colored men entered the jewelry 
store of Fred Kaufhold on Locust St., 
Columbia, Pa., one morning recently and 
asked the clerk to be shown some rings. 
The clerk complied with the request. The 
men looked over the rings, but none 
suited them. The clerk then discovered 
that four rings were missing and accused 
the men of taking them. The quartette 
left the store, going in different direc- 
tions, after which the clerk locked the 
store and started out in search of officers. 
He found Constables Rodgers and 
Hickey, who found four strange men in a 
house on Front St. They were arrested 
and admitted being in the store and they 
were identified as the men who had looked 
at the rings. The four were searched, 
but the rings were not found on them. 
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The World Famous Emerald Mines of Muzo, Colombia 





NDOUBTEDLY of timely and historic 
interest to the readers of THE JEWEL- 

ers’ CIRCULAR will be some fresh details and 
information of that rarest and mostly costly 
of precious stones, the emerald. The ac- 
companying photograph shows a group of 
choice emeralds in the original matrix as 
they came from the greatest and most 
famous mine, that of Muzo, in Colombia. 
Here, in this remote and well-nigh inac- 
cessible part of the Colombian Andes, near 
the head waters of the Orinoco River, the 
emerald deposits, both in quality and quan- 
tity of good stones, exceeds the total output 
of any other emerald deposit of the world. 
The accompanying narrative is from ob- 
servations and facts made by the most 
recent mineralogist and geologist in the 
United States that has visited this remark- 
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the religious life of their owners and were 
used both symbolically and actually in many 
rituals and ceremonies. Their colors, in- 
cluding various shades of green and blue, 
peculiarly adapted them to such purposes; 
these colors were those of water, of sky, of 
verdure, and to the simple minds who wor- 
shipped nature it was but natural that such 
objects should appeal as symbols of funda- 
mental meaning. This has been the role 
of the rarer green and blue minerals in 
many parts of the world at many times in 
history. 

To the Spaniards, however, the appeal 
was different; to them these objects meant 
treasures, and of the three the emeralds’ 
call was strongest. But with the emerald 
they were not so fortunate. Though ac- 
quiring many valuable stones and no doubt 
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Old World with these precious green stones, 
drawn from the accumulation of centuries, 
that the South American emerald came to 
be known as the Peruvian emerald, though 
no Peruvian deposits were then, or, indeed, 
are now, known. Again the Spaniards were 
thwarted in their attempts to locate the 
emerald veins from which the supply had 
been obtained. 

The Chibehas, the ancient people of that 
region, knew the emerald well. They highly 
prized its beauty and symbolized its mean- 
ing. They used it in their religious cere- 
monies. They owned and exploited possi- 
bly the richest deposits in the world, which 
lay at the edge of their domain overlooking 
the vast plains of the upper Orinoco. The. 
Chibehas are known to have thrown quan- 
tities of gold and other ornaments into cer- 














EMERALD CRYSTALS SHOWN EMBEDDED IN THE ORIGINAL MATRIX AS THEY CAME FROM THE MINE. 


able and productive mine—Professor Jo- 
seph E. Pogue, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

A precious stone like the emerald that 
has played a significant part in the lives 
of the three most cultured aboriginal 
peoples of the two Americas, the Aztecs, 
the Incas and the Chibehas, cannot fail to 
impress the traveler who seeks to penetrate 
the wild and engaging country surrounding 
the famous mines of Muzo. The Spaniards 
exacted heavy tribute in gold and precious 
stones from the Indians, who were well 
versed in the utilization of such materials, 
and the treasures sent back to Spain in this 
and the following century, as well as the 
accounts of the old Spanish chroniclers, 
form ample testimony of a highly developed 
art and technique in the handicrafts. Of 
the precious stones employed, perhaps the 
one of greatest significance to the Aztecs 
was a green stone called chalchihuitl, under 
which term was included both jade and 
green turquoise, blue turquoise also was 
well known and highly prized by them; 
while the emerald was ranked high in the 
list of their choicest possessions. These 


three stones carried not merely a value as. 


ornaments, but were deeply associated with 


keenly on the lookout for clues leading to 
their source, they never learned where these 
were mined. Or, if they learned, they left 
no hint in their writings. Nor has modern 
geological investigation brought to light a 
single emerald vein between the Rio 
Grande and the Isthmus of Panama. 
Either the place of origin of the emeralds 
used by the Aztecs is not yet known, or, 
what is more likely, they came from the 
deposits in South America which were 


‘under operation at the time of Aztec su- 


premacy. 

In 1530 Francisco Pizarro, with a mere 
handful of men, gained the high plateau of 
the central Andes and planted the flag of 
Spain over the various races of Indians, 
remarkable in their social development and 
Surpassing in some of their crafts the best 
the world had since produced. A wealth 
of treasure here, too, met the eyes of the 
conquerors—gold, silver, emeralds—and a 
stream of these valuables for many years 
flowed into Spanish coffers. Immense 
quantities of emeralds, some said to be of 
incredible size, were sent to Spain, and from 
Spain many found their way to other parts 
of Europe. So copiously did the newly- 
founded Viceroyalty of Peru supply the 


tain of the lakes that are scattered over the 
plateau region over which they held sway. 
Not only did they do this at the time of the 
conquest in an attempt to protect their 
treasures from the hands of the aggressive 
Spaniards, but they had customarily done it 
in times past in connection with certain re- 
ligious rites. 

One of these bodies of water, Lake Guata- 


vita, lays claim to exceptional interest as 


the point of origin of the famous tradition 
of El Dorado, the gilded man, which gave 
rise to the belief in the existence of the 
“Land of El Dorado,” the object of so 
much vain and costly search in early Span- 
ish days. According to the account of an 
old Spanish chronicler, this legend origi- 
nated in an elaborate ceremony connected 
with the accession of a tribal chieftain, in 
the course of which the young prince, pro- 
ceeded on a raft to the center of the lake 
and there, in view of a great concourse of 
Indians on shore, threw overboard as a 
sacrifice to the gods a “mountain of gold 
and emeralds.” 

Although the Spaniards at once noted the 
numbers of fine emeralds in the possession 
of the Chibehas and suspected a local oc- 
currence, they were unable at the outset to 
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learn the source. The old accounts are 
obscure, but it seems that either in 1568, or 
in 1594, a Spanish force found an extensive 
series of trenches and pits at a difficult 
accessible point in the Itoco Mountains, 
some eight kilometers from the village of 
Muzo, and thus brought to light the mines 
of Muzo, soon to become well known 
throughout the world. The Spaniards had 
no scruples in assuming control of these 
deposits, which were immediately made to 
yield rich returns. 

The Muzo deposits, discovered toward 
the close of the 16th century, have been 
actively, though often inefficiently, exploited, 
almost continuously up to the present time, 
and their yield both in quality and in quan- 
tity of good stones has exceeded the total 
of any other emerald deposit in the world. 

The Muzo mines lie on the side of a 
small, intensely tropical valley in the west- 
ern foothills of the Eastern Cordillera of 
the Colombian Andes. They are distant 
only about 96 kilometers in a directly north- 
westerly line from Bogota, the interesting 
capital of Colombia, but so rough is the 
country of approach that it requires three 
days by mule back to make the journey. 
The locality is so remote from the coast 
that the deposits have been visited by few 
foreign travelers, and it is only within the 
past two years that they have received ade- 
quate geologic study. 

The mines consist of a series of some 
eight large open cuts, which lie closely 
grouped on the steep slopes of a densely 
wooded mountain. From a little distance 
the main workings seem to form a huge 
funnel-shaped depression which appears in 
striking contrast to the long velvety slopes 
of green. Entering this craterlike opening 
through a narrow canyon below, or looking 
down upon it from its rim above, one sees 
in detail the individual cuts as sloping banks 
of terraces resembling giant stairways. 
Across these working faces, which consist 
of folded and contorted beds of coal-black 
limestone and shale, stretches an irregular 
network of white threads, gleaming in the 
tropical sun like zigzag lightning flashes in 
a field of black. These are the calcite veins 
which carry here and there, but none too 
abundantly, small cavities or nests lined 
with tiny crystals of emerald and associated 
minerals. This occurrence from a geologi- 
cal standpoint is unique and of the deepest 
scientific interest; the emerald elsewhere in 
the world is found under altogether differ- 
ent conditions. So unusual and not to be 
expected is this type of occurrence, that in 
the past rather wild speculations have been 
indulged in as to its origin, it being even 
suggested that the emerald crystals were 
washed in from some other source at the 
time the rocks were being deposited under 
water as sediments. This explanation, 
however, is entirely out of harmony with 
the facts, which show clearly that the em- 
erald has crystallized in place as a result 
of heated solutions and vapors given off 
from some nearby cooling mass of igneous 
rock. 


The emeralds, when freed from their 
matrix, are seen to be small six-sided 
prisms of rich green color, ranging from 
the size of a man’s thumb to microscopic 
dimensions. The flaws or internal cracks, 
characteristic of these as of all other 
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emeralds, are not always present in the 
freshly mined stones, but if not they almost 
invariably develop soon after the specimen 
is removed from the inclosing rock, a result 
presumably caused by a strained condition 
of crystallization. Recently a few remark- 
able crystals have been found, showing a 
tapering hexagonal core and six-rayed star 
pattern of carbon dust. 

The mines up to 1913, when operations 
ceased, have been worked in a rather simple 
manner by Indian laborers or peons break- 
ing down the friable, emerald-bearing rock 
with long iron crowbars and picking out the 
emerald veins by hand. It would seem that 
modern types of mining machinery, such as 
the steam shovel, might be profitably intro- 
duced; yet so fragile are the emerald crys- 
tals that the operations may have to con- 
tinue to rely largely on individual effort. 

The total output of the Muzo mines can- 
not be estimated within even an approxi- 
mation of accuracy. The pre-Spanish out- 
put was undoubtedly large, but the produc- 
tion under Indian exploitation is not open 
to any measure whatsoever. From the end 
of the 16th century to 1830 practically all 
the emeralds that came upon the European 
market were obtained from Colombia, and 
such is the source of probably the majority 
of emeralds in circulations today outside of 
the Orient. It is certain therefore that the 
total output of the Muzo mines may be 
estimated in terms of tens of millions of 
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dollars, an amount which makes them the 
world’s most important source of these 
precious green stones, 








NEW STAMPING LAW 





Bill to Regulate Marking of Gold and Silver 
Introduced in Oklahoma Legislature. 


Lawton, Okla. Jan. 31.—Jewelers 
throughout this State are distinctly in- 
terested in a bill to forbid the false mark- 
ing of articles of gold and silver, which 
has just been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma by Senator J. Elmer 
Thomas of this district. The bill was 
taken up by Senator Thomas at the re- 
quest of John B. Evans, a local jeweler 
of 321 4th St., and has already met with 
considerable favor. 

In an interview with Senator Thomas 
last week the latter said that,he will pre- 
sent this bill to the proper committee and 
see that same is considered with a view 
to have it enacted into law; that he was 
sure that this legislation would be bene- 
ficial to the public and he would do all in 
his power to promote its passage. Many 
other States have passed laws in regard 
to the false marking of silver and gold 
wares, and it is not believed for a minute 
that the legislators of Oklahoma will per- 
mit their State to be behind other pro- 
gressive commonwealths in this regard. 








National Import and Export Statistics. 





Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 31—The records of the Treasury Department contain 
the following comparative statistics of interest to the jewelry trade for November, 
1916, and for the 11 months ended November, 1915, and 1916: 


IMPORTS. 


Eleven Months Ending 
a RE 





r 











November, November, November, November, 
1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 

CD I NE Bo one ch xdic in tad bee datecVebwoal $45,378 $8,464 $426,772 $100,643 
Watches, materials and movements..............-. 355,617 352,466 2,897,292 3,883,483 
SORORER CRO: GUNBa csi ccccecccesstocscoes 1,223,663 452,741 6,393,909 10,419,961 
Diamonds, cut but not set, dutiable............... 2,459,726 1,323,696 11,388,481 21,664,017 
Glaziers’ and engravers’; unset and miners’, free. Sewsees 104,226 cuba wed 834,694 
Pearls and parts of, not strung or set, dutiable.... 1,391,516 372,593 3,311,249 10,706,216 
Other precious stones, uncut, dutiable............ 9,911 18,610 68,857 190,095 
Other precious and semi-precious stones, cut but . 

iD ER, GG ba 060 6:6 cee dwigecdéenscusewdes 230,171 194,398 814,037 1,986,048 
Imitation precious stones, dutiable............... 81,245 58,124 831,457 724,785 
GG, GOUED £6 cc ccsenevccdwecsasdosconeveseuatba 7,921 5,132 $25,462 53,704 

TORE: GOOUIOUD. CRONE, GER co ocd boinc ceded ecus $5.404.153 $2,529,520 $22,833,452 $46,579,520 
Gold and silver, manufactures Of.........-..--006. 135,960 224,851 970,891 2,616,612 
Rn de as all chink pat nd nee a wel, 44,611 17 368 358,133 278,369 
Platinum, manufactured and unmanufactured..... 429,766 131,069 1,704,513 2,932,885 
Gold and silver sweepings,', free.........e.eeeees bide dda 33,052 weledug%s 275,644 
Statuary, regalia, gems, etc., for religious or edu- / 

cational purposes,? free... ..cccccccccccccccens : iuee des 9,550 ideineints 157,180 
Beads and bead ornaments, dutiable.............. 66,596 89,674 662,642 1,034,687 
Bronze, manufactures of, dutiable................ 19,115 46,184 264,334 331,762 
Dials, enameled for watches, etc.,4 dutiable........ innwdn 110 i epemd 7,232 
Lenses and all optical instruments (including spec- 

Coe: GIES 6 vo 0'k caccdksthvent th abkatacees 16,860 7,509 162,711 143,887 
Iridium, osmium, osmiridium, palladium, rhodium, 

ruthenium, and native combinations thereof with 

platinum, etc.,! oz. troy, free......cccccseccee 656 522,937 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
ee een ee ee rr et $196.654 $225,309 $2,099,626 $2,422,649 
PTT TTT Tre iT Th re 58,854 146,983 1,005,890 1,651,559 
EE 6.6.65 60k 60 50s ev nvenrs atnes cd pieeetka 117.386 134,629 724,414 1,219,935 
Manufactures of gold and silver............00000- 56,310 70,979 392,483 523,502 
Jewelers’ ashes and sweepings..........--+++e4. 2,030 440 21,200 12,072 
Plated ware (except cutlery and jewelry)......... 101,267 én 747,964 *617,715 
ae CE ohn hig nn 460 ee a teeness os dstesnes x gio 15,624 iowe 346,221 
Sper CENEE ccdicdcccsecevévvcasecesecesegse'e 83,464 2408,612 
Platinum, manufactured! .........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 9,416 78,542 
Platinum, unmanufactured! ...........++eeeeeees 1,493 96,130 





Uncluded in “All other articles” prior to Jan. 1, 1916. 
2Figures are for six months, January to June, inclusive. 
SBeginning July 1, 1915. 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Weekly Statistics of Jewelry, Clocks, 
Watches, Silverware, Optical Goods, 
and Kindred Lines Shipped 
to Various Ports. 


WasHINcTon, D. C., Feb. 1.—The follow- 
ing is a tabulation by prescribed classifica- 
tion arranged by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of exports of 
jewelry, silverware, optical goods, clocks, 
watches and kindred lines from the Port 
of New York for the week just ended: 


Argentine: Clocks and parts, $1,591; optical 
instruments, $2,033; German silver, $21; silver 
platedware, $446; platedware, $668; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $1,211. 

Australia: Gold, silver and jewelry, $63; clocks 
and parts, $393; silver platedware, $1,642; plated- 
ware, $1; optical instruments, $133; gold and sil- 
verware, $250; clocks and parts, $2,598; watches 
and parts, $329; silver platedware, $216; plated- 
ware, $272. 

Azores: 
ware, $80. 

Bermuda: Clocks and parts, $2; platedware, $13. 

Brazil: Clocks and parts, $1,042; optical instru- 
ments, $1,338; platedware, $42; gold, silver and 
jewelry, $29; platedware, $370; optical instruments, 
$990; clocks and parts, $49; gold, silver and 
jewelry, $1,184; clocks and parts, $1,400; watches 





Clocks and parts, $61; silver plated- 


and parts, $23; silver platedware, $5,348; plated-. 


ware, $46. 

British Guiana: Gold, silver and jewelry, $42. 

British South Africa: Clocks and parts, $1,621; 
clocks and parts, $725. 

British West Indies: Watches and parts, $37; 
gold and silverware, $113. 

Chile: Silver platedware, $32; platedware, $62; 
silver platedware, $411. 

Colombia: Clocks and parts, $29; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $29; silver platedware, $60; clocks 
and parts, $306; gold, silver and jewelry, $226; 
optical instruments, $295; silver platedware, $250; 
platedware, $98; platedware, $1. 

Costa Rica: Platedware, $16. 

Cuba: Gold, silver and jewelry, $106; silver 
platedware, $825: platedware, $19; clocks and 
parts, $588; gold and silverware, $132; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $288; optical instruments, $360; silver 
platedware, $903; platedware, $527; silver plated- 
ware, $283; optical instruments, $104; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $55; clocks and parts, $532; plated- 
ware, $201. 

Dutch East Indies: Optical instruments, 
clocks and parts, $23; silver platedware, $26. 

Dutch Guiana: Platedware, $27. 

Dutch West Indies: Silver platedware, 
platedware, $49. 

Ecuador: Clocks and parts, $13; watches and 
parts, $42; gold, silver and jewelry, $44; silver 
platedware, $19; silver platedware, $93; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $6. 

England: Watches and parts, $897; optical in- 
struments, $2,036; silver platedware, $385; optical 
instruments, $182; optical instruments, $4,620; 
clocks and parts, $4,200; watches and parts, $553. 

France: Platedware, $130; clocks and parts, 
$255. 

Honduras: 


$67 ; 


$55; 


Platedware, $2. 

Jamaica: Clocks and parts, $40. 

Mexico: Clocks and parts, $152. 

New Zealand: Optical instruments, $336; clocks 
and parts, $1,728; gold, silver and jewelry, $37; 
German silver, $32; silver platedware, $118; clocks 
and parts, $1,244; silver platedware, $248. 

Nicaragua: Platedware, $2; platedware, $394. 

Norway: Clocks and parts, $439. 

Panama: Silver platedware, $386; clocks and 
parts, $12; watches and parts, $1;. gold, silver and 
jewelry, $35; optical instruments, $33; German sil- 
ver, $30; silver platedware, $123; platedware, $177; 
optical instruments, $163; watches and ‘parts, $89; 
clocks and parts, $44; gold, silver and jewelry, 
$28, 

Peru: Silver platedware, $1,662; clocks and 
parts, $407; silver platedware, $4,971; gold and 
silver jewelry, $222. 

Portugal: Clocks and parts, $1,181; platedware, 
$2,870; clocks and parts, $54. 

Russia in Europe: Optical instruments, $71,760. 

Salvador: Silver platedware, $230. 

Scotland: Clocks and parts, $501; watches and 
parts, $1,024. 

Spain: Optical instruments, $269. 
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Sweden: Optical instruments, $50. 

Trinidad: Watches and parts, $194; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $1; optical instruments, $42; plated- 
ware, $636. 

Uruguay: Platedware, $253; platedware, $12. 

Venezuela: Optical instruments, $8; gold, silver 
and jewelry, $216; clocks and parts, $16; plated- 
ware, $46. 


EMPLOYES ADMIT GUILT 


J. E. Donovan Sentenced for Stealing Jewelry 
from S. & B. Lederer Co., Provi- 
dence, and F. M. Whiting & 

Co..s Employe Ar- 
rested 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 3.—Jeremiah E. 
Donovan, 31 years of age, a trusted em- 
ploye of the S. & B. Lederer Co., 100 
Stewart St., this city, admitted having 
stolen finished goods from his employers 
amounting to $316.04, and was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at the Provi- 
dence County Jail by Judge Howard B. 
Gorham, when arraigned in the Sixth Dis- 
trict Court last Tuesday morning. He 
claimed an appeal from the sentence and 
gave bail in the sum of $1,000. 

A retail jeweler of Westminster St. who 
was charged with having received the stolen 
goods knowing them to have been stolen, 
was arraigned at a special session of the 
Sixth District Court Monday night and 
upon his plea of not guilty was held in the 
sum of $1,000 for a hearing on Feb. 9. The 
two men were arrested early Monday even- 
ing by Inspectors Herbert Caffrey and 
Rochford on information obtained by Ber- 
nard Goldowsky, of the National Jewelers’ 
Protective Association. 

Chief of Inspectors William F. O’Neil 
told the court that for the past three years, 
Donovan, who has been in the employ of 
S. & B. Lederer Co. for upwards of 15 
years and worked his way up from, an 
errand boy to that of manager of the stock 
room, has been taking jewelry in varying 
quantities and selling it in downtown stores. 
By*a hasty investigation Chief O’Neil said 
that it was estimated that the loss suffered 
by the firm as the result of Donovan’s thefts 
would reach fully $2,500, and said that bills 
had been found among Donovan’s effects to 
show that he had stoien at least $1,500 of 
articles. 

Donovan, when arraigned Tuesday, was 
charged with the larceny of the following 
articles: Sixty-seven bracelets, valued at 
$67; 214 fobs, $38.52; 137 watch chains, 
$22.50; 250 charms, $45; 18 brooches, $4.50; 
44 la Vallieres, 
bracelets, $5.37; 260 pairs of cuff links, 
$26; 150 lockets, $75; 26 pendants, $6.50; 
6 scarf pins, $1.25; 5 knives, $2, and one 
match box, 40 cents, all to the value of 
$316.40. 


Employe of F. M. Whiting & Co. Also 
Admits Guilt 


Tuesday evening Aaron McDonald, 51 
years of age, was arrested on N. Main St., 
this city, on a charge of being a fugitive 
from justice and was taken to North Attle- 
boro to answer to a charge of larceny of 
48 ounces of silver from F. M. Whiting & 
Co., of that town, for whom he was em- 
ployed as a melter. Whiting & Co. discov- 
ered that a considerable amount of silver 
stock was missing from their factory and 
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notified the National Jewelers’ Protective 
Association of this fact. Its agent, Ber- 
nard Goldowsky, at once took charge of 
the matter, and in a short time had McDon- 
ald under surveillance. Acting Inspector 
McElroy was detailed from headquarters to 
assist Detective Goldowsky’s men, with the 
result that McDonald was arrested. The 
police say that the silver was found in 
McDonald’s possession when he was taken 
into custody. He offered no objection to 
accompanying the officers to North Attle- 
boro, and was taken there for further pro- 
ceedings. 

Detective Goldowsky stated that McDon- 
ald told him that the prevailing price paid 
by the “fences” for silver just now is only 
40 cents an ounce, although the prevailing 
market price is 77 cents. The detective 
says that he had followed McDonald four 
times in two weeks on trips to the same 
locality in this city in an endeavor to ob- 
tain evidence against the fence. McDonald, 
it is claimed, admitted that he had takert 
silver on two previous occasions and that 
his first trip to this city paid him $16. He 
is said to have given the detective the name 
of a man in this city to whom he sold the 
stolen stock. When asked why he went to 
this man, McDonald is said to have replied: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that he is in the 
business.” 

McDonald, when arraigned on the charge 
of stealing silver from the factory of F. M. 
Whiting & Co., where he has been em- 
ployed, was sentenced to serve three months 
in the House of Correction at New Bed- 
ford. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH BAUM 











Washington, D. C., Jeweler Passes Away 
Suddenly at His Store. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Perhaps 
no member of the Washington jewelry 
trade was more widely known than the 
late Joseph Baum, who died suddenly on 
Sunday night, in his place of business, 
707 7th St., where he, jointly, with his 
sister, Miss Pauline Baum, carried on the 
business that was first established years 
ago by their father, afterward carried on 
by his mother and at her decease by the 
brother and sister. It has always been 
considered as one of the standard reliable 
jewelry stores of the city. 

While Mr. Baum had not been in the 
best of health for some time, it was not 
considered that he was in a serious con- 
dition, and his sudden death is a shock 
alike to his many friends and business as- 
sociates. 

The watchman, in making his rounds, 
found the store door unlocked and, call- 
ing the policeman on the beat, entered 
the premises and found Mr. Baum lying 
in the rear of the store dead. He had 
been suffering from low blood pressure, 
and the coroner announced that he had 
died from natural causes. 








J. William Kirk, who recently retired 
from the jewelry business, has formed 
a partnership with his son, Ralph, under 
the name of the Kirk Optical C., Adrian, 
Mich. Mr. Kirk writes that he has been 
a subscriber to THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
for 45 years. 
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RELEASED FROM JAIL 


Leo Grier, Who Robbed Philadelphia Jewel- 
ry Shop, Now at Large. 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25.—Leo Grier, 24 
years old, who was arrested after he had 
robbed the Holland Jewelry Shop on 15th 
St., below Chestnut, on Oct. 19, was re- 
leased from the Holmesburg jail Jan. 19. 
The man was sentenced by Judge Shoe- 
maker in the Quarter Session Court for 
three months from the date of his commit- 
ment. 
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and several other prominent merchants. 
His wife died last Fall, and his brother-in- 
law, Mose Straus, died on Jan. 4, making 
three deaths in the family inside of six 
months, 


THIEVES FRIGHTENED AWAY 











Burglar Alarm Prevents Robbery in Boston 
Jewelry Store 

Boston, Feb. 3.—The sounding of a burg- 

lar alarm and the quick work of two spe- 

cial officers in reaching the building saved 





LEO GRIER, RELEASED FROM PRISON. 


In the police records the man is de- 
scribed as a “general thief,’ with ‘“Gal- 
lery No. 23,975” and aliases of “Ralph 
Meyers,” “D. Martin,’ “John Fischer,” 
“Elazer Dunlap” and “Elazer S. Greer.” 
His criminal record in Philadelphia shows 
that on Dec. 10, 1913, he was arrested by 
Policemen Creeden and Keohane, on the 
charge of grand larceny, pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to one year in the county 
prison by Judge Patterson. Previously he 
had been arrested on the charge of grand 
larceny and on Aug. 28, 1911, in New 
York, sentenced to five years in the Elmira 
Reformatory by Justice Swann. 








DEATH OF LOUIS OBERDORFER 





Prominent Louisville Jeweler Dead After 


a Long Illness 


LovulIsvILLe, Ky., Feb. 1.—Louis Oberdor- 
fer, 62 years of age, for many years promi- 
nent in Louisville jewelry circles, died on 
Jan. 27, following an illness of two years or 
more. Up to within a week of his death he 
managed to go to the office each day, con- 
ducting a jewelry and pawn brokerage 
establishment at 305 W. Market St. 

Mr. Oberdorfer came to Louisville from 
Henderson, Ky., 30 years ago, having con- 
ducted a jewelry store in that city. He es- 
tablished a jewelry store on Market St. be- 
tween 4th and 5th Sts., later going into the 
furniture business, and still later conducting 
an installment jewelry house in the Boston 
building. Last Fall he established the new 
store on Market St. 

Mr. Oberdorfer was prominently con- 
nected in Louisville. He was a relative of 
Ben Straus, of the Kaufman, Straus Co., 


the firm of Jason Weiler & Son, 256 
Washington St., from a wholesale robbery 
last Sunday morning. : 

Several showcases were found broken, 
and a large quantity of jewelry overhauled. 
From all appearances the thieves were 
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WINDOW SMASHER CAUGHT 





Taylor Alias “Noll” Quickly Arrested and 
Sent to the Workhouse. 


PITTsBURGH, Pa. Jan. 31.—It did not 
take the Pittsburgh detectives long to get 
a line on the man who smashed the window 
in the store of H. O. Scott at 2825 Penn 


. Ave. Monday, Jan. 22 at 4 a. m., for 48 


hours later they had the right man in the 
toils and last Saturday he was convicted 
and sent to the workhouse for six months. 
He pleaded guilty to the charge of “win- 
dow breaking.” 

The arresting officers were McQuaide 
and McCullough, two of the best in the 
country in chasing down jewelry thieves. 
As Scott is a member of the Jewelers Se- 
curity Alliance, the detectives will get the 
usual $100 reward for arresting the man, 
who gave the name of Clarence Taylor. 
He is 24 years old and five feet and five 
and three-quarter inches in height, weighs 
158 pounds, has brown eyes, dark hair and 
says he is a horse-shoer by occupation. The 
man was born in Shamokin, Pa., and has 
a large scar on the center of his forehead. 
His arrest followed his endeavor to dis- 
pose of some of the goods that were stolen 
from the Scott window. The loss did not 
amount to a very large sum. 

When the detectives arrested Taylor a 
loaded revolver was found on his person. 
He was arraigned before Magistrate 
Sweeney for a hearing Thursday and held 
for court, and on Saturday he entered his 
plea and was sent to the workhouse. The 
detectives who arrested him say that they 
believe he is a desperate man and that he 
has been in Akron, O., Chicago, Topeka, 
Kans., and El Paso, Tex., and that they are 
sure he is wanted elsewhere. In any event, 
his record is being looked into carefully 





CLARENCE TAYLOR, ALIAS RUBIN NOLL, WINDOW SMASHER, SENT TO WORKHOUSE. 


after expensive goods, for they passed over 
cheaper jewelry after throwing it about. 

Several windows were opened to allow 
an easy escape, but the burglars made a 
quick exit via the fire escape. Their foot- 
prints were found in the snow. 

The burglar alarm went off at 1:12 
o’clock, just as the burglars apparently had 
got down to work in good shape. In their 
haste to make a getaway they took nothing, 
so far as could be discovered. 


while he is in the workhouse, and the in- 
dications are that other cities will claim 
him before he serves out his sentence here. 

Taylor has a number of aliases, among 
them “Joseph Noll,” alias “Rubin Noll,” etc. 
His picture is being sent to other cities by 
the local police. 








The Egan Jewelry Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has secured salesrooms at 34 Front St., 
having outgrown the present location. 
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“Daylight Saving” Convention in New York 





Delegates from All Over the Country Meet in Metropolis and Form National 
Body to “Push the Clock Forward.” 














’ 


The so-called “daylight saving” move- 
ment which advocates the putting of the 
clock forward one hour during the Sum- 
mer months, received great impetus last 
week as a result of a two-day convention, 
Jan. 30 and 31, held in New York under 
the auspices of the New York Daylight 
Saving Committee, of which Marcus M. 
Marks, president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, is chairman. The convention, which 
was largely attended by thousands of dele- 
gates from business, social and _ scientific 
organizations all over the country, resulted 
in a national movement being formed to 
favor the daylight saving proposition and to 
advocate the passage of a bill introduced 
by Congressman Borland in the House and 
Senator Gallinger in the Senate that will 
accomplish this under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The movement was endorsed by public 
officials and prominent men of many sec- 
tions, among the most important being 
President Wilson, who sent a telegram 
stating that he favored the proposition, and 
also Mayor Mitchell, who, in welcoming the 
delegates on the afternoon of the first day, 
admitted that he had become converted to 
the movement. The only difference of 
opinion in regard to the daylight saving 
proposition seemed to be as to whether 
the change should be made for five months, 
six months, eight months or a year, some 
of the delegates at the convention urging 
that when the clock is moved ahead one 
hour it be left there permanently. 

The first morning session (Tuesday) was 
called to order by President Marks amid 
much enthusiasm, and his remarks in ex- 
plaining the movement were received with 





great applause. Three committees were 
appointed. 

One, which is to represent the conference 
at the meeting ot the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is composed of: Dr. 
George L. Renaud, of Detroit; William J. 
Conlon, of Worcester, Mass.; Harper Sib- 
ley, of Rochester; Robert P. Garland, of 
Pittsburgh, and Daniel Bloomfield, Boston. 

Another committee, on organization, con- 
sists of Arthur Lehman, of New York; 
Robert P. Garland, of Pittsburgh; Harper 
Sibley, president of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Timothy Healey, presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of 
firemen; Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
president of the Woman’s Forum, and S. 
H. Halle, of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The committee on regulations was made 
up of William J. Conlon, of Worcester ; 
Howard Strong, of Minneapolis; Prof. 
Harold Jacoby, professor of astronomy at 
Columbia; D. W. Griffith, of Philadelphia, 
and A. J. Rich, of San Francisco. 

One of the principal speakers of the first 
day’s session was Professor Harold Jacoby, 
professor of astronomy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who said in part: 

ADDRESS OF PROF. HAROLD JACOBY. 

“Daylight saving is intended merely to facili- 
tate earlier Summer rising. Ample experience 
shows that a general habit such as we seek to 
bring about will be attained without friction and 
without real inconvenience by the simple plan of 
changing the clock as proposed. 

“The plan means nothing more than this: Chi- 
cago, for example, will use eastern time in Sum- 
mer and central time in Winter. Eastern and 
central time are phrases which will retain the 
same meaning under the new plan as they now 


same meaning under the new plan as now. 
“Just as the city of Cleveland once chose to 
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use central time and on a later occasion chose 
to change to eastern time, so any city like Chi- 
cago will similarly choose and change, and do so 
every year. 

“It is difficult to believe that this proceeding 
has been gravely stigmatized as a deception by 
one of the two only lonely opponents known to be 
possessed by our movement. 

“It is a fact that Prof. Pickering, my brother 
astronomer of Harvard, who is opposed to our 
plan and who was not able to come here today to 
support his views, telegraphed our committee thus: 
‘Am not interested in one side only. Object to 
deception. Desire public should know dangers. 
Advise learn experience in Europe.’ 

“But we do not need to go to Europe for ex- 
perience. Ask Clevelanders whether anyone there 
was conscious of a deception practiced upon him 
when the change to eastern time was made a 
couple of years ago.” 


ADDRESS OF HARPER SIBLEY. 

“TI come representing the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce,” said Harper Sibley, “and par- 
ticularly the manufacturers’ council of the chamber. 
The manufacturers’ council includes about 600 
manufacturers who employ about 50,000 workmen. 

“Two years ago they started considering this 
subject very seriously. After many meetings on 
the subject they brought in a report favoring it 
on twe conditions, first, that it be adopted by all 
the cities of the United States; and second, that 
it could be brought about only by an act of Con- 
gress.”’ 

Another speaker was Robert P. Garland, 
president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, who said that the movement 
would contribute toward economical opera- 
tion of manufacturing plants: 

After the morning session there was a 
luncheon in the ballroom of the Hotel As- 
tor, which was attended by 800 representa- 
tives of clubs and organizations, at which 
the speakers were President Marks, Don C. 
Sites, of the New York World; Robert P. 


Garland, president of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Pittsburgh, and Helen Varick 
Boswell. The latter said in part: 


ADDRESS OF HELEN VARICK BOSWELL. 

“The woman in industry, whether her work be 
done in the factory, the shop, the office or ‘the 
home, will have her efficiency and her enjoyment 
greatly increased by subtracting an hour from the 
night and adding it to the day. 

“The woman in the home—just as much of a 
worker as the woman outside and much more 
poorly paid—will rejoice in the warm months to 
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BANQUET OF THE DELEGATES TO THE “DAYLIGHT SAVING’ CONVENTION, HELD AT THE HOTEL ASTCR, NEW YORK. 
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| Am the W. W. W. Man! 


I am on my way to you. 


One of the Twelve W. W. W. 
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With me I! am bringing the most marvelous, 
original and attractive mechanical window 
piece that you or any other jeweler has ever 
seen. 
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With me | am also bringing a dealer service, 
such as you or no other merchant has ever had 
presented to him. 
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I am coming to tell you a wonderful busi- 
ness story —a story that will please all jewel- . 
ers who believe in modern, progressive . 
methods —all jewelers who are ambitious and : 
who want their business to be bigger, better 
and larger. 


l am the W. W. W. man, who comes not 
merely with good rings, but a SERVICE. 


WAIT FOR ME—IT WILL PAY YOU! 





Salesmen 


representing an organization who breathes modern 
methods and who believes in doing something more 
for the jeweler than just selling him good rings. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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t her household started on its way to work or 
play while the freshness left by the night is still 
lingering in the morning, so that her own tasks 
may be accomplished with greater ease in the 
knowledge that the day is still young.” | 

In the afternoon session the delegates 
listened to Congressman Borland, who ex- 
plained the reasons for his bill, showing 
how not only the warring countries of Eu- 
rope, but many of the neutral countries as 
well, had adopted the daylight saving sys- 
tem, and he claimed that for the purpose 
of articulating with the rest of the world 
in regard to the proper time (outside of 
the question of the saving that would ac- 
crue both on the economic and financial 
side), it was necessary for us to take a 
stand in this regard. 

Mayor Mitchel’s speech followed that of 
Mr. Borland in which he welcomed the 
delegates and expressed his conversion to 
the cause. 

Among other prominent speakers who 
were listened to with interest were J. H. 
Whitehouse, member of the House of Com- 
mons, England, who told how the plan had 
worked out in his country. | 

Mr. Whitehouse said the plan had won 
universal approval in England. Among the 
early objections was ‘one offered by a Peer 
in the House of Lords, who argued that 
because in England property and title fre- 
quently descend to the eldest son of the 
family the daylight saving plan might make 
the younger son the heir. 

“The House of Lords laughed,” Mr. 
Whitehouse said, “but the peer retorted: 
‘Take the case of twins. The clock is to 
be put back by one hour, say, Oct. 1 at 2 
a. M. At 1.55 a. M. the elder twin is born 
and the second twin 10 minutes later. But 
between the two births you have put the 
clock back by one hour with the legal re- 
sult that the elder son is born at 1.55 and 
the younger nearly an hour earlier.’ ” 

Mr. Whitehouse said that the House of 
Lords passed the bill, however, although 
they would have to pass a special act of 
Parliament if such a case arose. Even the 
peer who presented the objection voted 
for the bill. 

The session continued over until Wednes- 
day and among the speakers were Dr. 
George F. Kunz, of Tiffany & Co., who 
has long been advocating the proposition 
under discussion, some of whose papers on 
the subject have already appeared in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN K. TENER. 


Another speaker whose remarks evoked 
much interest was ex-Governor John K. 
Tener, president of the National League 
of Baseball Clubs. He took up the subject 
from the standpoint, “Why the Fans Favor 
Daylight,” in which he delivered an eulogy 
on baseball and advocated recreation and 
Participation in outdoor sport as essential 
to good living. 

Mr. Tener announced that the rulers of 
the national game of baseball were in favor 
of the plan. He said that any movement 
such as this that will add to the amuse- 
ment and recreation of the great mass of 
the people should receive their enthusiastic 
support, saying: 

“The subject of daylight saving, should appeal 
strongly to every man, woman and child who loves 


the open, who is enthralled by the wiles of nature, 
who sees beauty in the green leaf, seeks life 
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vigor in pure air, who finds the greatest charm 
in life that of seeking recreation of out doors. 
whether this recreation is a participation in some 
form of physical exercise that has sport as its 
basis or whether it be from the mental pleasure 
and stimulation derived from witnessing some 
sort of athletic activity. 

“The proposition under discussion will have the 
effect of giving us one hour more of daylight 
during the Summer months, when the call of the 
open is irresistible, and that millions may find 
more time for the physical and mental enjoyment 
derived from every form of out door sport and 
amusement that is permissible only during the 
daylight.” 

It was during Wednesday’s session that 
the following telegram was received from 
President Wilson and read by Mr. Marks: 


Wuite Housg, Jan. 30, 1917- 

My Dear Mr. Marks—Your letter of January 26 
unhappily reached me too late to send a letter 
which would get to you by the 30th. 

I would have been glad to back up any move- 
ment which has the object of the daylight saving 
movement. In haste, cordially and sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILson. 

Reports received from Canada by the 
delegates attending the convention indicated 
that the Dominion was only awaiting an 
action in this country before taking a simi- 
lar action there. 

A permanent national organization to take 
care of the daylight saving movement in 
all parts of the country was formed by the 
delegates and Borough President Marks, 
chairman of the New York committee and 
who presided throughout the convention, 
was elected president. The five vice-presi- 
dents are Robert P. Garland, of Pitts- 
burgh; James Duncan, of Washington; 
Harper Sibley, of Rochester; A. J. Rich, 
of San Francisco, and John J. O’Leary. 
W. A. Ferguson is secretary; DeWitt L. 
Burnside, executive secretary, and the 
Munsey Trust Co. of Washington, treas- 
urer. The New York offices were moved 
to Washington and active work will be im- 
mediately begun to encourage congressmen 
to pass the Daylight Saving bill during the 
present session in order that the plan may 
be effective by next Summer. 

The following resolution was also 
adopted : 


Whereas, a bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representative Will- 
iam P, Borland, of Missouri, and in the United 
States Senate by Senator Jacob Gallinger, known 
as the daylight saving bill, which has been referred 
to the respective committees of foreign and inter- 
state commerce of each House and 

Whereas, the daylight saving plan has been in- 
dorsed by thousands of individuals and over a 
hundred chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade throughout the United States, and also by 


the executive council of the American Federation | 


of Labor and 

Whereas, The Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, has also given his indorse- 
ment to the movement, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the national 
daylight saving convention, now assembled in New 
York city, request the committees of foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives, be, and they 
hereby are, requested to hold:a public hearing on 
the aforesaid daylight saving bill now before them 
at a joint session of said committees at an early 
date to insure action before the adjournment of 
the present session of Congress, 





New “Daylight” Law in Australia Became 
Effective January 1 
WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 1—Consul-Gen- 
eral J. I. Brittain, Sydney, Australia, has 
submitted a report to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce regarding 
daylight saving in Australia. He says 
“The davlight-saving bill recently passed 
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by the Federal Parliament provides that all 
clocks throughout Australia shall be put 
forward one hour at the end of September 
and put back again one hour at the end of 
March each year. The object of the act is 
to utilize more daylight in the early part 
of the day and give more daylight after 
business hours. 

“The act does not interfere with the 
working hours, as they will remain the 
same, but leaves more hours of daylight in 
the afternoon that may be devoted to private 
affairs. For the year 1917 the act will take 
effect Jan. 1.” 





National Commerce Meeting Urges Congress 
to Pass Daylight Law 


WasHInNcToON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Congres- 
sional action to authorize the permanent 
setting of all clocks in the country one hour 
ahead was recommended to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States today at 
the opening of its fifth annual meeting, 
which will conclude Friday night, by a com- 
mittee on Daylight Saving. As an alterna- 
tive the committee suggested the plan at 
least for the months between April 1 and 
Dec. 1. Eight hundred national and local 
commercial organizations, it was an- 
nounced, were represented at the meeting. 
National defense, foreign relations and pre- 
paration for business conditions after the 
war will be considered later this week, and 
President Wilson and former President 
Taft are speakers on the program for a 
concluding dinner Friday night. 

The committee report on daylight saving 
said: 

“The considerations supporting this proposal are 
physiological, economic, and social, It will substi- 
tute a cool morning workjng hour in Summer for 
a warm afternoon hour. Increased daylight in the 
hours of greatest fatigue will tend to lessen tuber- 
culosis, will decidedly reduce eye strain, will in- 
crease personal efficiency, and materially lessen 
industrial accidents. In cities the advantage of 
having the evening ‘rush’ hour, when transporta- 
tion facilities are taxed, come in daylight is ap 
parent. 

“The use of facilities for recreation would be 
tremendously increased. There would be large 
direct savings in expenditures for fuel and arti- 
ficial light. Farmers will have an opportunity to 
market their produce earlier, thus offering it in 
better condition and gaining an hour of daylight 
for other work,” 


The report cites that practical examples 
of the daylight saving plan were shown last 
Summer in Austria, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Portugal and Sweden. 





Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Says Organ- 
ization Sanctions Plan 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
has informed Daniel Bloomfield of this 
city that the daylight saving plan has. 
been accorded the sanction of organized 
labor, and that the executive council of 
the Federation at a meeting Jan. 20 
adopted resolutions pledging support to 
any movement in which general application 
of the plan to the entire country is involved. 

Some misunderstanding arose in this city 
as to the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on daylight saving, so an 
appeal was sent to President Gompers for 
a definite statement. 
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Our new patented signal device makes the 8 day SIGNAL AUTO- 
MATIC the “Last Word” in 8 day alarm clocks. 

No misleading features about it nor the tedious turning around of 
the hour and minute hands as on other ordinary competing 8 day alarm 
clocks is necessary to indicate when alarm will ring. 


The NEW HAVEN & DAY SIGNAL AUTOMATIC is Supreme. 
TRY IT. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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CLOCK MAKERS FOR A CENTURY 


We make the most complete line of clocks in all styles 
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SENDS MESSAGE OF GREETINGS 


President of Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ 
Association Praises Association Work. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Keb. 1.—Charles H. 
Hambly, president of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, has sent out a 
message of greeting to members of the 
State association. Attention is called, in 
the message, to the annual convention of 
the State association which is to be held at 
Reading, June 19-20, in the Berkshire Ho- 


tel. 

The message is as follows: 

From all points, record breaking reports are 
coming in showing that the jewelers have had a 
bountiful season. No doubt by this time you have 
figured up and found that your past year has 
been your largest and most successful. 

Can we attribute all this to the prosperous con- 
ditions, or is it because, the jeweler of today is 
a live merchant and a business getter—is it be- 
cause he has improved his opportunities and made 
himself a factor in his community—is it because 
of his being thrown «into contact with other jewel- 
ers from whom he has gathered food for thought 
and by careful development of these thoughts has 
been enabled to accomplish that which had seemed 
almost impossible? I firmly believe that these 
developments have had much to do with our 
wonderful success—and our State and national 
associations have been the rudimental principles of 
it all, for during my many years of activity with 
these associations I find that at each convention 
the jeweler has improved year by year until to- 
day he is a man of new thoughts, eager to grasp 
anything that. will tend to improve his business 
conditions. 

So, you can see how absolutely necessary it is 
for every live merchant to be a member of the 
State association and also devote some small part 
of his time in boosting for it—Get your local 
members together, have a round table—Go after 
these members. We have received very gratifying 
reports from some of the up-State local organiza- 
tions who have been busy in this way and after 
considerable effort have sent in the names of 
every jeweler in town. Last year at the national 
convention we brought home the banner for the 
largest increased membership, with a little effort on 
the part of all we should have no trouble in 
retaining it. 

Our State convention will be held at Reading 
on June 19 and 20, at the Berkshire Hotel— 
Reading is a city of. many interests and most beau- 
tiful during the month of June. 

Make a note of this on your calendar. 








SECRET MARRIAGE REVEALED 





Well Known Boston Jeweler Tells Member 
of His Family Just Before He Dies 


Boston, Feb. 3.—That Wilfred DeVeuve, 
a well-known Boston jeweler, was secretly 
married seven years ago came to light this 
week when his widow, Genevieve Hewes 
DeVeuve, filed a petition in the Probate 
Court to be appointed administratrix of his 
estate. 

Under the Massachusetts law she has a 
right to the first $5,000 of the estate out- 
right, and a portion of the amount in ex- 
cess of $5,000. 

Mrs. DeVeuve is still known to her 
friends, and to those at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where she is employed, 
as Miss Hewes. 

Mr. DeVeuve’s home was at 33 Spring 
Park Ave., Jamaica Plain, and his wife 
lived with her mother at 25 Orchard St., 
Jamaica Plain. The marriage was kept 
secret, it is stated, because of the objection 
by Mrs. DeVeuve’s mother to her daughter 
marrying. Miss Hewes consented to the 
marriage seven years ago on the condition, 
it is asserted, that the facts not be com- 
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municated in any way to her mother. 

Mr. DeVeuve approached his death still 
keeping his secret, but just before he passed 
away he whispered the truth to a member 
of his family. Immediately after the funeral 
Mrs. DeVeuve proceeded to produce her 
marriage certificate, and filed her petition 
to be appointed administratrix of the estate. 


NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 


Charles H. Beckwith Chosen as Head of 
Jewelers’ Association of Boston 
at Annual Meeting 











Boston, Feb. 1.—The Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston elected Charles G. Beckwith 
president at its annual meeting Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Beckwith has served the past 
year as first vice-president, and is well quali- 
fied for the new office. 

He succeeds E. L. Britt, who retired from 
the presidency after serving the past three 
years as head of this flourishing organiza- 
tion. At the annual dinner, which was held 
at the United States Hotel Wednesday even- 
ing in connection with the annual meeting, 
he gave his farewell address, and received 
the praise of all the speakers for his faith- 
ful work. 

Other new officers elected were: John N. 
Woodbury, first vice-president; Ely Seigel, 
second vice-president; L. H. Hamlin, secre- 
tary; Lawrence Bentley, assistant secretary ; 
F, G. Butler, treasurer; John J. Round, 


FE. L. Britt and S. W. Sharmat, executive 


committee. 

The association begins its new year in 
sound financial condition, and a representa- 
tive membership. It is expected that it will 
continue growing, and will become even 
more active in bettering trade conditions. 
In the past the association has done much 
to promote social relations in the trade. 


DEATH OF G. A. TALLEY 








Veteran Kentucky Jeweler Passes Away 
After a Long Career. 


LovuIsviLLE, Ky., Feb. 1—G. A. Talley, 
63 years old, a jeweler of Trenton, Ky., 
died at his home in that city on Jan. 27, 
after a short illness. Mr. Tally was the 
oldest merchant in the city who had been 
continuously in business, having been en- 
gaged in trade for a little over 40 years in 
all. 

While still a boy he entered the grocery 
business, later entering the jewelry busi- 
ness, and for a number of years had been 
the only jeweler in the city. He had 
many friends in the city. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
sons, Karl, Sims and Fred Talley. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Pastor Ward Russell, of the Christian 
Church, assisted by the Rev. H. H. Jones, 
of the Methodist Church, and Rev. J.. T. 
Lewis, of the Baptist Church, interment 
being in Edgewood Cemetery. 








Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State by George B. 
Styles, Inc., Kingston, N. Y., to deal in 
gold and silverware, crockery, cutlery, etc. 
The company has a capital of $20,000, and 
the directors are George B. Styles, George 
B. Styles, Jr.. and Harry C. Styles, all of 
Kingston. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


Board of Directors of Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade Names Officers 
for the Ensuing Year. 

PrRovIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 3.—The annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade 
for organization was held at the rooms of 
the association in the Turks Head building 
last Tuesday afternoon. There was a full 
attendance of the directors, including the 
new ones elected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders held on the Friday pre- 
vious. 

President Frederick D. Carr called the 
meeting to order and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Frederick D. Carr, secretary of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., Providence; vice- 
president, Charles A. Russell, treasurer and 
manager of the Irons & Russell Co., Provi- 





FREDERICK D. CARR, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


dence; second vice-president, Edward L. 
Gowen, treasurer of the Standard Button 
Co., Attleboro; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Horace M. Peck. 

President Carr announced the appoint- 
ment of the special committee authorized 
at the annual meeting to investigate and re- 
port upon the provisions of the Federal 
income tax as related to the manufacturing 
jewelry industry, to consist of Edward B. 
Hough, manager Wightman & Hough Co., 
Providence; Frederick A. Ballou, of B. A. 
Ballou & Co., Inc., Providence, and Le- 
Favour H. Bosworth, secretary of Potter 
& Buffington Co., Providence. 








A note in the Attleboro Notes of the 
issue of Jan. 31, referring to Samuel M. 
Holman being stricken with appendicitis, 
was incorrect, inasmuch as the name should 
have been given as Samuel M. Holman, 
Jr. Mr. Holman is connected with the 
J. M. Fisher Co., Attleboro, and is a son- 
in-law of J. M. Fisher of that concern. 
Mr. Holman was operated on at the Attle- 
boro Sanitarium, and not at the Memorial 
Hospital referred to in the note. 
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Jobbers Act on Important Topics 





a, 


Special Committee of National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association Holds Two- 
Day Session in Philadelphia to Consider Questions of Discounts, Jewelry 
Publicity and the Coming Conventions. 




















PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1.—At a meet- 
ing of a special committee of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association held at 
the office of the secretary, Thos. A. Fern- 
ley, 505 Arch St., on Monday, a consid- 
erable portion of the time was taken up 
by discussion of the discount system, while 
the question of jewelry publicity also came 
in for important attention. 

President Joseph E. Reagan, who pre- 
sided at the meetings opened the session 
yesterday by detailing the facts with re- 
gard to the discount situation in connec- 














J. E. REAGAN, 
PRES. NATL. WHOLESALE JEWELERS ASSN., 
WHO CALLED THE SPECIAL MEETING. 


tion with the sale of jewelry from the 
manufacturer to the wholesaler. 

He indicated that some few manufac- 
turers had been confronted with the un- 
usual conditions involving the necessity for 
an advance price on merchandise, but that 
instead of changing the price of the mer- 
chandise itself, they had in these few cases 
referred to, seen fit to advance their price 
by withdrawing the discounts which had 
previously been enjoyed by the trade as a 
fixed trade custom. 

The sentiment of the committee was 
unanimous to the effect that the interests of 
the wholesale jewelry trade would be seri- 
ously injured through any change in es- 
tablished customs relative to discounts, 
whether they be termed trade discounts or 
cash discounts. 

After prolonged serious discussion and 
the fullest consideration of the subject, 
resolutions as follows were adopted and it 
was directed that they be sent promptly to 
the members and associate members of 
the association and to manufacturers whose 
mames appeared on a selected list and to 
the trade press. 


Resolutions 


At a meeting of the special committee appointed 
by the president of the National Wholesale Jewel- 
ers’ Association to consider various questions now 
presenting themselves to the trade, serious con- 
sideration was given to the course which some 
manufacturers have recently adopted, viz.:—the 
elimination or reduction of the cash discount here- 
tofore given for prompt payment. 

Our association takes the position that only the 
buyer who remits within a specified time from the 
date of shipment in strict accordance with the 
terms is entitled to a premium or cash discount for 
placing the seller in possession of funds. 

Our association further takes the. position that 
the manufacturer is perfectly justified in rearrang- 
ing his prices to conform to any change in cost, 
but that the same should be regulated according 
to the actual cost of the goods and not be deducted 
from the premium or cash discount. 

Our association again calls your attention to the 
following transcript taken from the report of the 
annuai meeting, held June 22, 1916, at Atlantic 
City: 

*‘TrRaADE Discounts.—Following a discussion on 
trade discount matters, a committee representing 
manufacturers who are associate members and 
wholesalers who are active members of the asso- 
ciation was appointed as follows: Chairman, John 
W. Sherwood, Solidarity Watch Case Co., New 
York; Wesley C. Martin, Martin-Copeland Co., 
Providence; Frank J. Ryder, W. E. Hayward Co., 
Attleboro; S. H. Clausin, S. H. Clausin & Co., 
Minneapolis; Jacob Engel, J. Engel & Co., Balti- 
more.” ’ 


The committee’s report as follows was unani- 
mously accepted by the convention: 

“Tt is the recommendation of this committee that 
cash discounts and terms now existing shall con- 
tinue, but shall be rigidly enforced at the date 
due, so that the man who neglects to pay will not 
have any unfair advantage over the man who 
meets his obligations on terms as agreed.” 


A recommendation that every member 
give support to the temporary publicity 
committee of the Associated Jewelers of 
America in its campaign for popularizing 
jewelry was contained in a_ resolution 
adopted by the committee. The resolution 
also recites the advisability of co-operating 
with the committee of the Associated 
Jewelers. 

The full resolution adopted unanimously 
which the committee ordered be sent to 
all members of the association and to such 
other persons as directed by the publicity 
committee was as follows: 


Inasmuch as the National Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association is the only organized association which 
stands committed to what is known as the “Doyle” 
plan, which was formulated under the auspices of 
the National Jewelry Fashion Publicity Bureau, 
we, the special committee appointed by President 
Reagan, while recognizing the value and complete- 
ness of the aforesaid plan, feel that, in order to 
harmonize all the varied interests, the advisability 
of co-operating fully with the temporary publicity 
committee of the Associated Jewelers of America. 

“We therefore recommend that each and every 
member give earnest consideration and support to 
the temporary publicity committee of the Asso- 
ciated Jewelers of America. 

We agree with the sentiment expressed by the 
committee of the Associated Jewelers of America 
that the problem confronting the jewelry business 
is one which affects manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer alike, and that the most important thing 
is concerted harmonious action, not losing sight of 
the fact that broadmindedness and far-sighted 
vision are necessary for success. The plan evolved 
must be one big and broad in scope—absolutely im- 
partial, avoiding even the suspicion that it is fos- 
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tering or favoring any individual, group or asso- 
ciation, | 
We recognize that there have been many plans 
and much energy and effort expended for the pur- 
pose of increasing the demand for jewelry and 
kindred lines, Some of these plans have met with 
great opposition, while others have not met with 
the proper support. We, however, are inclined to’ 
believe that the newly formed Associated Jewelers 
of America will receive the unqualified support of 
retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer alike. 


The decision of where and when to hold 
the 10th national convention was left to 
the members of the organization. A ref- 
erendum vote will be taken by mail. A 
change in the date from the usual time in 
June has been suggested and will be left 
to the members to decide upon holding it 
then or earlier—in the latter part of April. 
There have been many complaints from 
members that the hot weather has seriously 
hampered competent ‘consideration of 
weighty matters and the thought that the 
cooler weather of April would give in- 
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THOS. A. FERNLEY, SECRETARY. 


centive not only to a larger attendance, 
but also much more attention to matters 
of importance. The following letter was 
today sent to the members of the asso- 
ciation by Secretary Fernley: 


LETTER SENT TO MEMBERS. 


At the 1916 convention of the association, held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., the matter of the place of 
holding the 1917 convention was discussed and in- 
vitations presented from several cities. 

The following places were suggested as suitable: 
Cincinnati, O., and Atlantic City, N. J 

The Atlantic City convention directed that a 
referendum vote of the members be taken with re- 
gard to the place and time for holding the 10th 
annual convention. 

We accordingly request that you give your re- 
teplies on the enclosed form postal card, and ad- 
vise— 

First—Whether or not you expect to attend, the 
convention, 

Second—What city you prefer as the place for 
the convention. 

Third—Whether the dates of April 25, 26 and 
27 would or would not be convenient. 

We ask for your prompt reply so that the bal- 
lot may be decisive and decision quickly made so 
as to permit the local committee in the city se- 
lected to proceed with arrangements for the con- 
vention. 

Respectfully yours, 
TuHos. A, FERNLEY, 
Secretary. 


The president appointed as a publicity 
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UST AS THERE COMES A TIME in every man’s life 
when he realizes that he has been a success or a failure, so there 
has come a time in the business of selling MOORE Non-Leakable 


pens when we realize that our success cannot be questioned. 





The American Fountain Pen Company has heretofore been con- 
ducted as a department of the business of Adams, Cushing & 
Foster, Inc., its owners. 


This business can no longer be regarded as a department, but 
as a business of itself, entitled to a name of its own. 
Since the phenomenal success of the department has been due to 


the merit and popularity of the MOORE Non-Leakable Fountain . 
The change is in NAME Pen, we have decided upon a name in keeping with the product 
ONL Y—the product, the — hence, after February 1st, THE MOORE PEN CO., a 
personnel and the policy Massachusetts corporation. 


remain unchanged. 
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committee, Louis Sickles and L. P. White. 

Consideration was given to a letter from 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association and it was directed that the 
association should be represented at the 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
association to be held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 15 and 16 by the 
committee as follows: F. G. Thearle, C. H. 
Knights-Thearle Co., Chicago; M. Ellbo- 
gen, Stein & Ellbogen, Chicago; P. T. 
White, Otto Young & Co., Chicago; Louis 
Sickles, M. Sickles and Sons, Philadelphia, 
with the secretary acting ex-officio. 

Those who attended the meeting were: 
Joseph E. Reagan, of the Baldwin Miller 
Co.. Indianapolis; David J. Gutmann, of 
L. Gutmann & Sons, Cincinnati; Louis 
Sickles, of M. Sickles & Sons, Phila- 
delphia; Henry P. Arnold, of the D. C. 





T. JAMES FERNLEY, ADVISORY SECRETARY. 


Percival Co., Boston, Louis P. White, 
Philadelphia; Fred G. Thearle, of the C. 
H. Knights-Thearle Co., Chicago; Noble 
R. Fuller, of the Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller 
Jewelry Co., Kansas City; Jonas Koch, 
New York. 

T. James Fernley, advisory secretary of 
the association, entertained the members of 
the committee and members of trade at 
his home, 6110 Wayne Ave., on the even- 
ing of January 29. The guests assembled 
in Mr. Fernley’s spacious residence at 6 
o'clock and partook of a dinner. Follow- 
ing this they adjourned to the “Barn” on 
his estate where they played schuffle board, 
pool or bowled. Afterward there was a 
discussion on advertising in the library. 
In addition to the members of the commit- 
tee there were present: K. W. Hoffman, 
with Jos. B. Bechtel Co.; Fred H. Hurl- 
burt. with H. H. Hurlburt & Sons; Robert 
L. Coates, with L. P. White; William J. 
Ward, New York, and B. J. Doyle and 
Fred P. Whitney. 








Sometime during the night of Jan. 29 
thieves, by smashing a rear window, gained 
entrance to the jewelry establishment con- 
ducted by Muta U. Swiger. Shinnston, 
W. Va. The thieves, however, were only 
successful in obtaining a number of lodge 
buttons worth $6 and some change. 
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POLICE ARREST SUSPECTS 





Alleged “Chloroform Burglar” and Evans- 
ville Caterer, Who Is Charged with 
Being a “Fence,” to Be Tried 
in Chicago. 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., Feb. 5.—Gus Zeidler, 
local caterer and formerly a prominent 
factor in local, politics, who was arrested 
here a week ago with Adam Prochowski, 
the alleged “chloroform burglar” of Chi- 
cago, was returned to Chicago on Thurs- 
day of last week where he will be tried 
along with the other members of the so- 
called “gold coast’? gang. The police be- 
lieve that Zeidler, who is accused of having 
acted as a “fence” here for noted crooks 
for many years, knows something about 
the robbery of the safe in the store of 
Fisher & Raphael here in the year of 1913. 
The robbers secured valuable diamonds and 
a large amount of jewelry and they have 
never been apprehended. 

In speaking of the robbery of Fisher & 
Raphael’s store, Edgar Schmitt, chief of 
police, said: “We have direct evidence that 
Zeidler has harbored many of the worst 
crooks who have operated in Evansville 
for many years. We found that a peculiar 
‘jimmy’ was used in the Fisher & Ra- 
phael job here. We _ spent a long time 
trying to find out where this ‘jimmy’ was 
bought and sent it to Chicago to let the 
police of that city try and ascertain if it 
had been secured in that city. After the 
effects of Zeidler here were searched after 
his recent arrest we found a ‘jimmy’ in 
a tool kit exactly like the one which we 
had been trying to find out about. We 
believe this ‘jimmy’ was used by the rob- 
bers who did the Fisher & Raphael job. 
We also found in Zeidler’s effects a letter 
from Harry Woods, the noted safe 
cracker, asking about the purchase of some 
acetylene torches, such as are used by 
burglars in safe cracking.” 

Zeidler admitted to the police that he 
harbored Adam Prochowski while here at 
his fine Summer home on the Kratzville 
road near the city. A few days before the 
arrest of Prochowski and Zeidler here the 
homes of Charles W. Cook, wealthy brew- 
er, and Jabez Woolley, millionaire coal 
operator in this city, were burglarized. 
The police made a raid of the Zeidler 
country home and found the gold watch, 
jewelry, and fur overcoat that had been 
taken from Cook’s home. No trace was 
found of the $1,000 worth of silverware 
that was taken from the Woolley home 
The police believe this silverware was 
melted into bars and shipped out of the 
city. 

In the arrest of Prochowski one of the 
most noted burglars and diamond thieves 
in the country was taken. Prochowsk1 
admitted to the Chicago police that in a 
safetv box he had in one of the Chicago 
banks he had over $65,000 in diamonds 
that he had stolen from various homes in 
Chicago. The police here say they have 
evidence that Prochowski was here off and 
on for the past two years and that Zeidler 
assisted the Chicago thief in disposing of 
his loot. 

Zeidler admitted to the police that he 
knew something about the robbery of the 
local United States revenue office in Oc- 
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tober, 1915, when the robbers got away 
with over $15,000 worth of revenue stamps. 
Zeidler told the police that this job was 
done by Harry Williams, Harry Woods 
and a man named Bissett. Woods is now 
in South America, while Williams and 
Bissett are serving a long term in the 
federal prison at Leavenworth, Kans., for 
the robbery of the revenue office in Min- 
neapolis where they got about $550,000 
worth of stamps. Zeidler admitted to the 
police that he sheltered these men at the 
time they were here at his automobile club 
which he conducted at that time near the 
city and which was the resort of some of 
the most fashionable people in Evansville. 
Zeidler’s wife is worth considerable 
money but she has refused to go to the 
rescue of her husband and it is reported 
that she will take steps to secure a divorce 
from him. Mrs. Zeidler told the police 
that she often upbraided her husband for 
his associating with known crooks, and 
said she told him time and again that he 
did not have to do these things in order 
to make a living. For many years Zeidler, 
who was known as one of the best caterers 
in this city, conducted a restaurant at the 
corner of Locust and Upper 3rd Sts. 








INDICTED AS “FENCES” 





Grand Jury Charges Chicago Jewelers with 
Receiving Articles Stolen During 
Many Burglaries. 


CuicaGo, Feb. 1—Things moved rapidly 
last week in the vigorous onslaught which 
Prosecuting Attorney Maclay Hoyne is 
making upon crime. Louis Kohn, in the 
Heyworth building, who is said to have 
been the man who purchased the jewelry 
stolen in connection with the “gold coast” 
jewel robberies, was indicted by the grand 
jury last week on three counts. His bonds 
were placed at $20,000. Kohn is charged 
with being a receiver of a portion of the 
loot taken by Adam Prochowski, believed to 
be the leader of the band and the man who 
committed the actual burglaries, who was 
captured at Evansville, Ind., about 10 days 
ago. Prochowski was also indicted on 
three counts. 

Julius Friedlander, a north side jeweler 
and pawnbroker, was indicted on four 
counts. His bonds were placed at $40,000. 
He is charged with being a “fence.” 
“Prince Arthur” Quinn, the alleged go- 
between and fixer of the police, was an- 
other one to be indicted on a charge of 
receiving stolen jewelry. 

August Englehart, Lemuel Nutter, Leon- 
ard Olson, and August Zeidler, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., were also indicted, primarily as 
members of the supposed automobile 
thieves’ trust. The police claim to have 
evidence showing that they may have been 
connected with the “gold coast” robberies. 

It was largely on the evidence of Pro- 
chowski that the grand jury returned the 
indictments. 








S. Dike Hooper, of the firm of Hooper- 
Mayo Co, Eugene, Ore, and former sec- 
retary of the Eugene Chamber of Com- 
merce, has severed his connection with 
the timber business to become identified 
with the Seth Laraway jewelry store. 
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POLICE ARREST LARSEN 


Man Charged with Robbing Chicago Art 
Institute in 1915 of Jewels Worth 
$30,000 Claims He Purchased 
Collection for $115. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—The police last week 
booked Aage Larsen on the charge of burg- 
lary in connection with the $30,000 theft 
of the Noyes jewels from the Chicago Art 
[Institute in 1915. They believe, in spite of 
the story he has told, that he did the work 
alone, and that he is the original robber. 
Larsen failed to identify the men, sample 
carriers for department stores, to whom he 
said he had sold part of the loot. 

The prisoner was taken to the Chicago 
Art Institute and questioned in the hope of 
forcing an admission which would connect 
him with the actual robbery. He stuck to 
his first story, however, that he received 
the jewels from a man he met on the street, 
whom he describes as a “jewelry runner” 
for a department store. He says he paid 
$115 for the entire collection, broken up, 
from one of these runners. A California 
Ave. jeweler, who received a part of the 
stolen loot from Larsen, is being held by 
the police. 

A search is being made in Detroit for one 
“Hardy,’ whom Larsen says has possession 
of the $800 red enamel watch stolen from 
the Noyes collection. The police have 
small hope of making the arrest, however. 
They are devoting their chief efforts to lo- 
cating the “jewelry runner” described by 
Larsen. If Larsen’s story is true, and they 
can find this man, the police believe they 
will have the solution of the robbery. 

Larsen’s father is said to be the leading 
jeweler of Copenhagen, Denmark. The es- 
tablishment he conducts there will compare 
with that of Spaulding & Co. or C. D. Pea- 
cock, Inc., in Chicago, so goes the story. 
Larsen has a fine education, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the jewelry business. 
He loved a poor girl in the old country. 
His father objected to the marriage, where- 
upon Larsen got his physician to recom- 
mend a change of climate for his health. 
He came to Chicago. The girl followed 
and they were secretly married. The se- 
crecy was necessary because Larsen knew 
that if his father learned the truth his al- 
lowance would stop. Then came the war, 
and it grew hard to ship money out of 
Denmark. The allowance became so ir- 
regular that Larsen’s wife went to work in 
a department store, and shattered the ro- 
mance by leaving her husband. Larsen 
could not see work, however, and accord- 
ing to the polite, after a brief period in 
which he wrote a number of checks on an 
imaginary bank account, which were 
straightened out by the Danish consul in 
Chicago, he turned his attention to the 
jewelry business in such a way as to be- 
come entangled in the toils of the law. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with the robbery, that a carved Mexican 
opal which was a part of the Noyes collec- 
tion, reposed in the window of an antique 
jewelry shop here for almost a year with- 
out being recognized. The antique shop 
was an innocent purchaser. The opal, 
which had been the central piece of one of 
the Noyes pendants, was at length pur- 





chased for $110 by Mrs. Marie Fleury, | 
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Waukesha, Wis. She bought the gem, of 
course, without knowing its history, and 
readily agreed to relinquish claim upon 
being informed by a representative of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., that 
the jewel had been stolen. 








Ostby & Barton Co. Holds Annual Conference 
of Officers and Members of Sales Force 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 3—The annual 
conference of the officers and members of 
the sales force of the Ostby & Barton Co. 
was held the past week at the offices of 
the firm, 118 Richmond St., this city, and 
from every point of view was pronounced 
the most successful ever held. The pres- 
ence of the representatives from the firm’s 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
branches brought to the gathering first- 
hand reports of the conditions and affairs 
in the various sections of the country and 
the convention afforded the opportunity 
for a free exchange of ideas that was ex- 
tremely valuable to the firm, as well as 
to the salesmen themselves. 

Between, and even during, the courses 
popular and topical songs were sung and 
special enjoyment found in the witticisms 
worked out in the table of contents of “A 
Catalogue of O-B Men and Events’ is- 
sued in connection with the occasion and 
adorning the place of each diner. 

In the table of contents each member 
of the conference was given a line or two 
of consideration wherein was _ presented 
some personal _ foible, characteristic, 
idiosyncrasy or clever hit. 

The conference began its actual business 
sessions on Tuesday morning when Erling 
C. Ostby, as general sales manager, 
formally welcomed the gathering and out- 
lined the policies of the company and gave 
a general résumé of the operations during 
the past year and the expectations of the 
current year. At the morning session Mr. 
Ostby was assisted by Victor H. King, 
head of the sales promotion department 
and in the afternoon John J. Collins of 
the publicity department, assisted. 

The entire day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of sales promotion plans, a review 
of what the firm had done during 1916 
and an outline of what it was desired to 
accomplish during 1917. H. A. Saunders 
also assisted Mr. Ostby in the conduct of 
the sessions. During the noon _ hour 
luncheon was served at the Crown hotel, 
where the party had a special dining room 
and a similar luncheon was enjoyed each 
day during the conference. 

Wednesday forenoon and afternoon was 
given over to the discussion of new lines 
and suggestions for future possibilities, 
with individual discussions by the various 
salesmen, Mr. Sutherland conducting one 
series of talks and Mr. King the other. 
After a special dinner at the hotel a thea- 
tre party was enjoyed at the Providence 
Opera House, to witness the performance 
of Guy Bates Post in “The Masqueraders.” 

On Thursday the general discussions 
were continued, all the salesmen taking 
part, some of the subjects considered 
being the value of showing samples differ- 
ently from the custom in vogue; the value 
of using pictures instead of the actual 
goods in some cases, more especially to 
show assortments; how to increase the 
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mounting business and other equally in- 
teresting and important phases of the 
firm’s business. 

Those attending the conference included 
the following: Harold W. Ostby, presi- 
dent; Erling C. Ostby, treasurer; Ralph G. 
Ostby, assistant sales manager; Arthur O. 
Ostby, superintendent; Raymond E. Ostby, 
superintendent; Frederick D. Carr, secre- 
tary; Harry A. Saunders, John J. Collins, 
John M. Latham, Charles L. Drown, J. 
Walter Boyden, Chester B. Nickerson, 
William L. Marchant, Victor H. King, D. 
C. Sutherland, Royal J. Gregg, George H. 
Edwards, William B. Whitehead, Harry H. 
Field, James D. Thompson, Fred L. Wald- 
ron, all of Providence; William S. Skid- 
more, Clarence E. Horn and Robert E. 
Walsh, all of New York; Roy H. King and 
Fred H. Haller of Chicago, and D. A. 
Watkins of Los Angeles. 








Imitation Cameos Dutiable as° Decorated 
Earthenware : 


The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, in Washington, held during the 
past week that imitation cameos made of 
earthenware or stoneware, imported by K. 
L. Wedgewood, of New York, were prop- 
erly classified by the customs appraising 
officials as decorated earthenware, with 
duty at the rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem 
under the provisions of Par. 79, Tariff Act 
of 1913. This ruling not only overrules an 
appeal by the importers but it affirms a 
recent decision by the Board of United 
States General Appraisers, in which the 
collector’s assessment of duty was upheld. 

The protestants claimed, both before the 
General Appraisers and the Customs Court 
of Appeals, that these cameos should have 
been classified as semi-precious stones or 
imitation precious stones, with duty at the 
rate of 20 per cent.ad valorem, under Par. 
357, Act of 1913, or as non-enumerated 
manufactured articles, with duty at the 
rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem, under the 
provisions of Par. 385, Act of 1913. 








CONTRACT AWARDED 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. to Furnish 
Silver-Plated Ware for Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 31—The firm 
of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wal- 
lingford, have been awarded a contract 
for furnishing the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
with 35 silver-plated celery dishes and 
145 meat dishes for wardroom and war- 
rant officers mess, at $1,548.75. 

Proposals were opened Jan. 23. 











It was recently reported in jewelry circles 
that J. A. Knabb, Bremerton, Wash., had 
met with financial reverses, but as there is 
no jeweler of that name in Bremerton, the 
report caused annoyance to Frank D. Knapp 
who does run a jewelry store in that town. 
The Knabb referred to ran a clothing and 
gents’ furnishing store in Bremerton, but 
did not handle any jewelry to speak of. 
It is not known in Bremerton how his em- 
barrassment could have been reported as a 
jewelry case. 
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“lt must have been 
your work, Williams” 


6é¢¥ OCAL conditions were such | 

expected a poor holiday sea- 
son, but business was excellent, far 
ahead of my best December. I can’t 
account for it except that it must 
have been your work, Williams.”’ 
(Name on request.) 








Hair Ornaments 
of Grace and Beauty 


Made of Platunium, a pure white metal of permanent brilliancy, set 
with sparkling imported Rhinestones. 
The latest vogue for evening and dress wear. 





Personal, individual work to meet 
their needs. That is what I give 
my clients. It produces profitable 









No. 2189—Platunium Bar- No. 2184—Comb, Platu- No. 2185 — Platunium 












an nee small ~ _ ap he wing pegs gy te Nagy on ae results for them, and will for you. 
porte inestones. Size effect set solid with im- solid with sma ah , ‘ ; ; 
3 inches. Price. ..$4.06 ported Rhinestones. Size Rhinestones. | Size 2% You employ me for a year on a 
6%x3%4 inches. Prongs inches. Price... ..$2.75 monthly salary. Fire me any time 
ee wee if my work isn’t satisfactory. Send 
covweeeeuee , : b a 
No. 2031—<omb, Platu- No. 2164—Comb, Platu- a quarter (26 cents inh stamps) for 
nium top, filigree design nium top, overlaying “How to Advertise a Retail Jewelry 
set solid with imported spiral effect set solid with No. 2188 — Platunium and Optical Business.” 
Rhinestones. Size 5%x2% imported Rhinestones. Barrette, filigree design set . | 
inches. Prongs __ either Size 6x3 inches.  Prongs solid with small imported 
or amber color. either shell or amber Rhinestones. Size 3 inches. 


Norman R. Williams 


Specialist in Jewelry Store Ad- 
vertising 
4 | 





shell 
iy ex <b-0.sid0wee $5.00 color. Price...... $8.50 Slt 
SEND FOR SAMPLE SELECTION 


S. WEIL 


12 E. 33rd ST., NEW YORK 





1434 Marshall Field Annex Bldg., CHICAGO 
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PATENTED OCT. 7, 1911 


The best Necktie Holder made 


ESTABLISHED 
~\Ri MANUFACTURED BY s8e0 


C. F. Rumpep & SONS 


Sine Leather Goods 
PHILADELPHIA 


41 Union Square, NEW YORK 











Black Onyx, 
Coral and 
Mourning 
Jewelry 


ONYX BEADS—CAMEOS 


Memo. Orders Filled — Repairing done on Coral, Jet and Onyz 


DOUBRAVA & CO., 61 MaidenLane, N.Y. 
AMBER BEADS 
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Manipulation of Steel in Watchwork 
By John J. Bowman. Reduced price, 50c. postpaid. 
The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., 11 John St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 411-413 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Manufacturers of 


CLUB and SOCIETY EMBLEMS, also 
SOCIETY JEWELS for the TRADE 
Send for estimate on quantities of 
Rings in Silver. 

Send for our new class pin catalogue 


112-114 Bleeck _¢ Street , 
Mack & Levy Co., Inc., NEW YORK Tel. John 2969 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NON -TARNISHABLE FLANNEL INTERBORO MEDAL and BADGE MFG. CO. 


For Silverware,Watch Cases, Cutlery, Bags and Rolls 


WHITE AND ALL COLORS 


Dekvertes; stock Shades—Immediate; Special Shades—8 to 4 Weeks. 
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The Australian Pearl Industry 





Interesting Report by the Commissioners Appointed to Investigate Problems 
of Pearling in the Island Continent. 
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RECENT letter from the Christian 

Science Monitor's special Australian 
correspondent tells of a report drawn up 
and presented to Sir Ronald Munro Fer- 
guson, Governor-General of Australia, by 
the commissioners appointed by His Maj- 
esty’s Australian Government to investi- 
gate certain problems of the pearling in- 
dustry. The report deals with the broad 
questions of Asiatic versus European div- 
ing, and the advisability, or otherwise, of 
pearl-shell cultivation. The whole ques- 
tion of the employment of European labor 
has been thoroughly analyzed by the com- 
mission, experiments in which Europeans 
have competed with Japanese and Malay 
divers being quoted and examined, the 
shellers giving evidence in the Court House 
at Broome in Western Australia. 

According to the evidence given by the 
shellers it was unanimously agreed that, 
while European divers compare favorably 
with other races, so far as the actual diving 
is concerned, they do not, on the other 
hand, possess that special faculty which 
enables the Asiatic diver to discover shells 
on the ocean bottom. This faculty is com- 
parable to the remarkable powers of ob- 
servation which aboriginals exhibit in trail- 
ing man or beast over a country, when a 
European would fail to notice a_ single 
trace. On this account the labor employed 
in the pearl-shelling industry, with the ex- 
ception of the few shell openers, is solely 
Asiatic. The shellers, however, have re- 
peatedly expressed their willingness, as the 
report bears witness, to employ European 
divers, if available, but none, it seems, are 
offering. 

In the experiment made recently, in 
which European and Asiatic divers com- 
peted, it was proved that, although the 
Europeans were most competent as actual 
deep-sea divers, they were not successful 
in obtaining sheil, owing to want of ex- 
perience in locating it, and the absence of 
that peculiar gift possessed apparently by 
the Asiatic. These men, Englishmen, had 
all been working for the British Admiralty, 
and had been specially selected for the 
experiment. Their testimonials were ex- 
cellent, so that the test was quite a fair 
one. 

A means has been proposed, in connec- 
tion with the white Australian policy, for 
the whole or partial conversion of the 
pearling industry to one which is purely 
Or more or less dependent upon European 
labor. The scheme under consideration 
was to raise the wages to a large extent, 
so that workers would be tempted to aban- 
don other employments for the sake of 
becoming divers or tenders. Were such 
a scheme to be made practicable, the re- 
port advises the subsidizing of the indus- 
try by means of a bonus per ton of shell 
raised by European divers and crews, or 
by co-operative ownership of luggers. Un- 
der these conditions, perhaps, the industry 
would be able to afford the increased ex- 
penditure which such a policy would en- 


tail. The commissioners, however, do not 
recommend such a step. With regard to 
the other main point examined in the re- 
port, that of pearl-shell cultivation, the 
commissioners take the same attitude. 

The proposal for the artificial produc- 
tion of pearls by special shell cultivation 
has been investigated by them, and de- 
tailed inquiries made into the experiment 
proposed tu be carried out at Montebello 
Island. The scheme was abandoned, owing 
to lack of sufficient capital. That it was a 
perfectly feasible and a more or less sim- 
ple operation was established. It has been 
carried out with success in Japanese and 
Indian waters; but the commissioners were 
of opinion that it would be advisable to 
visit those countries, in order to cbtain 
first-hand information and a practical dem- 
onstration of the most up-to-date and di- 
rect methods of. cultivation, artificial pro- 
duction and isolation. 

The commissioners do' not’ consider 
pearling to be an industry of national im- 
portance, and on that account they do not 
advise that financial assistance should be 
given by the Commonwealth Government, 
either for the establishment of a European 
school of diving or for the cultivation of 
the mother-of-pearl industry. The industry 
is at present controlled by the State gov- 
ernments of Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia, in which States it is carried on. 








Kansas City Jewelers Warned Against 
Coloring New Coins 


KANSAS City, Feb. 1.—Kansas City jewel- 
ers, since the output of new coinage, have 
been doing quite a business coloring the 
new money for watch fobs, etc. i 

Recently, it was learned that this is 
against the law. <A secret service agent 
warned jewelers that upon repetition, each 
offender would be fined. 








Worcester City Council in Favor of “Day- 
light Saving” 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 2.—The Worces- 
ter City Council, in its regular meeting this 
week, adopted a resolution favoring the 
daylight saving plan in order to gain more 
sunlight during the Spring, Summer and 
Autumn, in accordance with the plan of 
the New York Daylight Saving Commis- 
sion. 

A meeting was held in New York last 
week and a national body formed. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations of sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as re- 
ported last week: 


New York 

Selling Price, 

Date. London .999 Basis. 
es eee 37 5/16 78% 
i MR 6 ak 6 ok ote nee 37 5/16 78% 
ie SERRE es 37 5/16 78% 
ES Mets ale ied a a eee 37 5/16 78% 

CG Me ng end ewelauliee 37% 79 
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SNEAK THIEVES GET GEMS 





Tray Containing Diamond Rings Valued at 
$2,000 Stolen from a Buffalo Pawnshop. 
BurFFaLo, N. Y., Feb. 2—A tray of dia- 

mond rings valued at $2,000 were recently 

stolen from Forester’s pawnshop, 287 

Washington St. Police Inspector Martin 

and six detectives are trying to locate two 

sneak thieves who committed the robbery. 

According to Frank Jangleder, his 
brother, Leonard, and Christ Boughton, 
who were in charge of the shop at the time, 
they were visited by two dapper young 
men. One said he wanted to buy a horse- 
shoe scarf pin, set with small diamonds, 
which he had seen in the show case. The 
pin, valued at $60, was produced. The 
caller produced a $5 bill, told one of the 
clerks to take out $3 as a deposit and keep 
the pin for a few days until he called for it. 

When the stranger was dickering over 
the pin, his “pal” reached over the top of 
a counter case, opened a sliding door in the 
back and slipped out a tray about a foot 
long and two inches wide. Its 12 slots were 
filled with diamonds. 

The theft was so cleverly executed that 
it was not discovered until 10 or 15 minutes 
after the men had left. Then it was 
learned that the man who offered the $5 
had not given his name and had not re- 
ceived any change. A message has been 
sent to all nearby cities giving a descrip- 
tion of the stolen property. 








Importations at the Port of New York 





For weks ending Jan, 28, 1916, and Jan, 26, 1917. 


China and earthenware: 1915, 1916. 
China (decorated) ........... $12,298 $73,375 
Earthenware (decorated) ..... 2,164 25,869 

Glassware: 

SN 6 wdc. ct vea eae sea ben 14,641 
Coptiend GONGR onc cccccevctevees anaceeet = ee 
RE 5 on enn dik dcdo b 4 eee anaes 239 

Instruments: 

ED <6 is 5 aw die ks ee 5,915 2,626 

Jewelry: 

SOUS. *S 0 cis daa er keen eee 9,949 2,466 
Jiamonds (uncut) ...cccicvce 248,067 534,540 


Diamonds (cut but not set)... 436,775 357,180 
Other precious stones (uncut). 1,073 27,712 
Other precious stones (cut)... 15,341 


Imitation precious stones...... 2,374 8,026 
NG i x 5-0 Sded Ak doe wee viewer 1,868 
WOOD > Svii cs ctedcecdedauwann 32,979 17,730 
Teme Caek Gt. a odes dees 52,328 225,017 
Manufactures, gold and silver. 35,524 41,375 
Gold and silver sweepings..... 4,860 400 
Metals: 
| aE rea ee ernd ee * fi sess 5,352 
PEPER Te Ce ee ee mee 1,843 786 
Platinum (unmfd.) ........... cocsees: ee 
Piatiqum, ingots ..>.0..séeses dviogn 54,051 
RIGUEE 6 66a vceo bad éntaseee bee 1,329 
Miscellaneous: ; 
NES 1 v0.0 dotnet ake keene 29,613 19,248 
CGS Ss adadbetateic cee 1,804 142 
RED isin a 0-évcenee 40.806 bb Okan eee 3 
PORE ici ce ctdccdedacenseckiy Pee 191 
Ivory (manufactures of)...... 820 2,278 
Marble (manufactures of)..... 18,512 18,250 
DORR: oc 00s Via ten seeeseeen cere 3,261 








A man, aged 30 years, and giving Gal- 
veston, Texas, as his home was arrested 
in Toledo, O., a few days ago when 15 gold 
watches, 26 rings, two knives, a bracelet, 
a watch case and two skeleton keys were 
found in his possession. The jewelry 
found is worth several hundred dollars and 
the man was unable to make satisfactory 
report as to where he got it or what he 
was doing with it. 
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An ever increasing demand 


for the 


UNCAS 


line of 


Seamless Gold Shell 
Sterling Silver Rings 


indicates its popularity. 











We are continually adding NEW 








We manufacture Platinum Mountings, Seed-pearl 
Jewelry, Seed-pearl twisted Ropes and Necklace Clasps. 


We match and replace pearls and other precious stones. 
We act as purchasing agents for out-of-town concerns. : 
We buy pearls and other precious stones and old gold. 
Our prices are always reasonable. 

Our service always prompt. 

Let us serve you and you will be served satisfactorily— 
reasonably too. 


FRANK C. OSMERS 


15-17 West 44th Street, New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2324 


P * = 
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ORIGINAL and ARTISTIC designs 
and will be pleased to send you samples 
and quotations upon application. 


Uncas Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of Rings 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, U. S. A. 
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The Newest 
Shapes in Vanities .° ... 








lf It's a Ring We Can Make It— 


This is the actual size of a ring 
made on special order— 


“‘ Rings on Special Order a 
Specialty”’ 

* Rings that challenge criticism and 

command admiration 


Albert M. Mix & Co. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of Jewelry 


co. 
106-108 FULTON ST. > m1 >< NEW YORK 























Which actually compel sales in high-grade 


14K. Gold and Gold and Plat- 
inum Cigarette Cases, 
Mesh Bags, Jeweled Bags, 
Novelties, etc. 


MATCH BOX AND CIGAR CUTTER 
COMBINATION 


Experts on Special Order Work 


LEVITT & GOLD 


71 Nassau Street Chicago Office 
New York 29 E. Madison St. 


H. M. TEEPLE 
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HERE IS THE LATEST — JUST OUT 


A 12 Size, 17 Jewel International, 
American-made, thin model move- 
ment, stem wind and pendant setting. 
Movement will fit all regular 12 size 
cases. Never in the history of the watch 
business have 12 size, American-made, 
17 jewel movements been offered for so 
little money. Order sample NOW, Price 
of the movement only, open face pen- 
dant set, $3.65. Movement fitted witha 
_ gilverode open face 8. B. & B. case 

$3.95. Movement fitted complete in 10 
year gold filled case open face S. B. & 
B. $5.16. Fitted in a 20 year octagon 
case like cut, $8.95, For other bargains 
; in watches, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
; ware, clocks, cutlery, leather novelties, 
ee etc., see our new catalogue. Write now, 


JOSEPH HAGN & CO. 
Wholesale Jewelers 

300, 302, 304, 306 West Madison Street 

Dept. J. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 




































ELK ‘TEETH 


Every size, shape and nature-colored to be had. 
All genuine teeth unmounted. After 15 years’ 
handling them I have many good shippers right 
from the fields. Can supply any factory or manu- 
facturing jeweler on short notice. Have many 
beautiful pairs of nature-colored tips always on 
hand, sent on selection to responsible jewelers and 
manufacturers of emblems. When ordering name 
about the sizes and number wanted. As low as the 
lowest at wholesale prices. Faceted and cabochoin 
stones of all kinds on memo. All the colors in 
synthetic sapphires of fine quality. Rough gem 
minerals for cutters. Lion, cat and eagle claws. 
Price list free. 


L. W. STILWELL 
Deadw South Dakota 
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DEATH OF AVERY 5S. GARDNER 





Pioneer New York Jeweler Passes Away at 


Utica, N. Y. 


Another pioneer of the New York 
jewelry trade passed away Wednesday, 
Jan. 24, when Avery S. Gardner, died at 
the Masonic Home, Utica, N. Y., after 
a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Gardner had 
seen about 47 years in the jewelry trade, 
having started in the business about 18/0 
with the old firm of Wheeler, Parson & 
Hayes, now Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., 
170 Broadway. In 1880 he started in 
business with H. B. Henson as A. S. 
Gardner & Co. This firm was terminated 
in 1913 and Mr. Gardner continued alone 
under his own name. In 1916 he retired 





THE LATE AVERY S. GARDNER. 


permanently from the jewelry trade be- 
cause of poor health. 

Avery S. Gardner was born 73 years 
ago at Palmyra, N. Y., and was a mem- 
ber of Kane Lodge, F. & A. M., New 
York ‘city. 

Funeral services were held at 2 o'clock, 
fan. 26, in the Masonic Chapel, at Utica, 
N. Y., and interment was in the Masonic 
Cemetery. 

The deceased is survived by a widow 
and brother. 


TAKES HIS OWN LIFE 











Samuel E. Lederer Committs Suicide in New 
Haven Hotel by Shooting Himself 


Provipence, R. I., Feb. 3.—Samuel E. 
Lederer, 22 years of age, son of Henry 
Lederer, of Henry Lederer & Bro., manu- 
facturing jewelers, 150 Chestnut St., this 
city, committed suicide by shooting himself 
while in a room at Hotel Garde, at New 
Haven, Conn., last Monday night, just be- 
fore midnight. The young man had been 
the New York representative of the concern 
for the past two years and no reason could 
be attributed for his act by his relatives 
here. 


Information was received here Tuesday 


by the young man’s cousin, Walter Lederer, 
of S. & B. Lederer Co., who at once got in 
communication with the young man’s father, 
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who was absent on business in the middle 
west. News of the young man’s death was 
a shock to his relatives and friends in this 
city, where he was well known. He was 
born in this city July 23, 1894, and after 
completing his education in the public 
schools had entered the employ of his 
father. 

From New Haven word was received that 
he probably took a dose of bichloride of 
mercury before shooting himself. He left 
a note, reading as follows: “Notify Wal- 
ter, Telephone Broad 394-W, Providence. 
Less said the better.” 








FOUNTAIN PENS IN SCOTLAND 





Consul Rufus Fleming, Edinburgh, Sub- 
mits Report on Sale of American 
Fountain Pens 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently received from Consul 
Rufus Fleming, Edinburgh, an interesting 
report on the sale of American fountain 
pens in Scotland. The report follows: 


Various types of fountain pens, principally of 
American manufacture, are largely sold in Edin- 
burgh and vicinity. Many of the retail stationers 
sell two or three different kinds. They seldom 
buy more than one to three dozen of one make at 
a time. The average retail price of a plain foun- 
tain pen with a long-established reputation for 
quality, fitted with standard 14-carat gold nibs, is 
about $2.50, but considerable trade has gradually 
developed in widely advertised pens retailing at 
$1.25 each. 

On some of the best-known makes the wholesale 
dealer is allowed 50 per cent. off the prices quoted 
in catalogues shown to retail buyers, and of this 
50 per cent. the retail dealer is allowed about 33 
per cent. Asa rule, however, the wholesale dealer 
retails not less than 25 per cent. and the retailer 
kas a margin of 40 per cent. 

Manufacturers’ credit terms to wholesale buyers 
and wholesalers’ terms to the retail trade are 
usually one month, On imported goods the terms 
usually are cash against documents. One local im- 
porting house pays for goods by a 30-day bill of 
exchange drawn against a credit in a New York 
bank. 

To successfully introduce a fountain pen in this 
market extensive advertising is essential. The 
pens that sell largely are the types that are freely 
advertised. Of course quality will always count in 
the long run, but effective introduction of an 
article of this kind depends principally upon the 
amount of advertising the agent provides. 

fA list of wholesale stationers in Edinburgh and 
Leith may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, its district or co-operative 
offices. Refer to file No. 84057.] 








Death of J. R. Sheaffer 


BLooMFIELD, Ia., Feb. 2—J. R. Sheaffer, 


said to be the oldest jeweler in Iowa, died 
here last Thursday morning. 

He was born in Burlin, Stark county, O., 
July 28, 1838. He moved to Iowa in 1858. 
Mr. Sheaffer learned the jewelry trade in 
Ottumwa and came to Bloomfield and 
started in business for himself in 1861. 

He was a member of Franklin Lodge No. 
14. A. F. & A. M., and the oldest member 
of the lodge. He was one of the charter 
members of the World’s Rebekah lodge and 
a prominent member of Lodge No. 23, 
I. O. O. F., and of the Universalist Church. 

The deceased leaves to mourn his loss his 
widow, three daughters and a son. 








W. N. Gladstone has again opened a 
jewelry store at Middleville, Mich., after 
a few months rest from business. 
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WILL BE EXTRADITED 





A. P. Macauley, Arrested in St. Louis as 
“Christmas Keough,” to Be Tried in 
New York on Charge of Passing 
Bogus Travelers’ Checks on 
Jewelers 


St. Louis, Mo., February 1.—Alexander 
P. Macauley of Toronto, who was arrested 
here on the charge of passing a “Christmas 
Keough” traveler’s check on the Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., will have 
to go to New York and face the charge of 
passing similar checks on various firms 
there. Gov. Gardner announced today that 
he would honor the requisition of the 
State of New York for the man. The an- 
nouncement was made at the conclusion of 
a hearing extending over several days, at 
which strong alibi testimony was pre- 
sented by Macauley’s lawyers. ‘The gov- 
ernor held, however, that the alibi evidence 
did not constitute a defense to the requisi- 
tion. His view was that he had only te 
pass upon the regularity of the demand 
of the State of New York and the prima 
facie sufficiency of the New York case. 
He found that the demand was regular in 
every way, and in compliance with the in- 
terstate practice and the congressional 
regulation of extradition and the identifi- 
cation of Macauley by Herman Miller, a 
clerk in the jewelry establishment, as the 
man who passed one of the checks on that 
firm on Dec. 23, made a prima facie case. 
He held that he was not required to pass 
upon the probable guilt or innocence of 
Macauley. That issue will have to be set- 
tled by the New York courts. 

Miller testified that Macauley was the 
man who bought a pair of diamond-studded 
cuff links at the store of Theo. B. Starr 
in New York on Dec. 23, paying for them 
with a $200 check on the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce and receiving change. The 
circumstances of Miller’s identification 
seemed to make it convincing to the de- 
tectives. On Miller’s arrival in St. Louis 
on Jan. 24 he was taken by detectives 
through a street crowd at Broadway and 
Locust St. By a prearrangement unknown 
to either Miller or Macauley they were 
brought face to face in the crowd. Miller 
excitedly seized the arm of one of the de- 
tectives and exclaimed: “There’s the man.” 

Positive testimony that Macauley was in 
St. Louis on December 23 has led to the 
suggestion that the “Christmas Keough” 
checks may have been worked off by two 
men- who look so much alike that one is 
able to furnish an alibi for the other. 

Macauley says he has been willing all 
along to return to New York and face the 
charges against him there, but fought ex- 
tradition because he did not want to go 
there as a prisoner. Macauley is under 
$5,000 bond to answer New York charges 
and $5,000 bond on the St. Louis charge. 
A New York officer is waiting here to 
take him back. 











A cablegram received at Washington, 
D. C., from the American Consul General 
of Paris; France, dated Jan. 24, con- 
tains the information that a decree of Jan. 
22 prohibits the export, etc., of rough dia- 
monds except those suitable for industrial 
purposes. 
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JEWELERS’ 
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Visual 1 Optics 








Sight Testing 


By Lionel Laurance 


Price, $2.50 
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SKYLIGHT ROBBERS AT WORK 
Store of George H. Wheelock Co., South 
Bend, Looted of Silverware worth 
Over $1,200 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 2.—Skylight 
burglars entered the jewelry store of the 
George H. Wheelock Co., South Bend, Ind., 
some time during last Sunday or Saturday 
night, and after looting showcases and stock 
rooms, carried the valuables to the third 
floor of the building, where they assorted 
carefully what they wanted, and escaped 
with silverware valued at from $1,200 to 
$1,500 without leaving a clue as to their 
identity. 

Detectives trying to solve the robbery 
mystery declare a more carefully worked 
out theft has not been committed in north- 
ern Indiana in many years. The appear- 
ance of the store indicated that the thieves 
had exercised unusual care in picking out 
the stock to be stolen, and that the thieves 
showed an intimate knowledge of the value 
of each article in stock. 

Entrance was gained to the building in 
such a way as to reveal that the men must 
have had knowledge of the interior of the 
building and also other buildings in the 
same block. It was learned that the thieves 
entered an upstairs room in a building al- 
most a quarter of a square away, and from 
there gained access to the roof. A _ stock 
ladder from a shoe store was stolen, and 
carried to the roof and was used in pro- 
curing entrance to the building occupied by 
the jewelry store. The skylight was opened 
on the third floor of this building, and the 
thieves lowered themselves into a_ stock 
room by means of the ladder. 

Reports from South Bend indicate that 
the showcases on the main floor of the store 
were thoroughly looted, everything that 
looked as if it was valuable having been 
taken to the third floor. There the thieves 
sorted out the plated from the sterling sil- 
ver, leaving the plated ware on the floor. 

It is estimated that enough silverware 
was taken to fill a good-sized automobile, 
and the police are of the opinion that the 
loot was carried away in this manner. 
Nothing was seen about the building during 
either Saturday or Sunday night to indicate 
that the large stock of jewelry was being 
looted. 

That the thieves must have operated in 
other parts of the city is indicated in the 
reported robbery of the home of Frank 
Mayr, Sr. This home was entered and all 
oriental rugs were taken from the floors. 
The rugs were valued at about $1,500. The 
jewelry theft was not discovered until Mon- 
day morning. 








BIDS ASKED 





Proposals Invited for Furnishing Knives, 
Forks and Spoons 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The Gen- 
eral Supply Committee is inviting pro- 
posals to be opened on March 7 for fur- 
nishing supplies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918. Quantities are not based 
on actual requirements, but on the call 
for the present year and must, therefore, 
be taken as merely indicative of what 
may be wanted. 
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The following items are included: 16% 
dozen extra heavy silver-plated plain pat- 
tern table forks; 47 dozen of same in 
nickel silver; five dozen nickel-silver table 
knives, plain pattern; one dozen heavy 
silver-plated table knives; 62 dozen nickel 
silver table spoons; 21 dozen heavy silver- 
plated table spoons; 69 dozen nickel silver 
tea spoons; 29 dozen heavy silver-plated 
tea spoons. In the case of knives and forks 
bidders may state what discount’ they 
will allow on three-dozen and, in the 
case of spoons, on two as well as four- 
dozen lots. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The Man- 
hattan Supply Co., New York city, has 
been awarded a contract by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing 12,000 tea spoons for 
the Brooklyn Yard at $960, bids for which 


were opened on Jan. 23. 








DEATH OF LOUIS BARNETT 





Newark Jewelry Manufacturer Passes Away 
After an Illness of Ten Weeks 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—Louis Barnett, of 
L. Barnett & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
with a factory at 481 Washington St., died 
at his home yesterday following an illness 
lasting 10 weeks. Funeral services will be 
held at 11 a. m. Wednesday at his late 
residence, 45 Ingraham Pl. Heart trouble 
was the direct cause of his death. 

Louis Barnett was born in San Francisco, 
Cal., 49 years ago. He came to New York 
with his parents and later secured a posi- 
tion as office boy with the old firm of Lis- 
sauer & Sondheim, then located at 10 
Maiden Lane, New York. Through diligent 
work he was promoted to salesman and 
for some time represented this firm in the 
middle west. About 25 years ago Mr. Bar- 
nett with a Mr. Auerbach, who was also 
connected with the Lissauer & Sondheim 
house, started the firm of Auerbach & Bar- 
nett. Some time later the partnership was 
discontinued and Mr. Barnett with Messrs. 
Bracker and Becker succeeded the firm of 
E. M. Bracker & Co., of which Mr. Barnett 
was also a member. In April, 1903, Mr. 
Bracker retired and the business was there- 
after conducted under the style of Becker 
& Barnett. Three years later Mr. Becker 
withdrew from the firm, after which Mr. 
Barnett was joined by Irving Schwartz and 
started the present business of L. Barnett 
& Co. 

The factory has always been located at 
481 Washington St., this city, while the 
office of the firm is at 15 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

Mr. Barnett was a member of the Knights 
of Pythias and the O. I. P. B. 

Deceased is survived by a widow, a son 
Joseph who is a salesman for the firm of 
L. Barnett & Co. and a daugther Jessie. 








The Live Ones All Need It 


JoHNSTowN, Pa., Feb. 1. 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I can’t see how it is possible for a 
jeweler even half alive to be without THe 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, much less the live 
ones. Yours, 

T. J. APRYLE. 
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TO TAX TRANSIENTS 


Bill Introduced Into New York Legislature 
to Impose Special Tax on Those 
Conducting Transient Re- 
tail Business 


AtBANY, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Assemblyman 
Crowley, of New York, has introduced a 
bill in the assembly that will be of interest 
to the jewelry trade in authorizing the legis- 
lative body of a city, town or village to im- 
pose a special tax on all persons or corpo- 
rations conducting a transient retail busi- 
ness. 

Such. tax shall be based on the gross 
amount of sales and shall be at the same 
rate as other property assessed for the year. 
A permit with bond or cash deposit may 
be required before the commencement of 
business. 

If the place in which the business is to 
be conducted is rented or leased for two 
months or less such fact shall be presump- 
tive evidence that a transient business is 
being carried on. A transient business is 
defined as one conducted in a store, hotel, 
house, building or structure for the sale at 
retail of goods, wares or merchandise, ex- 
cepting food products, and which is intended 
to be conducted for a temporary period. 
Failure to obtain the permit and pay the 
tax is made a misdemeanor. 











TO LIQUIDATE 


Managers of Wylie-Mackey Jewelry Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., Decide to Wind-Up and 
Go Out of Business 

DENvER, Colo. Feb. 1—The Wylie 
Mackey Jewelry Co. has found itself in a 
condition where it seems advisable to go 
out of business. There are assets of a 
book value of about $42,000, and an indebt- 
edness of about $30,000. The company has 
on hand sufficient to pay 30 per cent. to 
each of the creditors, which it proposes to 
pay, and it proposes that the time for the 
payment of the balance of its accounts be 
extended to six and nine months, with in- 
terest at six per cent. per annum. 

This business is a consolidation of the 
Rocky Mountain Gem Co., organized in 
February, 1903, and the Paine Jewelry 
Co. organized in October, 1899. The new 
concern took. over the charter of the Rocky 
Mountain concern whose authorized cap- 
ital was $25,000. Those originally inter- 
ested in the company outside of A. P. 
Mackey some time ago sold their interests 
to T. F. Wylie and Watt G. Sheldon. In 
August, 1913, the latter changed the style 
from Rocky Mountain Gem Co., Inc., to 
the Wylie-Mackey Jewelry Co. 

The company claims a paid in capital of 
$25,000. The officers of the company are 
T. Finley Wylie, president and treasurer; 
A. P. Mackey, vice-president, and J. F. 
Mackey, secretary. 











A recent:-issue of the Daily Consular and 
Trade Report reports that a company in 
India desires to represent American manu- 
facturers and exporters of watches, cutlery, 
etc. When writing to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for further 
information, reference should be made to 
File No. 23624. 
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NEW YORK JEWELER ROBBED 





Loot Valued at $3,000 Stolen from Store of 
Julius Hebald—Thieves Gain En- 
trance by Skylight Route 

A piece of rope, four burlap bags and five 
small steel saws are the only clues left by 
the thieves who some time between 10 
o'clock Friday night and 8.30 o’clock Satur- 
day morning robbed the store of Julius 
Hebald, 178 Bowery, New York, of jewelry, 
watches and silverware worth about $3,000. 
To gain entrance to the store the burglars 
were compelled to make a perilous climb to 
the roof of the building and remove a pane 
of glass from the skylight leading into a 
room in the rear of the Hebald establish- 
ment. How the thieves were able to make 
off with eight chests of silver and several 
hundred articles of jewelry without being 
seen still remains a mystery. 

The store is located only a few feet from 
Delancey St., one of the busiest and best 
lighted thoroughfares in the East Side sec- 
tion of New York and the direct approach 
to the Williamsburgh bridge. At 10 o’clock 
Friday night, after the stock was taken from 
the show window, placed on the counters 
and the safe locked, the store was closed. 
Picture the amazement of Mrs. Hebald, wife 
of the jeweler, when upon opening the store 
at 8.30 o’clock the following morning she 
was confronted by empty show cases and 
rifled display trays. 

A hurried inventory showed that thieves 
had taken two trays of valuable diamond 
mounted la Vallieres, lockets, brooches and 
earrings, four dozen 14-karat gold signet 
rings (men’s), 200 cheap watches, eight 
chests of silver, each containing 26 pieces, 
six gold filled watches, a number of open 
face timepieces, and a large assortment of 
gold neckchains, gold and filled bracelets, 
fobs, gold pocket knives, Waldemar and 
lapel watch chains, plain gold and platinum 
ring settings and sterling silver cigarette 
cases. 

All of this loot was taken from the four 
show cases in the Hebald store. The stock 
taken from the window and placed on the 
counters before the store was closed for the 
night was unmolested. As this was all cov- 
ered with sheets draped over the front of 
the counters affording the thieves ample 
protection from being seen by passersby, the 
burglars feared to disturb this part of the 
jeweler’s stock. 

The police were immediately notified and 
an examination of the premises showed that 
the thieves in approaching the store entered 
a yard from Elizabeth St., in the rear of 
the establishment, scaled a high board fence 
and then climbed up a clothes pole. Once 
the men reached the top of the pole they 
were able to grab hold of a ledge on the 
building in which the Hebald store is lo- 
cated and pull themselves to the roof. The 
skylight was then attacked and after one 
of the panes of glass had been removed a 
rope was lowered into the room in the rear 
of the store. The police then believe one 
or probably two of the men slid down the 
rope into the rear room while a lookout 
stood on guard on the roof. The men it is 
next supposed crawled on their hands and 
knees to the show cases in the store when 
they began their plundering. 

To accomplish the robbery the thieves 
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were probably compelled to remain in the 
store for several hours. During this time 
the police believe that as fast as the jewelry 
and silverware was removed from the show 
cases it was put in a bag and hoisted to the 
roof by the man or men on guard. 

On the roof was found four large burlap 
bags and a number of rings which the men 
had evidently dropped. From the skylight 
was still hanging the piece of rope used by 
the men while on the floor. In the rear 
room were found five narrow, steel saws. 
The police failed to uncover any other clues. 

A search of a nearby pool parlor was 
made by the police following the robbery, 
but this failed to uncover any of the loot. 
Detective Brennan, of the First Branch De- 
tective Bureau, Police Headquarters, has 
been assigned to the case. 








PAWNS CHEAP DIAMOND 


Police Arrest Man Who Obtained $200 on 
Stone of Trifling Value 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 2.—Theodore Aut- 
man, pawnbroker of 228 Randolph St., mis- 
taking a stone of trifling value, for a high- 
priced diamond, advanced $200 to a man 
who said he was Louis Brown, of 472 Hast- 
ings St., on Monday afternoon, Jan. 29. 

Autman later took the stone to a nearby 
jewelry store, where he learned it was a rose 
diamond, with a sapphire base and of small 
value. He reported the case to the police, 
and Patrolman Sidney H. Smith 10 minutes 
later arrested the man at 9 Broadway, on a 
charge of swindling. Only $25 of the $200 
was found on the man, who insisted he 
thought the stone was valuable. 











Chicago Directors of National Jewelers 
Board of Trade Meet and Elect 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3—A meeting of the 
executive committee of the Chicago 
branch of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade was held in Parlor “O” of the 
Palmer House last Tuesday. A. W. 
Sproehnle of Sproehnle & Co. was re- 
elected honorary vice-president of the 
Board for the coming year. Peter T. 
White, of Otto Young & Co., was elected 
vice-chairman. 

The report of F. M. Hickok, manager 
of the Chicago office of the Board, 
showed seven applications for member- 
ship received in January transmitted to 
the executive committee for approval. 
The growth in membership and the effh- 
ciency in service of the Board were fa- 
vorably commented upon. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 
changed at New York 
Week Ended Feb. 3, 1917. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold coin... .$808,347.84 
Gold bars paid depositors............. 76,607.98 


NN nbs, aid bd aetemerdand ain ab ibaa $884,955.82 
Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 








BR. BBs cccewccccccecsiccdececéecceens $108,589.03 
FO, BDecccccccescccevencvoéeccscccces 230,944.11 
oar BOs bs cc coonegnciecseesscuctan ees 107,716.75 

My BececowsvevcecOevews chsgeseuaee 149,473.15 
A (Devoe syes vere senscaneiedsndeus 125,097.81 
FO. Beeendve occ deel enge este erns rel 86,526.99 

PPP ELT T Ee Se COPE Pre ree yr $808,347.84 
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WINDOW SMASHER CAUGHT 


Thief Who Robbed Detroit Jewelry Store 
Falls Into Hands of Police 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3—Smashing of 
retail jewelry store windows continues 
this week, the most recent case being re- 
ported Thursday night. In this instance 
the police acted quickly, capturing the 
thief as he fled from the scene of the 
crime, 

Patrolmen Cunningham, Gray and 
Mitchell were standing near the corner 
of Grand River and Cass Aves. about 
11.45 o’clock Thursday night, when they 
heard the sound of crashing glass. Pro- 
ceeding to the source of the sound, they 
found that the display window of the 
retail jewelry store of Nathan Hillsberg, 
recently opened at 109 Grand River Ave., 
had been kicked in. 

In the distance they saw a man running 
away, the rapid approach of the officers 
having frightened him before he could 
obtain much loot. The officers gave chase 
and captured the man after running sev- 
eral blocks. 

At Central station the thief gave the 
name of Edward Stokes, 32 years old, 
of Manistee, Mich. He was held and will 
be charged with breaking and entering. 
He had in his possession one watch and 
a ring of the total value of $30, which he 
had grabbed after breaking the window. 
He would have secured much more loot 
had not the officers been in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Stokes used his foot in kicking in the 
window, instead of the usual method of 
hurling a brick through the plate glass. 

Grand River Ave. is lighted through 
this entire district with a special system 
of pole lighting at frequent intervals 
along both sides of the street. This was 
done through a special arrangement of 
the merchants on that thoroughfare with 
the lighting commission. It was this 
lighting system that made it easy for the 
officers to chase and capture the thief in 
this instance. 











DEATH OF WILLIAM HIGBY 


Milford, Conn., Jeweler Dies Suddenly from 
Attack of Heart Disease 


Mitrorp, Conn., Feb. 3.—William Higby, 
a life long resident of Milford, died at his 
home on Plymouth Pl. yesterday. Al- 
though a sufferer for years from rheuma- 
tism, the end came suddenly due to an 
attack of heart trouble. Mr. Higby was a 
jeweler and up until a short time ago car- 
ried on a business at his home, where he 
had been catering to the town’s needs in 
this line for several years. 

He was 73 years old and is survived by 
a daughter Bertha, and two brothers, 
Henry Higby, a well known druggist in 
New Haven and Edward Higby of Mil- 
ford. 

The funeral will be held from the late 
residence of Mr. Higby, on Monday at 2 
o’clock, Rev. G. E.. Knollmeyer officiating. 
Interment will be in the Milford Cemetery. 


W. E. Morgan, Pittsfiela, Ill, has 
moved to Carthage, Mo. 
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Our Lines Are Out 


AND 














Our men will call on you in the near future 


“The Seco Brigade’’ 


Otto Lieberman Morris Silverberg | 
Albert Ellbogen H. G. Schramm 
Hugo Hagen C. W. Nesbet 
Dave Ellbogen W. F. Wurzburg 


Harry Hammond 








Certain lines of merchandise are still very short and we 
advise our friends and customers to anticipate their 


wants and buy early. 











STEIN & ELLBOGEN CO. 


CHICAGO 
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The Higher Adjustments of Modern Watches 





A Lecture Delivered by H. E. Duncan of the Waltham Watch Co. Before the 
Visiting Watch Inspectors at a Recent Meeting in Montreal, Canada. 








ns 








p= of the most interesting features in 
the gathering of watchmakers and 
jewelers in Montreal in connection with 
the Grand Trunk watch inspectors’ con- 
vention was a lecture delivered by H. E. 
Duncan of the American Waltham Watch 
Co. to the visiting watch inspectors who 
attended the Waltham Watch Co.’s con- 
vention held in Victoria Hall, Westmount, 
Jan. 18. The subject of Mr. Duncan’s ad- 
dress was “The Higher Adjustments of 
Modern Watches,’ and the hearers came 
from all over Eastern Canada, as well as 
from parts of the United States. 

The guests were warmly welcomed by 
E. C. Fitch, Jr., manager of the Montreal 
office of the Waltham Watch Co., and 
Alexander Falle, assistant manager, while 
the visiting ladies were welcomed by Mrs. 
Alexander Falle, Mrs. Skelcher and Miss 
Doris Wovenden. 

Webb C. Ball, of the Webb C. Ball Watch 
Co., Cleveland, O., in introducing the lec- 
turer of the evening, congratulated the Wal- 
tham Watch Co. as a pioneer in the mak- 
ing of American watches, upon having at 
its head a man of the persistent and per- 
severing energy of E. C. Fitch, the presi- 
dent of the company. Another important 
factor in the success and progress of the 
company had been Mr. Duncan, a life- 
long associate of Mr. Fitch, and a member 
of the company’s organization for 44 years. 
Mr. Duncan had a thorough and deeply- 
founded personal knowledge of the Ameri- 
can watch industry in all its ramifications, 
and he and Mr. Fitch were recognized as 
two men pre-eminently endowed by nature 
for leadership in the industry. 

Mr. Duncan’s lecture, while dealing with 
a highly technical subject, was so clearly 
expressed, so well illustrated with lantern 
views, and so humorously delivered, that 
it would have proved interesting to even an 
audience of laymen, but delivered, as it 
was, to a gathering of watch experts, it 
could not fail to hold their keenest atten- 
tion, and to prove of unusual value as a 
medium of instruction and _ suggestion. 
Shorn of its more technical details, which 
would be almost impossible of reproduc- 
tion without giving the lecture verbatim, 
the following summary will give an idea 
of the general ground covered by the 
speaker : 

A standard watch of the day, he said, 
is best described as a watch which will 
pass the requirements demanded by rail- 
roads having watch inspection. At one 
time railroad men thought that the rules 
and requirements in regard to watches were 
a hardship upon them, but that time has 
passed, and railroad men are to-day not 
only good judges of watches, but of watch 
repairers as well. Nor was the hardship 
all on one side when the regulation was 
made that the railroad watches must not 
vary more than 30 seconds per week, for 
to produce at a reasonable price a watch 
adjusted to heat and cold, five positions 
and isochronism was a problem for the 


manufacturer, but it was solved in such a 
manner that to-day America stands at the 
head in the manufacture of railroad 
watches. 

To make such a watch, mechanical ex- 
cellence and workmen skilled in the higher 
branches of adjusting were necessary. 
Automatic machinery at Waltham had 
made the first requirement comparatively 
easy of fulfillment, but the second was more 
difficult. The Waltham finishers were as 
skilled as any in their trade, but even the 
best of finished watches will vary, and must 














H. E. DUNCAN, CONSULTING EXPERT OF 
THE WALTHAM WATCH CO. 


go to the adjuster, and the only solution 
of this problem was in the education of 
skilled adjusters. At Waltham there is now 
the largest and most skilled force of ad- 
justers in the world. Unfortunately it re- 
quires no skill to undo all that the best ad- 
juster has done, and this experience is all 
too common. 

“T know of no workman,” said Mr. Dun- 
can, “who unassisted has learned to true a 
hair spring or balance from reading a book 
or listening to a lecture. If he will only 
go to someone who can do it and will con- 
sent to teach him, then by practice he will 
have advanced a big step toward being an 
adjuster.” 

The first test to apply to a finished watch 
is that of time. The test must be such as 
to conform to the adjustment and its stand- 
ard of performance. Standards of adjust- 
ment vary according to the grade and price 
of the watch. It is well to understand and 
to explain to a customer that the adjust- 
ments of a watch do not consist of some 
specially made part that can be omitted or 
put in the watch as one may wish, or that 
a watch once adjusted is always adjusted. 
Such is far from the fact. The work of the 
adjuster is more like the work of the pro- 
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fessional trainer of athletes, watching the 
action under all conditions and bringing it 
all into a harmonious whole to obtain the 
best results. 

“If the owner of a watch would select 
some good watchmaker,” said the lecturer, 
‘to have charge of his watch, and would go 
to him about once in two years and have 
it cleaned and oiled, what an ideal condi- 
tion it would be. We all love such a cus- 
tomer, and we love to work on his watch. 
Like the doctor, we know our patient, we 
know its limitations, and it is handled to 
the satisfaction of all. 

“In my opinion, the greatest mistake made 
by watchmakers, good or bad, is to attempt 
to repair a watch not worth repairing. The 
good workman loses money and reputa- 
tion, and the poor workman makes the 
watch worse and charges for it. There are 
more watches on repairers’ racks that ought 
to be on the scrap heap than there are those 
worthy of repairing. I have been told that 
the owner of a watch thinks that when a 
watch stops the watch is at fault, but that 
when it doesn’t keep time it is the fault of 
the repairer.” 

Mr. Duncan then went thoroughly into 
detailed explanations of the various pro- 
cesses of adjustment, accompanying these 
with a number of illuminative experiments 
with pendulums, hair springs, escapements 
and other important parts of the watch, 
some of these experiments being made on 
the platform, and others, showing the more 
delicate operations, being performed in 
front of the lantern and thrown in enlarged 
vision upon the screen. 








CHLOROFORMED BY THIEVES 


Woman Jeweler Bound and Robbed by 
Daring Crooks. 


Between 10 and 12 o’clock last Saturday 
morning a most daring robbery was perpe- 
trated when two men visited the jewelry 
store of Mrs. M. Shine, 183 Avenue A, 
New York, chloroformed Mrs. Shine and 
escaped with jewelry estimated by the 
owner as worth $11,000. 

One of the men left a watch to be re- 
paired last week and visited the store Sat- 
urday morning to get it. The charge was 
75 cents and the man gave Mrs. Shine a 
$5 bill. As she was on her way to a safe 
in the rear to get change another man en- 
tered and said he wanted to buy a baby 
ring. : 

As the woman stooped over the safe the 
men tiptoed up behind her. When she had 
opened it they grabbed her, jammed a 
bandanna handkerchief into her mouth as 
a gag and carried her into a rear room and 
bound her. Then. they chloroformed the 
handkerchief and held it to Mrs. Shine’s 
nose until she lost consciousness. 

Some time later a woman entered the 
store and found Mrs. Shine. The tubing 
had been knocked from a gas jet, and the 
detectives said that probably the woman’s 
entrance had saved Mrs. Shine from being 
asphyxiated. After an examination of her 
safe Mrs. Shine said that the men had 
stolen the contents of several trays in the 
safe, but had overlooked five $5 bills. 

The thieves cleaned out the entire show- 
window, nearly all of the showcases and 
rifled the safe thoroughtly. 
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Early Season FULL LINE Offer 


Is Your Stock Complete? 


Ingersoll advertising will this year feature all models. 
For instance, in the opening gun of the campaign, the 
Saturday Evening Post ad of February 24, all models 
will be shown, and people advised to make a selection 
at dealers’ stores. 


A miniature of this ad and two farm paper ads appears 
at the left. 


We showed this ad to a number of retailers and asked 
them what they considered the best way for a merchant 
to realize on such advertising. 


The general answer was: 





“You, Ingersoll, get out that ad as a window fixture— 
sii an — twice as high and twice as wide so that instead of 

——— having pictures of watches, you have actual watches.” 
“And as a dealer proposition, make up an assortment 
which includes at least one of each model, and let the 
dealer order as many in addition as he wishes. Give the fixture FREE with that assortment.” 
We have that fixture for you—18 inches wide and 24 inches high. Look at the Post ad, please. 


The borders and the slogan are dark brown and the background a light tan—dignified and in 
keeping with the finest store. Just for a little life, the background for the illustrations at the top 


is sky blue. We call it the best selling fixture we have put out. 

~\ Remember this fixture doesn’t tie up to only this one ad. It ties up to 10 separate campaigns, 

‘\, all driving home the same idea. Here they are: 
‘ , 1. Big magazines—Saturday Evening Post, Literary, Digest, etc. 
*» \ 2. Professional, Social and Economic Publications 

@,, 2 3. Farm (half of the farms—every second farmer and his family) 
& i 4. Foreign speaking (18 langauges—70 publications) 
% * 5. W —Ladies’ Home Journal, Wo ’s World, et 

. Women—La . man’s World, etc. 

Hue Se Ne ‘ . 6. Children’s (Youth’s Companion, American Boy, etc. ) 
aon“ <>) 7. Motorists—Motor and through the Post 
Reg é €. > ‘ 8. Sportsmen—Field & Stream, National Sportsman 
Sn to %, ih 9. Soldiers and Sailors—one-third the service 
} a \ 10. Big newspapers—the largest cities. 














‘\ 
we, &, . Filling out the coupon brings the fixture and the 
a ae a X assortment of 18 watches indicated on the coupon. 


ie \ Mail to the nearest branch 


MGS%,’- \ 
Se - ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Q - . 
aN e. a \ New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The closing of the first month of the new year 
finds the manufacturing jewelers of this city in 
about the same uncertain condition as to the future 
as they were at the beginning. Practically all of 
the shops are comfortably busy, a few claiming to 
be rushed, althought not to overtime. A majority 
of the salesmen are out and all are sending in 
orders of a more or less volume, but scarcely of 
magnitude. Orders as a rule are of the immediate 
consumption class with comparatively little indica- 
tion as to the future. The only redeeming fea- 
‘ures of vhe present situation are the fewer fail- 
ures and the improved collections. The reasons 
for this improvement, however, is pointed out as 
being the attitude of the manufacturers themselves 
in demanding and insisting upon stricter attention 
to credits and sale terms than ever before. 





J. H. Coutu, who recently opened a re- 
tail store at 77 Broad St., has removed to 
130 Washington St. 

T. S. Bennett & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers, have removed from 220 Eddy St. 
to 26 Fountain St. 

Maurice J. Karpeles, of Low-Taussig- 
Karpeles Co., was a business visitor in New 
York the past week. 

Walter B. Frost left the past week for 
the south where he will join his wife and 
remain a couple of months. 

Governor R. Livingston Beeckman left 
last Tuesday for Atlantic City, N. J., where 
he joined Mrs. Beeckman for a week’s stay. 

Ralph S. Hamilton, Jr., has been elected 
second vice-president of the Rhode Island 
Workhorse Parade and Relief Association. 

John J. Collins of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Ostby & Barton Co., left 
Thursday afternoon for a few days’ busi- 
ness trip to New York. 

Horace M. Peck, secretary-treasurer of 
the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade was in Chicago the past week on 
business for the association. 

Dutee Wilcox, of D. Wilcox & Co., who 
has been confined to his home in Elm- 
wood for several days by a severe cold, is 
able to be at his office again. 

Eugerie A. Eddy of the E. A. Eddy Ma- 
chinery Co., left last Tuesday for a month’s 
stay at the Hotel Royal Palm, Miami, Fla. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Eddy. 

According to information filed at the of- 
fice of the city clerk, the Grant Mfg. Co., 
manufacturing jewelers, 40 Clifford St., 
is being conducted by Robert S. Grant. 

The Charles S. Bush Co. has leased from 
the: Somerset Realty Co. the building cor- 
ner of Weybosset and Richmond Sts., for a 
period of 10 years from Jan. 1, 1917. 

The Hawes Engraving Co., 212 Union 
St., this city, is being conducted by James 
E. Hawes, according to his statement filed 
with the city clerk’s office the past week. 

George F. Berkander has purchased of 
the Mothers Bread, Inc., an undivided third 
interest in five lots of land with buildings 
thereon, on the northerly side of Bates 
St. 

At the annual meeting of the Riverside 
Free Public Library Association last Mon- 
day evening, Levi S. Winchester was 
elected vice-president and William  B. 
Farnsworth, treasurer. 

Someone broke a window of Giarabed 
Mardigan’s retail store, 119 Richmond St., 
Thursday night, and stole 14 plated watch 
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chains valued at $12, according to the pro- 
prietor’s report to the police. 

The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade will be held in the rooms 
of the association in Turks Head building 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 16. 

Among the taxpayers in the town of 
Warwick who are assessed on $25,000 or 
more are James A, Foster, $103,600; Maria 
M. Foster, $75,220; Henry A. Kirby, $78,- 
180 and John S. Palmer estate, $25,040. 

The trade certificate of the Star Elec- 
troplating Co., doing business at 43 
Knowles St., Pawtucket, has been filed at 
the office of the city clerk. The name of 
the owner is given as Jerry J. Hanley, of 
61 Knowles St. 

At the annual meeting of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital of Rhode Island last 
Wednesday evening, William H. Waite, of 
Waite-Thresher Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Charles A. Russell, of the Irons & 
Russell Co., a member of the auditing com- 
mittee. 

Sergeant Charles Fletcher, of the Fourth 
Company, Coast Artillery Corps of the 
Rhode Island National Guard was pre- 
sented a long term service medal at the 
Governor’s annual review at the State 
Armory last Wednesday evening. He has 
been in the State militia 25 years. 

Francis Rich, one of the retired employes 
of the Gorham Mfg. Co., having been 
placed on the pension list Oct. 15, 1916, 
after many years’ service, died at his home 
at Conimicut, R. I., last Tuesday of pneu- 
monia following an attack of the grippe. 
He was 69 years old and is survived by 
his widow. 

The final account of Philip Feinstein and 
Bertha Orleck, administrators of the estate 
of Abe Orleck, was presented in the Munic- 
ipal Court last Friday and allowed by 
Judge George A. Stone. The account 
shows an income of between $6,000 and 
$7,000 for the estate since the filing of the 
first. report. 

Frederick D. Carr, secretary of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., and president of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, 
was in Washington, D. C., the past week 
attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce as one of 
the delegates from the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The Franklin Specialty Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, has been incorporated by the Sec- 
retary of State under the laws of Rhode 
Island, with a capital of $50,000 to make 
and sell adjustable light holders and other 
devices. The incorporators are Julian 
Franklin and Victor E. Black, New York, 
and Samuel B. Levy, this city. 

According to the annual report of Fac- 
tory Inspector Ellery Hudson, presented to 
the General Assembly the past week, the 
number of employes in the jewelry and sil- 
verware manufacturing plants in Rhode 
Island in 1916 were divided as follows: 
Males of 16 years or over, 10,406; females 
of 16 years or over, 4,696; total adults, 
15,102; males under 16 years of age, 335; 
females under 16 years of age, 277; total 
children, 612, this making a total number 
of all employes as 10,741 males; 4,973 
females; whole total, 15,714. 

A hearing on the bill of complaint of Al- 
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fred H. Lake, trustee in bankruptcy for 
John and Frank Birnstingi, doing business 
as the United Card Co., declared bankrupt 
April 28, 1914, against Moritz Birnstingi, 
was held before: Judge Arthur L. Brown in 
the United States District Court a few days 
ago. Counsel for both sides were granted 
two weeks in which to file briefs on the 
case. Mr. Lake charges that on Feb. 26, 
1914, John Birnstingi, two months before 
filing a petition in bankruptcy with the 
clerk of the United States Court, trans- 
ferred a parcel of land known as the Jil- 
son plat to Moritz Birnstingi. The com- 
plainant, in his bill, asks for an injunction 
restraining the latter from transferring, 
mortgaging or otherwise encumbering the 
estate. 

Announcement was made in this city the 
past week that the Silversmiths Co. had de- 
clared a special dividend of 2 per cent. on 
its common stock, making a total of 6 per 
cent. authorized during the company’s pres- 
ent fiscal year to end Feb. 28 next. The 
dividend is payable Feb. 15 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 5, as is the regular quarterly 
dividend of. one and one-half per cent. on 
the preferred, which also has been declared. 
Since the reclassification of the Silver- 
smiths’ stock in 1915, the company has been 
paying semi-annual dividends of 2 per cent. 
or 4 per cent. per annum on the common, 
and one and one-half quarterly or 6 per 
cent. per annum on the preferred shares. 
The last two previous dividends on the 
common stock within the present fiscal year 
were of 2 per cent. each, in November and 
May 1916. 

Ralph M. Greenlaw, attorney of this 
city, who was recently appointed receiver 
by the Superior Court for the N. Barstow 
Co., manufacturing jewelers and _ silver- 
smiths, at 226 Public St., was granted per- 
mission on Wednesday by Judge Chester W. 
Barrows, of the Superior Court, to sell 
the assets of the concern, as a whole or in 
parcels, subject to the approval of the 
court. At the hearing before the court the 
receiver stated that from the examination 
already made of the property there seemed 
to be no doubt that the assets would sell 
for more than enough to liquidate all the 
creditors’ claims in full. In its decree the 
court stipulates that an appraisal shall be 
made by Louis M. Lincoln previous to the 
sale. On Thursday the land and building 
on Public St. was sold to Silverman Bros., 
manufacturing jewelers, 150 Chestnut St., 
for $56,000. The property is taxed for 
$38,000 and the sale is subject to a mort- 
gage for $29,000. The E. A. Eddy Ma- 
chinery Co., of which Louis M. Lincoln is 
the manager, has secured the selling agency 
to dispose of the machinery from the Bar- 
stow plant, and the tools, machinery, etc., 
will be sold in lots to suit the convenience 
of the purchasers. It is understood that it 
is the intention of Silverman Bros. to re- 
move from their present plant to the Bar- 
stow property as soon as practicable, which 
will give them nearly double the capacity 
of their present factory. The N. Barstow 
Co. has decided to discontinue its manufac- 
tures in the silver lines, but hopes to be 
able to eventually complete arrangements 
whereby it can continue the manufacture of 
jewelry, especial attention to be given to 
chain making and mesh bags. 
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Quality Cut Glass 
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.C. FRY GLASS CO. 


ROCHESTER, PA. : 
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‘A real estate mortgage of $20,000 has 
been discharged by the Slater Trust Co. 
against property of Egbert B. Shepard and 
wife. 

William Gustin has entered suit in the 
Superior Court against the Inlaid Co, to 
recover commission alleged to be due for 
selling 800,000 celluloid buckles. Damages 
are laid at $3,000. 

John Enos, 24 years of age, one of the 
employes of Blanding & Blanding, Inc., 
pleaded guilty in the Sixth District Court 
last Wednesday to the charge of em- 
bezzling $18 from the firm. He was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $25 and costs. 

Redwood Council Club, at its annual 
meeting last Wednesday night, elected 
James E. Hawes as president. He was 
made the recipient of a jewel of. unusual 
design, the gift of the club. Bernard Boas, 
head of the jewelry department of the 
Outlet Co., made the presentation. George 
Moir was a member of the committee of 
arrangements. ' 

Peter Badessa, 19 years of age, was held 


‘ by the Sixth District Court Friday for 


further hearing on a charge of entering a 
building with intent to commit larceny. 
Arthur Bishop of Bishop Bros. & Baker 
Co., 85 Page St., according to the police, 
reported that he saw the youth in the act 
of placing his hand in pockets of clothing 
of an employe of the concern that was 
hanging in the clothing room of the shop. 

Damages of $10,000 are claimed in a 
suit filed in the Superior Court here the 
past week by Agostino Vicca, who con- 
ducts a retail jewelry and watchmaker’s 
store at 297 Pocasset Ave., against the 
Rhode Island Co. The suit is a peculiar 
and unusually interesting one as the plain- 
tiff alleges in his declaration that he was 
thrown tc the ground when a trolley car 
belonging to the defendant corporation sud- 
denly started while he was attempting to 
get aboard at the corner of Cranston St. 
and Wayland Ave. in Cranston. Mr. Vicca 
alleges that he is proprietor of a_ retail 
jewelry store in this city, and had in his 
possession upwards of $1,000 worth of gold 
and jewelry, which was scattered about the 
ground at the time of the accident. He 
alleges that his skull was fractured by the 
fall, and while he was in an unconscious 
condition his property was lost. 

The Gorham Mfg. Co. has recently re- 
ceived a number of large and noteworthy 
contracts for bronze and _ silverware that 
will furnish occupation for some time to 
come. One of the most interesting and 
important of the recent contracts is that 
for the architectural bronze and fine orna- 
mental iron-work, as well as for the entire 
outfit of silverware for the Hotel Common- 
wealth, soon to be erected in the Times 
Square district of New York city. When 
it is stated that the plans call for 2,500 
rooms some idea may be gained of the 
magnitude of the contract and the several 
hundred pieces of silverware that will be 
included in the order. The Commonwealth 
is a huge co-operative enterprise, with 
C. H. Ingersoll, the watch manufacturer, 
as president of the corporation. The shares 
have a par value of $100 not more than 10 
shares to be subscribed for by one person, 
costing a total of $15,000,000. It is to be 
28 stories high, and will occupy an entire 
block. 
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Jeweler Buela has discontinued his N. 
3rd St. store, and gone on the road as a 
jewelry salesman. 

Nathan Brenner, jeweler and pawn- 
broker, will remove from 426 Walnut St. 
to his new building, 1315 N. 3rd St., shortly. 

C. Ross Boas hopes to be able to move 
into his new jewelry building on 2nd St. 
about July 1, but is not over sanguine about 
that date. 

L. Kamsky, 26 N. 3rd St., made a busi- 
ness trip to New York and Atlantic City, 
last week. He reports business as very 
good in his line. 

The P. H. Caplan Co., 206 Market St., 
have improved its store by adding an op- 
tical department on the second floor, 
throwing both floors practically into one. 

Business men of Elizabethville, this 
county, met last week for the purpose of 
preparing for the proper celebration of the 
town’s Old Home Week this year. A pub- 
lic meeting will be held Feb. 22. 

The annual meeting of the Harrisburg 
Jewelers’ Association was scheduled to. be 
held at the chamber of commerce Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 6, for the purpose of electing 
officers, and transacting other importanf 
business. E. L. Rinkenbach is president of 
the association. 

Bowman & Co. will make extensive al- 
terations costing about $20,000 to their 
stores on. Market St., this city, and at Car- 
lisle. Work will be started within the next 
two weeks. Another rest room and com- 
fort station will be installed on the second 
floor of the Harrisburg store. 








Lancaster, Pa. 





A. W. Moyer, president of the Non-Re- 
tailing Co., and wife are spending a week 
at Atlantic City. 

G. William Reisner has received orders 
for class pins for the high school of Ab- 
bottstown, Pa. 

Paul Gifford, advertising manager of the 
Hamilton Watch Co., delivered a lecture 
last week to the Dormitory Club of the Y. 
M. C. A., on advertising. 

Lancaster is raising $6,000 towards the 
support of the children of St. Croix, Bel- 
gium, and the finishing department of the 
Hamilton watch factory has contributed 
$108 towards the fund. 

John L. Pennock is the only Lancastrian 
so far as known who is enrolled with the 
Canadians somewhere in France. He was 
a former watch factory employe who re- 
moved from Lancaster to Ohio. 

Four men have been committed to jail 
by Alderman McCracken, Columbia, to an- 
swer a charge of stealing three rings from 
Frederick Kaufhold’s jewelry store, Col- 
umbia, which they entered under pretense 
of making a purchase. 

The students of the Ezra F. Bowman 
Technical School last week held an eve- 
ning social in the Breneman building, 40 at- 
tending, with the faculty and former stu- 
dents. A feature of the evening was the 
music of the school orchestra. 








The style under which the Owl Drug & 
Jewelry Co., Stafford, Kans., is now doing 
business is Daniels & Stivers. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 





Vernon Ledfard, formerly with W. J. 
Nolan, has accepted a position with Silvers 
& Woods, 852 Whitehall St. 

Eugene Mueller, formerly with A. G. 
Moser, 18 Walton St., has accepted a po- 
sition in San Augustine, Fla. 

T. L. Floyd, formerly with Geo. L. Brod- 
nax, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has opened a 
jewelry store at Fort Valley, Ga. 

C. W. Morgan, with Maier & Berkele, 
Inc., has returned to work after having been 
held at home for a week because of an at- 
tack of sickness. 

The E. V. Haynes Co. is selling out its 
stock at a 20 per cent. reduction on all 
goods except Howard and Hamilton 
watches. The concern will move into new 
quarters about March 1. 

Out of town buyers in this city during 
the past week included: W. F. Christler, 
Demorest, Ga.; F. G. Hull, Ackworth, Ga.; 
G. W. Wager, Heffin, Ga.; J. M. Murray, 
of Murray Jewelry Co., Marietta, Ga., and 
H. J. Bryant, Ranger, Ga. 

J. O. Saul, successor to Saul & Ableson, 
88 N. Broad St., has sold out his entire 
stock and permanently retired from the 
jewelry business. The fixtures and cases 
were brought by J. O. Daniell, 10 Auburn 
Ave., trade watch-repairer, who intends to 
open a retail jewelry store in this city 
when he has secured a favorable location. 








Trade Gossip. 





Stockholders in the Blaauwbosch Dia- 
monds, Ltd., have received word that a 
dividend has been declared of 25 per cent. 
(5 shillings per share) payable to all share 
holders registered on Dec. 31. 

¢° Sa 

One usually associates alarm clocks 
with the hardy son of toil or the unfor- 
tunate one who has to rise early to go 
to work. Therefore, it will surprise some 
readers to find that an alarm clock is be- 
ing offered that has other uses of im- 
portance. To be able to time one’s eggs 
to the half minute and have a signal ring 
at the expiration of the time desired is 
a great help, and for a cook who has 
a roast in the oven that she wishes to 
cook for two and one-half hours to be 
able to set her alarm so that at the 
exact minute she wishes to take out the 
joint she is notified by a bell, or for the 
nurse who has many patients to be able 
to set her alarm at the exact minute she 
wishes to administer the various physics, 
is something that will be hailed with de- 
light. All this is done by the Yankee 
Wizard, which has in its construction 
mechanism that allows it to give the 
necessary signal to half a minute. It is 
equipped with a bell with an eccentric 
that by one-half turn will enable it to 
give a soft buzzing signal instead of the 
clear, sharp alarm bell. This is a dis- 
tinct improvement in alarm clocks and 
places it outside the category of those 
that are simply a necessity for the early 
riser. 








Mrs. Wallace Arnold will continue the 
business of her late husband at 304 Wash- 
ington Ave., Greenville, Miss. 
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JEWELERS’ 
Our OLLOWING a 
Forty-eighth custom of many 
Anniversary years standing, in 


celebration of our 
48th anniversary, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
this week appears in enlarged form (302 
pages), with handsome colored cover. We 
have no doubt that, like its predecessors, 
this anniversary number will not only be 
read with interest by all our subscribers, 
but in many instances will be kept for 
future reference and as a valuable addition 
to the library of the jeweler. It has been 
the endeavor of the editors and publishers 
this year, as in the past, to produce a 
number that will contain some articles of 
interest to every subscriber and many of 
interest to most of our readers. If 
among our readers, whether they be 
manufacturers, dealers or employees, 
there is one who cannot find some valua- 
able information to him in his business 
among the articles on historical, techni- 
cal, trade or business topics herein con- 
tained we shall have missed our aim. 
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This issue is one of the largest, both 
in reading matter and advertising, that 
has ever been published in the jewelry 
field, and the result has been made pos- 
sible by the generous support and co- 
operation of the jewelry industry. To 
our subscribers, our friends and con- 
tributors we extend our heartfelt thanks 
for this support and co-operation, and 
hope that as a result of imcreased en- 
deavor and better service THE JEWELERS 
CIRCULAR will be even more deesrving 
of it in the future than it has been in the 
past. 





PROMINENT 
imitating the jeweler writes to 
p » complain of the num- 

Word iSteriing ber of white metal. 
platedware and other imitation silver lines 
being sold in department and novelty stores 
that contain stamps like “sterlinx,” “sterlon” 
and similar words, stating that “he had 
been informed that there was no law to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of goods 
so stamped,” and asking, “why is it the 
trade does not take steps to have statutes 
passed that will cover such a fraud upon 
the public?” We give prominence to this 
inquiry because the idea seems to be preva- 
lent in certain circles that the stamping 
laws only cover the word “sterling” and 
can be evaded with impunity by anyone 
who wishes to use a word of similar sound 
or appearance on articles that are not of 
pure silver. To our correspondent and to 
those who may be laboring under the same 
impression we would say that their idea 
of the present laws is distinctly erroneous: 
that the sale of goods other than silver 
under names similar to “sterling” is a mis- 
demeanor in many States and that the 
trans-shipment of such goods from one 
State to another (or within a State by 
means of the mails) is a violation of the 
federal statute no matter where the act is 
committed. 

The National Stamping Law distinctly 
covers the use of such words as our cor- 
respondent mentions in Section 3, which 
forbids the use on articles other than those 
of silver .925 fine, not only of the words 
“sterling” or “sterling silver,” but any 
colorable imitation thereof. A similar pro- 
vision is to be found in Paragraph A, of 
Section 2, of the State Stamping Law drawn 
in conformity with the national law, which 
is now in force in such States as Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, Iowa and Colorado. Sec- 
tion 2 of the National Stamping Law, which 
covers the shipment of silver articles from 
one State to another, or in foreign com- 
merce, or in the mails, reads as follows. 
(The italics are our own): 


Section 3. That in the case of articles of mer- 
chandise made in whole or in part of silver or any 
of its allovs so imported into or exported from the 
United States, or so deposited in the United States 
mails for transmission, or so delivered for trans- 
portation to any common carrier, .or so trans- 
ported or caused to be transported as specified 
in the first section of this act, the actual fineness 
of the silver or alloy thereof of which such article 
is wholly or partly composed shall not be less 
by more than 4-1,000 parts than the actual fineness 
indicated by any mark (other than the word “‘ster- 
ling’ or the word “coin’”) stamped, branded, e 
graved, or printed upon any part of such article, 
or upon any tag, card, or label attached thereto, 


Marks 





(Continued on page 195.) 
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Our Diamonds are cut to look like pictures, insuring the 
maximum brilliancy. Our prices speak for themselves. 


Correct Timepieces, all grades, 

leading makes. Fashion’s latest 

in Diamond Jewelry. Up-to-the- 

minute Gold and Filled Jewelry. 
Complete stock of the always popular Community Silver. 


Watchmakers’ Findings and Jewelers’ Supplies. Drop us a 
card, we will be glad to send you a selection for inspection. 


CROSS & BEGUELIN 


EST. 1863 


21-23 Maiden Lane Entire Third Floor NEW YORK CITY 
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Julius H. Moss & Bro., 54 Maiden Lane, 
has moved to larger quarters at 35 Maiden 
Lane. 

I. H. Lapidus, 54 Maiden Lane, has moved 
to larger quarters in the Bennett building, 
93 Nassau St. 

M. W. Weissberg, of Weissberg & 
Schwartz, 65 Nassau St., is Visiting the 
trade in Florida and other southern States. 

William I. Rosenfeld, president of the 
Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of New York, has 
gone south and is taking a rest in Florida. 

Edwin H. Dean, formerly at 21 Maiden 
Lane, has moved to more spacious quar- 
ters in the Silversmith building, 15 Maiden 
— 

.; Cohen will hereafter represent the 


.& w. Mfg. Co., 14 Maiden Lane, in the 
New England States, New York city and 
vicinity. 


Lee Reichman had a birthday last Wed- 
nesday and was kept busy shaking hands 
with his many friends who called to re- 
mind him that he was a year older. 

I. H. and B. H. Weinberg, importers and 
manufacturing jewelers, have moved their 
office and factory from 527 Fifth Ave., to 
more spacious quarters at 665 Fifth Ave. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Jewelers’ Fraternal Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday, March 17, in 
the rooms of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club, 
15 Maiden Lane, at 1 P. M. 

The traveling salesmen for L. Stern & 
Co., 45 John St., left last week for their 
respective territories. S. Saffir, Jr., is cov- 
ering the middlewest territory and M. S. 
Stern is on his regular southern trip. 

H. W. Alger, general manager of the 
North American Watch Case Co., 15 
Maiden Lane, was on a trip, last week, vis- 
iting the trade in Boston. H. A. Flinn, of 
the same company, is on a western trip. 

J. P. Kersting is a new addition to the 
traveling staff of the firm of Dattlebaum 
& Friedman, manufacturing jewelers, 51 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Kersting has left on 
his initial trip to cover the eastern section 
of the southern territory. 

Samaria Bros. & Co. 
ticles of incorporation at Albany, N. Y., 
last week, authorizing them to deal in 
jewelry novelties, etc. The capital is $50,- 
000 and the incorporators are: A. and S. 
Samaria and E. M. Massahui, Madison, 
N. J. 

Howard Houston of Houston-Gilmore 
Co., San Francisco, who has been in New 
York for several weeks on a business trip, 
left for home Wednesday evening last. 
While in New York Mr. Houston at- 
tended the dinner of the Jewelers’ 24- 
Karat Club. 

The New 


were granted ar- 


York Evening School of In- 
42nd St., opened for 
evening, Jan. 26, 


dustrial Art, 204 E. 
on Friday 


registration 
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and will remain open until Friday evening, 
Feb. 9. The instruction offered at this 
institution is free and includes among other 
courses jewelry designing. 

A charter of incorporation has_ been 
granted to the Taub Jewelry Corporation 
authorizing it to deal in watches, jewelry, 
etc., with a capital of $4,000. The incor- 
porators are: Isidore Domenitz, 1078 For- 


est Ave., Bronx; Herman Taub, 2228 
Seventh Ave., and May Domenitz, 201 W. 
131st St. 


O. Diamond, formerly connected with 
the firm of O. & H. Diamond, 11 Eldridge 
St., has started in business on his own 
account at 54 Maiden Lane,.where, in 
addition to carrying a line of watches, 
clocks, optical goods and jewelers’ sup- 
plies, he will do fine watch repairing for 
the trade. 

A meeting of the creditors of William C. 
McDougall, jeweler and optician, 180 Flat- 
bush Ave., and a voluntary bankrupt, will 
be held on Feb. 7, 10.30 a. m., in room 405, 
Post Office building, Brooklyn. The meet- 
ing will be held for the purpose of consid- 
ering an ofter for $500 in full settlement 
of the claim of the trustee. 

Announcement was made last week of the 
death of Frederick Carmer, superintendent 
of the Silversmiths’ building, 15 Maiden 
Lane. Mr. Carmer passed away last Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31, at his late residence, 511 W. 
152nd St. Funeral took place last Saturday, 
at 9.30 a. M. from his residence, and a re- 
quiem mass was said in St. Catherine’s 
Church. Mr. Carmer was 47 years of age, 
and had been superintendent of the Sil- 
versmiths’ building since it was opened. 

Federal officers are seeking the owners 
of many articles of jewelry said to have 
been stolen from parcel post packages at 
the Grand Central Post Office Station. A 
negro porter employed at the station when 
arrested recently was found to have in his 
pockets, according to the police, a diamond 
la valliere and numerous pawn tickets rep- 
resenting pledges on other pieces of 
jewelry. The federal authorities claim 
that the negro has made a confession in 
which he admits taking the jewelry from 
the packages. He is being held in $1,000 
bail. 

At the American Art Galleries recently 
a collection of Oriental treasures was 
sold for $77,385. Included among the ar- 
ticles sold were the crown jewels of the 
Emperor and Empress of China. The 
Empress’s crown ornament, which is made 
of 22 karat Chinese gold and set with 
precious and semi-precious stones, brought 
$851. The prices for the other crown 
ornaments ranged from $425 to $550 each. 
A Ming decorated jardiniere with brilliant 
emerald green exterior and flowers in re- 
lief brought $1,800, while a similar jardi- 
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niere of.the same period, but not quite as 
elaborate, brought $1,300. 

At a recent meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Electroplaters’ 
Society arrangements were completed for 
the annual banquet of the organization, 
which will be held Saturday evening, Feb. 
17, at the Broadway Central Hotel. An 
elaborate entertainment has been planned 
and nothing has been left undone to make 
this affair one of the most enjoyable which 
this society has ever held. At the last 
meeting it was reported that the local 
branch is constantly gaining new members 
and that the chemistry class which meets 
on Tuesday evenings is proving a success. 

The newspapers of New York and of 
other sections of the country published a 
number of articles during the week pre- 
dicting the importation of a large amount 
of German diamonds as a result of the 
arrival of the German mercantile sub- 
marine Deutschland, which it is said was 
about to come to this country. Some of 
the papers quoted interviews with’ gem 
importers, whose names they did not 
give, stating that at least $5,000,000 
worth of gems were to come on this 
boat. Inquiry in the diamond trade 
failed to disclose any one who was will- 
ing to “father” the interviews in ques- 
tion, and the story generally was laughed 
at by those in a position to know, many 
claiming that there were not a $1,000,000 
worth available from German sources. It 
is pointed out that even the diamonds 
that might be obtained for export from 
Germany were of a very small size. The 
cost of bringing them here in this way 
with the extra insurance, freight, etc., is 
estimated at from 40 to 50 per cent., 
which would practically put a prohibitive 
price upon them in this country. Most 
of the diamond dealers seen stated that they 
would not be interested in these dia- 
monds inasmuch as the few they might 
be able to get in this way would not 
make it worth their while handling them, 
even if they could be landed at a proper 
price. Generally the stories are looked 
upon not only as an exaggeration, but 
to a certain extent a joke and a recur- 
rence of the rumors that have been spread 
by newspapers every time the submarine 
freight boat was expected in this country. 
As far as precious stones other than dia- 
monds were concerned, it v.1s_ stated 
that there were practically nothing to be 
had from Germany at a proper price, and 
if they did come in that they would be 
in such small quantities as to have no 
effect upon the market. 

Ben Stoltz, formerly with Otto Traurig 
& Co., manufacturers of travelers’ trays 
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and jewelry boxes, formerly located at 118 
Nassau St., is back at 61 Nassau St., where 
he originally started in business some years 
ago. 

N. Maandag, importer and cutter of 
diamonds, formerly located at 71 Nassau 
St., has taken new quarters in Room 512, 
95 Nassau St. 

Sigmund J. Gertler is announcing to 
the trade that. he has resigned from the 
[International Case Co. and has estab- 
lished a business at 662 Belmont Ave., 
Brooklyn. Mr. Gertler will manufacture 
jewelry boxes. 

The F. P. Cook Mfg. Co. was _ incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y., last week to deal 
in jewelry ornaments, etc., with a capital 
of $5,000. The incorporators are: L. H. 
Greenbaum, 103 W. 27th St. and L. M. & 
H. Malz, 19 E. 14th St., this city. 

Arrangements have been completed and 
all is in readiness for the holding of the 
fourth annual banquet of the Jewelers’ “Get 
Together” Club, which will take place on 
Saturday, Feb. 10, at the Hotel Martinique, 
Broadway and 32nd St. The committee 
has left nothing undone in the way of en- 
tertainment and the outlook promises to 
stamp this affair as one of the most en- 
joyable which the club has ever held. The 
committee in charge of the banquet includes 
W. E. Ward, Howard Sisson, Fred Cook, 
Chester Howard and Van Shotwell. 

In an article printed in these columns 
last week in reference to the liquidation of 
the Joseph Frankel’s Sons Co., and Joseph 
Frankel’s Sons, it was stated that the New 
York business was started before the New 
Jersey corporation. It has since then 
learned that this was an error, both cor- 
porations having been started at the same 
time. Further, David J. Frankel, head of 
both corporations, intimates that the liqui- 
dation of the business of Joseph Frankel’s 
Sons, 578 Fifth Ave., will probably con- 
sume many months instead of a few weeks 
as was first reported. 

Francis Alexis Depollier, for 35 years 
connected with the Dubois Watch Case Co., 
as a watchcase designer and engraver, and 
a brother of the late Jacques Depollier, 
died recently at his residence, 1442 Pacific 
St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Death was due to 
pneumonia. Funeral services were held at 
his late home, after which the remains were 
interred in Evergreen Cemetery. Mr. De- 
pollier was born in Geneva, Switzerland, 
67 years ago. He was a member of the 
Societe Brevoyance and the Societe La 
Gauloise. Deceased is survived by a 
widow, a son Charles and a sister Esther, 
of Athens, Greece. 

The committee selected for the purpose 
of looking after the interests of the New 
York creditors of K. H. Cawthon, who 
conducts a jewelry and pawnbroking busi- 
ness in Houston, Tex., and against whom 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 
hled recently, held a number of meetings 
during the past week in this city. It 
was finally decided that for the present 
no offer of settlement which the alleged 
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bankrupt might make should be accepted 


until a thorough investigation of Mr. 
Cawthon’s affairs had been made. At- 


torneys E. A. Karelson, Saul Immergluck 
and Thomas Fleming Walsh, who repre- 
sent the majority of the local creditors, 
are working on the matter. 

Through the payment of $175 the equity 
action brought by John A. Abel and Ed- 
ward C. Abel against Abraham Schoen- 
gold arid Morris Rikles, who are in busi- 
ness under the style of Schoengold & 
Rikles, has been discontinued and when 
called for trial will be taken from the 
calendar. Acknowledgment of the pay- 
ment of the money by the defendants, 
because of profits and damages arising 
out of the defendants’ infringement of 
design letters Patent No. 42530, was filed 
in the United States District Court in 
this city last Thursday. The same receipt 
also covers costs, charges and disburse- 
ments incurred in bringing the action. 
This suit was brought under the patent 
laws of the United States and involved 
the alleged infringement of an ornamental] 
design for an engagement ring. The de- 
fendants are located at 51 Maiden Lane, 
while the plaintiffs are in business at 58 
Nassau St. 


The Board of Directors of the Bonner 
Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, held a meeting 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 30, at which 
time new officers were elected. This ac- 
tion was made necessary owing to the 
death of Julius Bonner, head of the manu- 
facturing jewelry corporation, who died at 
Chicago on Jan. 23, following an attack 
of pneumonia. S. J. Friedlander, who has 
been with the firm for 19 years, and who 
started with the late Mr. 
office boy, was elected president. <A. Pin- 
cus, who has been affliated with the house 
for seven years, was elected vice-president, 
while Henry Agate, who has also been with 
the Bonner Mfg. Co. for the same number 
of years, was selected as treasurer. The 
office of secretary was filled by J. Schrag, 
who has been with the Bonner Mfg. Co. 
for 30 years. Mr. Agate, who was selected 
as treasurer, was for two years employed 
with the house as a salesman when he be- 
came a member of the Bonner firm. E. G. 
Adler of the Chicago office of the Bonner 
Mfg. Co., arrived in this citv last week 
for a short stay. 

An announcement was made last week 
that the partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween William R. Phelps and David M. 
Perry, trading as Phelps & Perry, 3 
Maiden Lane, expired by limitation on 
Jan. 31. Mr. Phelps retired from the firm 
and the business will be continued by Mr. 
Perry at the same address and under the 
same name. Mr. Phelps states that he 
will start in business shortly and will 
open a store in this city, the location to 
be announced later. Mr. Phelps was for- 
merly employed with the Ladd Watch 
Co., and started in the wholesale jewelry 
business on his own account in 1898. He was 
joined in 1903 by H. W. Stimpson and 
together with the latter started the busi- 
ness of William R. Phelps & Co. The 
following year he opened a retail store 
at 3 Maiden Lane. In 1906 David M. 
Perry, who was formerly in the employ 
of Oliver M. Farrand, became a partner 
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in the business and a year later Mr. 
Stimpson retired. The business was 
thereafter continued under the style of 
Phelps & Perry at the Maiden Lane ad- 
dress. 

On Feb. 1 Lee Bach, for the last 29 
years with Joseph Frankel’s Sons, gem 
importers, 576 Fifth Ave., this city, and 
secretary of the firm since its incorpora- 
tion, has started in business on his own 
account. Mr. Bach is dealing in pearls, 
diamonds and precious stones and will 
make a specialty of handling fine gems. 
He is well and favorably known in the 
trade and since the Frankel corporation 
was started was in charge of the city 
trade of this firm. Until May 1 Mr. 
Bach will continue the office where the 
Frankel business was conducted, after 
which time he will move to the Harriman 
building, Fifth Ave. and 44th St. In 
connection with his present business Mr. 
Bach will work in conjunction with David 
J. Frankel in selling out the stock and 
liquidating the business of Joseph Fran- 
kel’s Sons. If this stock is not disposed 
of by May 1, Mr. Bach will move it to 
his new office in the Harriman building, 
where the liquidation will be continued. 
The many friends which Mr. Bach made 
during his connection with the Frankel 
house wish him success in his new 
venture. 

The regular semi-monthly meeting of 
the Pawnbrokers Sales Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc.. was held last Thursday 
evening in Parlor C of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. About 20 members were present 
when President Asher Kleinmann called 
the meeting to order at 830 p. m. In- 
cluded in the business transacted at the 
meeting was the electing of three new 
members and the accepting of five appli- 
cations for membership into the asso- 
ciaticn. These applications were turned 
over to the Board of Directors for fur- 
ther investigation and will be reported 
on at the next meeting. The association 
at this meeting also decided to hold a 
banquet some time next month. The 
affair will probably be held at the Hote)? 
McAlpin or some other suitable place 
to be announced later. It is planned to 
have a number of prominent speakers as 
guests of the evening who will address 
the members on important subjects. Each 
member will have the privilege of invit- 
ing three guests, the only restriction be- 
ing that these guests must be licensed 
second hand dealers. The arrangement 
committee in charge of the banquet is 
as follows: Ignatz Engel, chairman; Jos- 
eph Wittenberg and Philip R. Glass. The 
committee has already been pledged the 
support of every member in the asso- 
ciation and from all indications the initial 
banquet of this organization will be a 
great success. During the evening the 
members discussed a number of subjects 
of mutual interest. Benjamin Swartz, 
counsel for the association, answered a 
number of questions asked by the mem- 
bers in reference to the new second hand 
dealers ordinance. The meeting was ad- 
journed shortly after midnight. 

The Espositer-Varni Co., doing a gem 
cutting business at 45 John St., announced 
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Leslie Edelman, Frostberg, Md., visited 
the trade here during the past week. 

Joseph Castelberg of the Castelberg Na- 
tional Jewelry Co., went to New York last 
week. 


In an inventory filed in the Orphans’ 
court the estate of the late Robert J. 
Noonan is appraised at $164,748. Personal 


property valued at $122,248 and real estate 
worth $42,500 made up the total. The per- 
sonal property is as follows: 

Word has been received here of the death 
of J. O. Rhodes, a jeweler of Hickory, 
N. C., who is quite well known here. Mr. 
Rhodes was stricken with appendicitis on 
Jan. 3, and was operated on. It seems he 
had waited too long for the operation for 
he died within the week. His son will con- 
tinue the business. 

Hedley and A. S. Smyth, wholesale 
jewelers, will move from their present lo- 
cation at Baltimore and Sharp Sts. to 
Eutaw and Baltimore Sts., about March l. 
This will enable J. Engel & Co. to secure 
the entire second floor of this building, as 
they had already secured the store space 
next to them for their new silverware de- 
partment. 

The Ad Club of Baltimore has inaugu- 
rated a department of salesmenship that 
had its initial meeting Wednesday at the 
Emerson under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Wildmer of the astelberg National 
Jewelry Co. There were many prominent 
speakers from out of town, and Mr. Wild- 
mer is enthusiastic about the success of the 
new branch. 

The new scheme devised by Mayor 
Preston, known as the Minor Privilege 
Tax, for taxing everything that sticks out 
beyond the building line, will hit many of 
the jewelers all over the city, for there are 
any number who have had erected elaborate 
electric signs at heavy expense on which 
they will either have to pay a tax or take 
them down. - This will include all clocks 
or anything that will protrude beyond the 
building line. Many of the trade bodies 
have taken up the matter with an idea of 
making a fight, but Mayor Preston stands 
firm, and declared there will be shown no 
favoritism. 

Harry E. Tieperman, manager for Leon 
Levi, gave his annual stag dinner to all 
the employes of this jewelry store at his 
home, 954 W. Franklin St., last Wednesday 
night. The affair is more in the nature of 
a “get together” meeting, with an idea of 
creating a better spirit among those em- 
ployed in Mr. Levi’s store, and was at- 
tended by 21, from the porter and errand 
boy to Mr. Levi himself. There was a 
sumptuous dinner, too. Prof. Maurice 
Levi, a band leader and brother of Leon 
Levi, took care of the musical end, while 
Mrs. Harry Tieperman rendered several 
vocal selections, and Master Harry E. Tie- 
perman, Jr., only five years old, sang many 
popular songs. | 

A long-pending case against a Buffalo 
pawnbroking firm has just been settled. 
Papers filed in the county court’s office, this 
city, show that the court of appeals has 
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affirmed the judgment of the lower courts 
in dismissing the complaint of James H. 
Herendeen against the estate of Benton H. 
Wilson. The purpose of the action was to 
compel the defendant to buy back certain 
stock in his pawnshop business sold to 
Susan Bradnack about 20 years ago. When 
Mrs. Bradnack died she devised her stock 
to Charles W. Edgerton. He, too, died 
and Mr. Herendeen prosecuted the suit. It 
was contended that the defendant had 
agreed to buy back the stock from Mrs. 
Bradnack, but the court held that the agree- 
ment did not extend to others to whom 
Mrs. Bradnack might turn over the stock. 
Charles E. Erkes, a jeweler, 1131 Light 
St., caused the arrest of a young man who 
had been visiting the jewelers of the city 
trying to lift gold rings, by dogging him 
persistently through the southern section of 
the city until he caused his arrest. The 
ring was found in the young man’s pocket 
when searched at the police station. Ac- 
cording to the jeweler, the man asked to 
see an engagement and a wedding ring. 
Shown a $25 ring he asked to be shown 
one a little better, and while the jeweler 
turned his back, which is a fatal thing for 
any jeweler to do, the young man slipped 
a ring valued at $65 in his pocket. When 
the man left the store the ring was missed 
and then began the chase. The man 
boarded a car and was followed by the 
jeweler. At Randall St. the man left the 
car suddenly and then began the chase 
through alleys and streets with the jeweler 
at his heels until he was nabbed. This same 
young man is alleged to have been through 
the center of the city visiting stores. He 
was in Leon Levi's store, and asked to see 
engagement and wedding rings, and after 
asking for better ones slipped a ring up 
his sleeve. He was caught by the clerk. 








New Enterprises. 





C. W. Mills is a new jeweler at El Do- 
rado Springs, Mo. 

Isadore D. Taylor has opened a jewelry 
store at Mexico, Mo. 

Robert Campbell has commenced busi- 
ness in Waterville, Kans. 

A. G. Rumpp has opened a jewelry store 
at Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

S. B. Olson has established a jewelry 
store at Silverton, Ore. 

The Dover-McDevitt Co. is the name of a 
new concern at Providence, R. I. 

Gilbert Ryer has started in business in 
the Jewelers’ building, Boston, Mass. 

Dayton & Lee is the name of a new con- 
cern located at 514 Title Guarantee building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

A new jewelry 
established at Forrestville, 


Wis., by A. N. Anderson. 


repair shop has_ been 
near Algoma, 








The retail jewelry business of the late 
Robert Braun, conducted at 318 Pearl St., 
La Crosse, Wis., will be continued by a 


corporation under the style of Robert 
Braun, Inc. Mr. Braun died Jan. 17. Miss 
Elsie Braun, who was assistant to her 


father for several years and in charge of 
the optical department of the business, will 
manage the store. Two sons of the late 
Mr. Braun, Adolph and Edwin, will as- 
sist her. 
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J. Austin Granbery, of the J. Austin 
Granbery Co., manufacturing jewelers at 
306 Market St., visited the trade in Phila- 
delphia last week. 


Rudolph Krimke has been elected junior 


soakum of the Kamihele Club. The club 
is planning its annual dance, which will be 
held later in the month. 

The Young Men’s Business Club has se- 
cured A. O. Barber, of the Review of Re- 
ziews to address its members in the Board 
of Trade rooms on Feb. 13. 

The Newark Board of Trade will soon 
change its name to the Newark Chamber 
of Commerce according to a_ statement 
made by its president, Uzal H. McCarter. 

Among the members of the new petit 
jury panel for the Essex County courts 
just chosen by the jury commissioners are 
Ferdinand J. Herpers and Charles Frisch. 

Jean R. Tack has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was in attendance 
at the sessions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He went in the 
capacity of councillor of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association. 

Uzal H. McCarter, the new president of 
the Newark Board of Trade, has formally 
invited the Advertising Men’s Club to incor- 
porate itself within the trade organization 
as its “advertising division.” He said that 
the advertising club would retain its own 
officers and function as at present. 

FE. W. Miller and George M. Gaw have 
formed a partnership to engage in the man- 
ufacturing jewelry business. The firm 
name will be Gaw & Miller. Mr. Miller 
has been manufacturing fraternity jewelry, 
class pins, etc., at 473 Washington St., and 
the factory will remain at that address. 

The John N. Leiss Co. is liquidating its 
business and John N. Leiss will re-engage 
in business under the style of the Leiss 
Chain Co., at 45 Monmouth St., where a line 
of fine gold chains will be manufactured 
Mir. Leiss. who was the vice-president of 
the old concern, is the president of the new 
one. 

Miss Emma Victoria Smith, Orange, who 
for the past eight years has been employed 
as a bookkeeper by a firm of manufactur- 
ing jewelers at Austin and Murray Sts., re- 
cently started for work and then disap- 
peared. Gloves and a hat found later on 
the sea wall at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, are 
believed to have belonged to her. No 
trace of her has been found. 

The Newark Salesmanship Club has just 
been organized with 175 representatives of 
local business concerns as members. The 
organization is recognized as a branch of 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress. Her- 
man E. Roesch, division sales manager of 
the Whitehead & Hoag Co., was elected 
president of the club. Edgar Bamberger, 
of L. Bamberger & Co., is one of the di- 
rectors. D. M. Barrett, secretary of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, and Fran- 
cis Harvey Green, professor of English in 
the West Chester State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. addressed the meeting. 
Both called attention to the fact that at 
the close of the European war there would 
be unusual opportunities for the members. 
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or upon any box, package, cover, or wrapper in 
which such article is incased or inclosed; and that 
no such article or tag, card, or label attached 
thereto, or box, package, cover, or any wrapper in 
which such article is incased or inclosed shall be 
marked, stamped, branded, engraved, or printed 
with the word ‘“‘sterling” or ‘“‘sterling silver” or 
any colorable imitation thereof, unless such article 
or parts thereof purporting to be silver contains 
925-1,000 parts pure silver; and that no such ar- 
ticle. tag, card, label, box, package, cover or wrap- 
per shall be marked, stamped, branded, engraved, 
or printed with the words “coin” or “coin silver’ 
or colorable imitation thereof unless such article 
or parts thereof purporting to be silver contains 
900-1,000 parts pure silver: Provided, That in the 
case of all such articles whose fineness is indicated 
by the word “sterling” or the word “coin” there 
shall be allowed a divergence in the fineness of 
4-1,.000 parts from the ‘foregoing standards. 


The section of the laws of the States 
above named which cover the manufacture, 
sale, or keeping for sale, articles of silver, 


reads: 

Sec. 2. (a). Any person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, who or which makes for sale, or sells, 
or offers to sell or dispose of, or has in his, her 
or its possession with intent to sell or dispose of, 
any article of merchandise made in the whole or in 
part of silver or of any alloy of silver and having 
marked, stamped, branded, engraved or imprinted 
thereon, or upon any tag, card or label attached 
thereto or upon any box, package, cover or wrap- 
per in which said article is encased or enclosed, 
the words “sterling silver’ or “sterling,’”’ or any 
colorable imitation thereof, unless 925-1,000ths of 
the component parts of the metal appearing or 
purporting to be silver, of which such article is 
manufactured are pure silver, subject to the quali- 
fications hereinafter set forth, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, provided that in the case of all such 
articles there shall be allowed a divergence in 
fineness of 4-1,000ths parts from the foregoing 
standard. 


We think there can be no doubt that the 
courts will interpret the words “sterlinx,” 
“sterlon,” “sterlum” and similar sounding 
words as distinctly colorable imitations of 
the word “sterling” and unless articles so 
marked are 925/1000ths parts pure silver, 
there should be no trouble about getting a 
conviction of those who sell such pieces in 
the States above named or of those who 
ship such articles in interstate commerce. 





N. view of the Eur- 
opean_ situation 
which _ temporarily 
stops trade between 
this country and Holland and makes the 
importation of diamonds practically im- 
possible, for the time being, the sta- 
tistics of gem imports into the United 
States for the month of January will prove 
gratifying, inasmuch as they indicate that 
about $5,500,000 worth of stones were 
brought in in that month, the largest 
figures ever recorded for January in the 
history of the Customs Department. The 
gem importations at the port of New York 
which comprise the bulk of these are given 
by Jewelry Examiner Treadwell to be in 
all $5,425,654, an increase of almost $3,000,- 
000 over the figures of January a year ago, 
over six times the importations of January 
1915 and nearly $1,000,000 in advance of 
the largest previous amount ever brought 
in during the month (in January, 1910). 
These imports are divided into cut 
stones and pearls (dutiable at 20 per cent.) 
$3,809,471, uncut gems (dutiable at 10 per 


Enormous Gem 
Importations 
in January 
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cent.), principally diamonds, $1,556,370, and 
gems for mechanical purposes (free of 
duty), principally miners’ and glaziers’ dia- 
monds, amounting to $59,813. A year ago 
the figures showed cut gems of $1,885,989, 
uncut $867,725 and miners’ and glaziers’ 
diamonds $43,583, indicating an increase of 
100 per cent. in the first item, nearly 100 
per cent. in the second and a slight ad- 
vance in the third. 

The indications in the past month were 
that the diamond trade had been so large 
during the Christmas holidays as to ab- 
sorb the greater part of the stocks im- 
ported last year, and the stocks in the 
hands of the importers and cutters were 
none to large to meet the coming demand. 
The January figures indicate that the im- 
porters have been preparing for a con- 
tinuation of this excellent trade, and it is 
fortunate that they did so and succeeded 
in getting in a large amount during the 
month, as the conditions which have de- 
veloped may seriously curtail the influx 
of diamonds into this country for some 
time to come and cause us to get along 
with what we have on hand. 

The following table, giving the importa- 
tion of gems in January since 1902, will 
show how the figures of the first of this 
year compare with those of similar periods 
in the last 15 years: 


Year. Cut, Uncut. 
1917... $3,809,471.00 *$1,616,183.00 


Total. 
$5,425,654.00 


1916... 1,885,989.00 *911,308.00  2,797,297.00 
5905... 602,714.00 *291,318.00 894,032.00 
1914... 1,225,971.00 533,166.00 1,779,137.00 
1913... 2.821.709.00 1,078,286.00  3,899,995.00 
1912... 2,298,506.00 814,544.00  3,113,050.00 
19]1... 2,210,261.67 850,208.54  3,060,470.21 
1910... 3,262,792.25 1,278,814.44 4,541,606.69 
1909... 1,686,494.26 272,430.02 1,958,903.18 
1908... 267,230.25 106,226.32 313,456.57 
1907.. 2,650,393.00 935,707.00  3,586,100.00 
1906... 2,023,269.87 683,727.27 2,706,997.14 
1905... 1,740,174.80 1,091,038.72  2,831,212.80 
1904... 803 .262.47 498,032.42 1,302,194.89 
1903... 1,359,725.51 672,528.88  2,023,254.39. 

1,486,176.68 866,521.73 2,352,698.41 


i ee 


*Including mechanical diamonds free. 





Aid Asked 
ina 
Good Cause 


(NE of the most in- 

teresting courses 
to the gem and jewel- 
ry trades that is con- 
ducted by any college or university is that 
relating to gemology and gem testing that 
has been conducted by Columbia University, 
New York, during the Summer months, 
as this is about the only place in the 
country where the young man or woman 
who wishes to learn something about 
gems can get any scientific knowledge 
as to precious stones or an opportunity 
to test gems and determine their phy- 
sical, chemical and optical properties. 
Unfortunately the value of this course to 
the jewelry trade is not as fully appre- 
ciated as it should be, and the conditions 
under which it is conducted are not such 
as to have the trade get the maximum 
advantages which the course affords. Last 
year. however, there we:e about 40 stu- 
dents in the course, and it is to be hoped 
that the number will be greatly aug- 
mented as time goes on. At least 10 
times that number of students should be 
enrolled and would be if the jewelry and 
gem trades of the east understood more 
about the course and if the conditions 
were such that the employes in the gem 
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and jewelry houses in the vicinity of 
New York could find the time and oppor- 
tunity to attend. 

According to Prof. Alfred J. Moses, 
under whose instruction the course is 
given, the work could be greatly im- 
proved if to the drill in scientific testing 
there could be added a drill in sight 
recognition of gems. For this, as in all 
courses of a mineralogical nature, there 
is a need of numerous specimens of gem 
stones and materials, both cut and uncut, 
and typical in color and lustre of each 
variety. An attempt is now being made 
to secure more material for this course, 
and Protessor Moses has obtained by 
gift or purchase several hundred speci- 
mens. But there is still a large number 
needed, and an appeal has been made to 
the gem trade in the hope that its mem- 
bers can lend their aid in completing 
this collection. If any member of the 
trade know of any damaged stones, small 
stones or uncut material which, while 
not valuable as gem stones might be 
available for use to the student, he is 
requested to get in communication with 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR or directly with 
Professor Moses at once. 

Among some of the specimens of pre- 
cious stones needed for use of the stu- 
dents in the course are the following: 


Diamond (any variety); chrysoberyt 
(alexandrite, cymophane and Oriental 
chrysolite);: beryl (golden, morganite 


and heliodor); spinel (colorless, violet, 
vellow, pink); garnet (demantoid, esson- 
ite, spessartite); sapphire (blue, fancy 
and white); zircon (violet, green, red, 
blue); phenacite (colorless); tourmaline 
(colorless, yellow, red, blue); peridot 
(dark green); spodumene (yellow, color- 
less); and topaz (colorless, blue, pink). 
Among some of the less used stones of 
which more examples are wanted are 
cyanite (blue), benitoite (blue), chryso- 
colla (blue), sodalite (blue), calamine 
(blue), moldavite (green), prehnite 
(green), enstatite, “Cape Green garnet”; 
bervllonite (colorless), sphene (green, 
yellow), vesuvianite (green), epidote 
(green), iolite (blue), euclase (blue), apa- 
tite (blue, green, yellow), thulite (rose), 
amber, fluorite (violet, blue, green, yel- 
low), axinite (violet). 

It is unnecessary to call attention to 
the fact that the education of the jeweler 
and jeweler’s clerk in gemology is most 
important for our industry, and the trade 
is greatly in need of a course such as 
that. established at Columbia, where the 
jeweler can add to his practical knowl- 
edge by getting instruction on the scien- 
tific and technical side of gems. Every 
work of this kind should be encouraged 
to the utmost. and our gem dealers 
should realize that in answering the ap- 
peal to help the course at Columbia by 
contributing specimens they are _ indi- 
rectly helping to put their trade, and par- 
ticularly the coming generation of mer- 
chants in’it, on a better foundation than 
ever before. 








The stock in Moore’s Jewelry Store, Al- 
toona, Pa., has been closed out at auction 
and the business has been entirely discon- 
tinued. 














Mr. and Mrs. M. N. Smith have gone to 
Sea Breeze, Fla., for a fortnight. 

Lawrence Bentley, of the Bentley Jewelry 
Co., Jewelers’ building, was kept from busi- 
ness by illness last week. 


M. Schankman, Lowell, has enlarged his 
shop by adding another room, this being 
made necessary by increasing business. 


George J. Sullivan, formerly of the Jor- 
dan Marsh Co.’s clock department, has 
taken a position with a New York jewelry 
house. 


Harry Smith, manufacturing jeweler, has 
moved from the quarters he has occupied 
for some time with Joseph Emanuels, Wash- 
ington building, to larger quarters on the 
sixth floor of the same building. 


John Ohannian, a Boston diamond cut- 
ter, reports that his brother, who is a dia- 
mond dealer, was on one of the British 
vessels reported sunk by a German raider 
off the South American coast. 

Miss Bertha Masse has been appointed 
cashier for the Thomas Long Co., Miss 
Adams, who for the past several years was 
cashier, having resigned to go to the Hotel 
Commonwealth’s bookkeeping department. 


The estate of the late Ralph H. White, 
head of the R. H. White Co., is estimated 
at $2,600,000, according to a bond of 
$3,000,000 filed in the Probate Court by the 
executors. The personal property is esti- 
mated at $2,300,000, and the real estate at 
$300,000. 

Serious annoyance is being caused the 
many occupants of the Jewelers’ building 
by a break in the elevator system, putting 
two elevators out of use and throwing all 
the traffic on a third, which is unable to 
handle it. It is said that it may be a week 
or two before all three elevators are running 
smoothly again. 

The Mechanics’ Debating Club of the 

Waltham Watch Co. had an open debate 
on “The Old Age Pension” Saturday night. 
Everett Osborn, of the Dial B department, 
presided, while Secretary Jones, ex-presi- 
dent Fred Haggerty and ex-mayor P. J. 
Duane took a lively part in the discussion. 
Luncheon was served. 
‘ Stanley P. Hall, Taunton, appeared as 
counsel for the J. M. Fisher Co., Attleboro, 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston 
fast week in the case of the Eisenstadt Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, against the Fisher company 
for alleged illegal competition. The argu- 
ments were heard before Judges Dodge, 
Bingham and Aldrich. The case was the 
outcome of an appeal from the decision of 
Judge Brown, of the U. S. District Court, 
which was favorable to the Fisher company. 
The litigation has been watched with inter- 
est in the jewelry trade and has to do with 
the well-known patent link bracelet. 


The jewelry store of E. P. Sawtelle, 
Huntington Ave., was damaged several 
hundred dollars’ worth Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 31, by fire that started in the basement 
of the block. The blaze was discovered by 
an employe of the St. James Theatre, in the 
same block, who telephoned fire headquar- 
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ters. About 2,000 remained in the theatre 
in ignorance of the fire underneath them. 

Among the buyers visiting the Boston 
trade last week were the following: John 
Webb, Beverly; H. A. Wippich, Province- 
town; Eben Hardy, Wollaston; B. D. Lor- 
ing, Plymouth; H. M. Hutchins, West- 
brook, Me.; R. S. Hunt, Medfield; E. W. 
Hood, Marshfield Hills; F. B. Reed, East 
Weymouth; C. F. Godfrey, Hingham; Mr. 
Clem, of J. A. Foster Co., Providence, R. I.; 
E. A. Doyle, Lynn; David Robertson, Fram- 
ingham; O. M. Ayers, Haverhill; Milton 
Harris, of J. Harris & Son, Lawrence; F. B. 
3acon, Holliston; George E. Pette, Fox- 
boro; John B. Hill, Beverly. 

A cablegram from Arthur A. Crafts and 
Freeland L. Huston, associated in the 
wholesale diamond business at 125 Summer 
St., who, it was feared, may have been lost 
on one of the numerous British ships de- 
stroyed by a German raider, announces their 
safe arrival at Rio de Janeiro, although it 
gives no particulars of their exciting trip. 
Mr. Crafts and Mr. Huston went to South 
America in search of diamonds. Their 
friends here are now wondering how they 
are going to return, with steamship service 
practically cut off. Before going into busi- 
ness for themselves, Mr. Crafts and Mr. 
Huston were with the E. H. Saxton Co., 
387 Washington St. 

3owling is becoming such a popular pas- 
time in the trade here since New Year’s that 
there is talk of forming a Jewelers’ League 
another season. The latest team in the field 
is from D. C. Percival & Co., which beat the 
A. Paul & Co. team by 42 pins in a match 
last week. The Percival team comprised 
Louis Kreen, Everett Hardy, Frank Rollins, 
Ralph Baker and Lorenz Ernst, while the 
Paul team included Messrs. Hazelton, 
Peterson, Wright and Chamberlain. The 
match was at candles, and the Percival team 
got a pinfall of 1,281 against Paul’s 1139. 
Paul Chamberlain of the losing team had 
the highest individual score. On Thurs- 
day night the Paul team bowled the team 
from the Thomas Long Co., comprising 
C. E. Aldrich, G. Powell, O. Reed, William 
Parks and J. D. Folsom. 








Hartford, Conn. 





At the final meeting of the creditors 
held in the office of Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy Edward M. Yeomans recently in this 
city, a dividend of three and one-half per 
cent. was declared in the case of David 
A. Rofes, a retail jeweler, 639 Main St., 
who took out a petition in bankruptcy 
several weeks ago, as announced in THE 
JeweLers’ CircuLcar. At the first meeting 
of the creditors, recently, a dividend of 10 
per cent. was declared, this amount having 
been paid by Constable Edward L. Lacy, 
trustee. Mr. Rofes had been in the retail 
jewelry business about two years, opening 
in a new store building here. He formerly 
resided in New Haven, Conn., where he 
conducted a jewelry store. 

Robbers made a bold entrance into the 
retail jewelry store of Harry W. Standish, 
725 Main St., Willimantic, Conn., early one 
morning recently, but were apparently 
frightened away, as nothing had been 
taken, according to a hasty examination 
made by Jeweler Standish after the break 
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was discovered. The discovery was made 
by Hudson Barrows, a clerk employed in 
the store, when he opened the place in 
the morning. Four small panes of glass 
and the sash of the rear door of the store 
had been broken by the intruders and the 
door was then unbolted. There is a light 
burning each night in front of the large 
safe in the store, but the police believe 
that the persons who got in did not leave 
the rear portion of the store. A physician 
who resides over Mr. Standish’s store re- 
ported to the police that he heard a noise 
in the store about midnight and a few 
minutes later he heard someone walking. 
The police are investigating the case and 
arrests are expected. 

Among the labor bills presented to the 
members of the General Assembly in the 
House of Representatives recently was 
that from Representative Willard Rogers 
of Manchester, Conn., which would pro- 
hibit any employer of labor from making 
a time study of any employe, or the move- 
ments of any employe while at work, with 
a stop watch or any other time measuring 
device. The bill is at present under con- 
sideration. 

At a meeting of the board of park com- 
missioners in Bristol, Conn., a short time 
ago, Albert F. Rockwell, president of 
the American Silver Co., announced that 
he would give to the board a donation 
of $3,000 for Rockwell Park, the sum to 
be used for general purposes of beautify- 
ing the park in any way the members of 
the board saw fit. President Rockwell 
also stated that Mrs. Rockwell had do- 
nated $2,000 for the building of a play- 
ground in the park. Both gifts were ac- 
cepted by Mayor Dutton and a letter of 
thanks has been drafted to Mr. and Mrs 
Rockwell for their generous gifts to the 
city. . 

Among those appointed members of 
the advisory committee of the recently 
organized Community Club of Bristol. 
Conn., are the following: William E. Ses- 
sions, president of the Sessions Clock 
Co.; Albert L. Sessions, treasurer of the 
Sessions Clock Co., Forestville; Fuller F. 
Barnes, of the Wallace Barnes Co.; C. E. 
Dunbar, secretary and treasurer of the 
Dunbar Bros. Co.; Harry C. Barnes, of 
the Wallace Barnes Co.; E. G. Dunbar. 
vice-president of the Dunbar Bros. Co.. 
and F. N. Manross, formerly a manufac- 
turer of clock springs, Forestville, Conn. 








According to reports received in this 
country, Russia has placed a prohibition on 
the importations of the following articles: 
Gold, silver and platinum, watches with gold 
cases, ornamented with precious stones or 
not, and certain umbrellas and parasols with 
handles containing aluminum, mother of 
pearl, ivory, enamel, amber, gilt or silvered 
metals, etc. This order went into effect on 
Feb. 1. The prohibition affecting the above- 
named products should not be confused with 
the general restriction at present applicable 
to all private goods imported by way of 
Viadivostok or ports of European Russia. 
Information regarding the steps to be taken 
before any goods can be shipped to Russia 
may be obtained by communicating with the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
at Washington, D. C., or any of its branches. 
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August Loch has gone to Florida, where 
he intends to remain for the next two 
months. 

J. C. Crawford, a son of Jesse C. Craw- 
ford, is now associated with the jewelry de- 
partment of Kaufmann’s department store. 

J. Loughrey Roberts, of the John M 
Roberts & Son Co., has been confined to his 
home on account of illness for the last week 
or two. 

W. T. Curtin, Akron, O., was in Pitts- 
burgh last week and reports trade booming 
in Akron. There has been much building 
there lately and the general trade of the 
rubber town never was better. 

E. Bastheim, Los Angeles, Cal., a whole- 
sale jeweler of that city, spent last week 
here visiting his cousin Gus Bastheim of 
the Henry Wilkins Co., Inc. He reports 
excellent business on the Pacific Coast. 

Sam F. Sipe was a member of the com- 
mittee which arranged the annual dinner 
dance of the Union Club of Pittsburgh, one 
of the fashionable business men’s or- 
ganizations of this city. The club occupies 
all of the 24th floor of the First-Second Na- 
tional Bank building. 

Out-of-town merchants here last week 
buying goods included L. V. Herps, Verona; 
Mary E. Noble, East Liverpool; A. Levin- 
son, Charleroi; Frank Murdock, Ligonier ; 
L. Wieselman, Donora; Shibley & Hudson, 
Wooster; A. C. Graul, Sharpsburg; H. L. 
Langnecker, New Brighton. 

Miss Julia DeRoy, a daughter of Joseph 
DeRoy, of Joseph DeRoy & Sons, and Mil- 
ton Stern, of New York, will be married in 
this city, at the bride’s home, Feb. 12, and 
the wedding promises to be a very fashion- 
able one. Following the ceremony the 
couple will take a wedding trip. They will 
live in New York. 

Considerable interest continues to be 
taken here in the “Daylight Saving” cam- 
paign. It will be made a feature of the 
annual banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh to be held this month 
in the William Penn Hotel which will be 
attended by a number of jewelers. Speakers 
of national reputation will address the ban- 
queters. 

Although pawnshops and other places are 
being watched, the police have as yet no 
clue to the person or persons who robbed 
the home of L. J. Marks several weeks ago 
and stole diamonds belonging to Mrs. 
Marks that were valued at about $7,000, 
cost price. All pawnshops and out-of-town 
jewelers have been notified to keep a look- 
out for the goods. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which has been endeavoring to raise $1,000,- 
000, came within a few thousand dollars of 
the goal before the close of the canvass last 
Wednesday, and the rest was made up this 
week. J. Alexander Hardy, who was one 
of the active workers in the movement, was 
very much gratified over the outcome. His 
subscription was $2,500. 

Harry H. Heeren will not go to the Isle 
of Pines this month as he had expected, for 
the reason that sickness in the family of 
Mrs. Heeren prevents it. Her father is 
seriously ill. Mr. Heeren expects to go to 
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Philadelphia Feb. 17, however, to attend the 
annual banquet of the Jeweler’s Club of 
that city. He will rest a few days there. 
His firm has just finished taking stock. 

Mrs. Mary Hill Henderson, a daughter 
of E. W. Hill, who last year became the 
wife of Dr. Henderson. a surgeon in the 
English Army, now in a hospital at Sussex, 
was to have sailed last Saturday on the 
St. Louis, but in view of the foreign sit- 
uation, cancelled her stateroom. She had 
intended to join her husband in England, 
but her father and members of her family 
decided that the risk was too great. Mrs. 
Henderson, who was a former school 
teacher, has been making her home in 
Bellevue, ever since her marriage. 

The bill licensing optometrists was pre- 
sented to the legislature last week and the 
officers of the Pennsylvania Optical Society 
urge all jeweler-opticians in the State and 
those identified with the profession of op- 
tometry to get in touch at once with their 
representatives in the legislature and let 
them know that they are in favor of the 
bill. The measure is similar to the one in- 
troduced two years ago and passed but 
which was vetoed by the governor. All 
persons interested in the measure are 
urged to keep in touch with the State 
officers. 


The Samuel Weinhaus Co. has _ been 
granted permission by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to increase the capital stock 
of the company from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Samuel Weinhaus, the head of the house, 
wishes to reward merit and will take all em- 
ployes who have been with the concern 10 
years into the concern, giving them a cer- 
tain percentage of the capital stock. There 
are already three employes of the house in 
the firm and five more will be given stock, 
making eight in all. Mr. Weinhaus left this 
week for the Pacific Coast where he will 
remain for a month or two. He will com- 
bine business with pleasure. 


An unknown thief broke the show win- 
dow of the store of Morris Shupinsky, 1320 
Wylie Ave., early last Wednesday morning 
and helped himself to goods reported to be 
worth $400. The thieves used a brick. 
Among the articles stolen were 22 gold 
watches, 12 bracelets, 60 rings and several 
dress suit cases, these being used to carry 
away the loot. Shupinsky conducts a loan 
office as well as a jewelry store. The police 
discovered the broken window and are mak- 
ing an investigation but have no clue to the 
perpetrator of the crime. The police later 


arrested four negroes whose ages vary from 


19 to 24 years, in connection with the rob- 
bery. They were lodged in the Center Ave. 
police station until they can be investigated. 


The officers and directors of the Jewelers’ 
24 Karat Club of Pittsburgh held a meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Union Club last 
Friday afternoon and decided not to have 
the annual dinner of that organization until 
about the middle of April. It was hoped 
to hold it earlier, but as Lent starts un- 
usually early this year, and the time is 
short to get ready for a dinner of this 
magnitude, it was decided to hold it after 
Lent. The dinner will be held in the new 
William Penn Hotel. It will be a stag 
affair and, inasmuch as the ladies cannot 
be present, it was thought best to provide 
a souvenir which the members can take 
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home to their wives or sweethearts. The 
annual meeting of the club will be held 
March 12. President Sam F. Sipe pre- 
sided at the meeting of the officers and 
directors, there being a good attendance 
present. The club is in good financial 
condition. All of its bills are paid and 
there is a balance in the treasury. 


Arrangements are being made to rebuild 
the half block bounded by Smithfield St., 
Fifth Ave. and Diamond St., destroyed by 
fire Saturday, Jan. 27. As an indication 
regarding the heat of the fire, the Kauf- 
mann Department Stores Co., Inc., an- 
nounce that the loss on its plate glass win- 
dows along the Smithfield St. front totals 
$35,000. Hardly a window was left without 
being cracked. The fumes in the store 
were something terrific and the loss to 
goods has been adjusted. The jewelry 
stock was not damaged. The safe in the 
establishment of the Crescent Jewelry Co. 
is still said to be in the ruinjs and nothing 
remains of the building the concern occu- 
pied. All the walls are down and every- 
thing is gone except the safe. The exact 
loss depends upon the condition of the 
goods in the strong box. Sam F. Sipe has 
been in receipt of a number of letters for 
information as to his loss, but it does not 
amount to a five-cent piece. His store was 
not damaged—not even a window cracked. 
The fire wall of the Grand Opera House 
and the fireproof character of the construc- 
tion of the Fifth Ave. entrance saved his 
windows, for it helped to divert the heat. 
Practically all of the windows in the Park 
building, just a few doors away, were 
cracked and must be replaced. The Frank 
& Seder department store concern is buy- 
ing out a Pittsburgh house and will start 
anew immediately. Where fire entered any 
of the buildings in the burned area, every- 
thing was reduced to tinder, so that losses 
are completed, the only exception being the 
contents of the Crescent Jewelry Co.’s safe 
which concern, according to the announce- 
ment of S. Maltinsky, president, will oc- 
cupy temporary quarters until the new 
building is erected. 








Philadelphia. 





W. L. Quay, jeweler and optician at 22 
N. 60th St., will move about Feb. 20 to 12 
N. 60th St. 

Aaron and Henry Weil of Weil & Bro., 
13th and Tasker Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are on a pleasure trip throughout the west, 
and do not expect to return for about a 
month. 

The bulk window in the store of S. 
Mellin, 1903 South St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
was broken early last Thursday morning, 
and a quantity of jewelry stolen. Mellin. 
who occupies apartments on the second 
floor of the building, heard the crash of the 
glass, and upon looking out of his window 
saw a man running away. He telephoned 
to the police station nearby, and gave a 
good description of the man. The police 
believe they will be able to apprehend the 
thief. 








T. E. Vaughter has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Dixie jewelry store, Gillet, 
Ark. The new firm of Roberts & Vaughter 
will add other lines of goods to the stock. 
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What does the trade 
think of “The Autocrat?” 


—a splendid seller and by all odds the great- 
est twenty-five dollar watch value on the 


market. 


This opinion is borne out by the way orders 
are coming in for them. 


We certainly appreciate the reception 
accorded our latest production which is a 12 
size, bridge model, open 
face, pendant setting move- 
ment with 17 jewels and 
adjusted to temperature. I his 
movement 1s cased and 
timed here at the factory in 
gold-filled cases which are 
suaranteed by the makers 
for 25 years. 


A guarantee card 1s fur- 


nished with each watch which is packed in a 
handsome display box. 

















ASK YOUR JOBBER TO PUT 
YOU DOWN FOR A FEW OF 
THESE SPLENDID SELLERS. 











Illinois Watch Company 


SPRINGFIELD 
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Chicago Notes. 





Garnet Carter, Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
here last week. 

Emil Noel has removed to room 1313, 
29 E. Madison St. 

Mrs. Ethel Sandack, wife of Jacob M. 
Sandack, died on Saturday, Jan. 27. 

J. Ramser, of Rock Island, Ill., was here 
last week accompanied by his wife. 

A. Hirsch, of A. Hirsch & Co., will spend 
the balance of the Winter at Eustis, Fla. 

E. C. Becken, 4918 N. Kedzie Ave., has 
sold his stock and retired from business. 

H. M. Stegeman, of the Wadsworth 
Watch Case Co., was a visitor here last 
week. . 

Ignatz Barnard, of Barnard & Co., 1s on 
a trip to Palm Beach, Fla., accompanied by 
his wife. 

Fred M. Solomon, formerly a jobber ot 
jewelry at 29 E. Madison St., has had his 
case formally closed. 

The case of Otto H. Heun & Co., for- 
mer jobber of jewelry, who failed not long 
ago, was also formally closed last week. 

Joseph Murovec, jeweler at 1714 N. 
Halsted St., has closed his jewelry store 
at that address to try his luck in another 
field. 

N. Shure & Co. have again taken the 
ground floor of 241 W. Madison St. and 
now occupy the entire building at that ad- 
dress. 

The Independent Watch Co. has incor- 
porated for $1,500 and will open a watch 
repairing business at 27 S. Wabash Ave., 
in the Powers building. 

G. A. Knapp is now representing the dia- 
mond mounting line of the Ciner Mfg. Co. 
of New York city in Chicago and vicinity. 
His headquarters are-located in the Co- 
lumbus vaults. 

A window smasher. visited the jewelry 


store of George H. Birkebak, this city, 


early Tuesday morning, Jan. 30, and stole 
rings, pins and cuff links worth $300. 

G. L. Hatch, general sales agent for the 
Haveone Corporation, is here visiting the 
trade. After a trip through the middle 
west, Mr. Hatch will return to New York 
City. 

The Keystone Jewelry Mfg. Co. has 
opened at 36 S. State St. The company 
has incorporated for $5,000, and will en- 
gage in the manufacturing end of the 
jewelry business. 

On account of their enormously increas- 
ing business, Morris, Mann & Reilly have 
leased the six-story building adjoining their 
present premises on the south. They now 
occupy one-half a city block. 


Frank W. Alter, of Alter & Co., was 
called to Toledo last Saturday to attend 
the funeral of an aunt, Mrs. Barbara Alter. 
Before her death she requested that Mr. 
Alter be one of her pallbearers. 

Maurice Wendell, of Wendell & Co., 
after a few days visit here last week, left 
for Kansas City. From there he will go to 
California and will spend the next two 
months in Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

A dividend of 12 per cent. has been de- 
clared in the case of the Stumpf Jewelry 
Co., for which a trustee was recently ap- 
pointed. The dividend will probably be 
followed soon by another, it has been an- 
nounced. 

Buyers in town last. week included: 
Nathan Baranov, San Diego, Cal.; H. E. 
Stout, Springfield, Ill.; W. K. Coffman, 
Clayton, Ill.; J. Ramser, Rock Island, II1.; 
J. D. Coryell, Belle Fourche, S. Dak.; J. M. 
Boner, Evansville, Ind.; C. Boelte, Co- 
lumbus, Wis.; J. Holsman, Portland, Ore. 

Members of the finance committee rep- 
resenting the pottery and glass industry in 
the Universal Military Training League 
are as follows: Albert Peck, of Albert 
Peck & Co., chairman; F. M. Drummond, 
of the J. H. Stouffer Co.; E. H. Pitkin, 
of Pitkin & Brooks; W. O. Coleman, of 
Burley & Co. 

John S. Cram, father of Le Roy Cram, 
traveler for Despres, Bridges & Noel, died 
here on Jan. 30, and was buried from his 
late residence, 3545 Reta Ave., on Feb. 1. 
The interment was in Elgin, Ill. Deceased, 
who was a resident of Chicago for 58 
years, was assistant sales manager for the 
Smith-Wallace Shoe Co. 

Lying on his back in a hospital, waiting 
for a bullet wound to heal, did not prevent 
Robert Rueping, loan broker at 29 E. Madi- 
son St., from filing a cross bill to his wife’s 
bill for separate maintenance last week. 
Rueping received his wound when he at- 
tempted to enter the home of his wife in 
violation of a court injunction. In his 
cross bill Rueping asks for the custody of 
his child. 

Joseph L. Brown, jewelry auctioneer 
and salesman, last week brought a damage 
suit for $50,000 against Howard Ringold, 
Edward A. Garvey and others. The suit, 
of which only the praecipe was filed, 
merely stated “trespass on the case” as the 
cause of action. Neither the attorneys for 
Mr. Brown nor Howard Ringold, who 
was interviewed in his office in the Mallers 
building, were willing to say anything about 
the case. 

Jacob Hirtenstein, jewelry and loan 
broker at 332 S. Halsted St., has retired 





from business after a career of 30 years. 
The merchandise not sold has been consoli- 
dated with the stock of his son, Charles P. 
Hirtenstein, who conducts the Federal Loan 
Bank at 7 N. Clark St. Joseph P. Hirten- 
stein, who has been associated with his 
father, is now in business with his brother, 
Charles, at the N. Clark St. address. 

The National Railway Time Service Co. 
have been appointed general time inspec- 
tors for the following railroads: Texas & 
Pacific, Mobile & Ohio, Seaboard Air 


‘Line, Chicago Junction, Chicago River & 


Indiana, Trans-Mississippi. C. M. Slem- 
mons and W. M. Davidson are now in- 
stalling the service on the Mobile & Ohio 
and the Texas & Pacific. Frederick W. 
Gould, formerly with G. D. Davidson Co., 
is now with the National Railway Time 
Service Co. 

A plan is on foot whereby George A. 
Schultz, jeweler of this city, will soon be 
released from all obligations by his credi- 
tors. He has been operating under an ex- 
tension agreement, but has made no prog- 
ress during the past two years, although 
he has been able to pay his creditors ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. on their claims. 
It is now proposed that he pay another 
20 per cent. by placing a mortgage on his 
homestead, whereupon he will be released. 
Mr. Schultz, who has been commended for 
his earnest and unusual effort to pay his 
creditors, claims that his Christmas busi- 
ness did not amount to anything. A care- 
ful investigation was made by the Chicago 
office of Thomas Fleming Walsh, and it 
was decided best to put through the ar- 
rangement outlined. The debtor has noth- 
ing above his $400 exemptions. 

Mrs. Sadie Bolger, employed by David 
Holtz, a jeweler on S. Ashland Ave., 


‘as a saleswoman, poisoned herself by 


drinking lysol in the office of Mr. Holtz 
at the store last week. She was taken to 
the Bridewell hospital, where it was said 
that she would recover. Mrs. Bolger sold 
jewelry on a commission basis, according 
to Mr. Holtz. Recently, when her collec- 
tions were slow and he undertook to make 
them himself, he found that many persons 
with whom she had contracts declared that 
they had not purchased any jewelry from 
her. Asked for an explanation, Mrs. Bol- 
ger is said to have admitted that she sold 
the goods for cash and forged the con- 
tracts. Mr. Holtz said that she still owes 
him about $1,000. Shortly after the woman 
had admitted her guilt to her employer, he 
was called to the front of the store to wait 
on a customer, and it was then that she 
drank the poison. 
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M. Burnstine has 
through southern Missouri and Kansas. 

The Brooks Jewelry & Optical Co. is 
taking stock. Its business year ending Jan. 
31 was the biggest in its history. 


started on a trip 


F. W. Hoyt, president of the Hoyt 
Jewelry Co., entertained the office force at 
supper at his home a few nights ago. 

George Oberting of the St. Louis Clock 
& Silverware Co. has returned from a short 
trip through southern IIlinois, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

J. J. McKenna of the Bauman-Massa 
Jewelry Co. entertained the officers and 
sales force of the firm at his home one 
night last week. 

The following out-of-town jewelers were 
in St. Louis during the past week: W. W. 
Wilkison, Mt. Olive, Ill.; Mr. Stoehr, 
Chaffee, Mo.; R. N. Monaghan, Gillespie, 
[ll.; C. S. Poole, Joplin, Mo. 

Rolla Hess, director of the Hess & Cul- 
bertson Jewelry Co., and his sister, Mrs. 
S. R. Culbertson, wife of S. R. Culbertson 
of the jewelry firm, and another sister, 
Mrs. H. B. Hart, have gone to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where they expect to remain 
for about six weeks. 

A bill has been introduced in the board 
of aldermen for the regulation of pawn- 
shops. It provides that these places of 
business shall be closed on Sunday. On 
week days the hours would be from 7 


_A. M. to 6 P. M. except Saturday, when 


they would be permitted to remain open 
until 9 p.m. During December they would 
be permitted to keep open every week day 
night until 9 o’clock, but would not be al- 
lowed to open on Sunday. 

Employes of the Hess & Culbertson 
Jewelry Co. organized the Hess & Culbert- 
son Mutual Savings Association at a meet- 
ing held Wednesday. W. B. Lauman was 
elected president, A. O. Grimes vice-presi- 
dent, and M. Trautman secretary and 
treasurer. These, with W. L. Shumaker, 
John Schaefer, N. P. Logan and E. C. 
Zerweck, constitute the board of directors. 
Employes take out as many shares as they 
like, making weekly payments, and the 
shares mature at the end of the year. 

G. C. Lemley has started out through 
the southwest with the factory lines of the 
Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Heretofore he has handled both 
the factory lines and the goods of the 
Weidlich Jewelry Co., St. Louis. Here- 
after he will specialize in the factory lines. 
F. G. Mogle, formerly with the Keystone 
Watch Case Co., New York, will cover the 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas territory for 
the St. Louis house. He is the son of 
L. R. Mogle, a jeweler of Winfield, Kans. 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau of 
St. Louis was held Friday. The following 
officers were elected: Sig Wolfort, presi- 
dent; W. T. Snyder, vice-president; W. G. 
Apel, treasurer; K. F. Niemoeller, secre- 
tary-manager. The directors are the presi- 
dent, vice-president and treasurer, A. A. 
Allina, J. E. Ernst, A. H. Fisk, A. M. For- 
line, Frank Holland, C. F. Jackson, N. 
Tankersley, Ben Werner, W. V. Wolff and 
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D. J. Woodlock. The association conducts 
the Credit Interchange Bureau. 











H. A. Bernstein, jeweler of Memphis, 
Tenn., spent a few days here last week en 
route east on a vacation trip. 

Charles H. Blume, Marietta, O., stopped 
off in Cincinnati Wednesday and visited 
some of the wholesalers on his way to Cuba. 
He will visit Havana. 

G. M. Braham, salesman for A. & J. 
Plaut, was at French Lick Springs, last 
week, for his health. He returned Sunday 
and has gone out on the road. Albert 
Fearnaught left Saturday night for the 
south. 

Robert Hummel was married Wednesday, 
Jan. 24, to Miss Geneva Greening, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. Greening. Mr. 
Hummel is the second jeweler of that name 
in the Arcade, having bought out W. A. 
Davidson last September. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hummel will reside in Norwood. 








Omaha. 





Earl Kennan, of Kennan & Overhalt, was 
compelled to go to the hospital last week 
for an operation on his foot. 

F. M. Hawkins, formerly with John 
Ayres, of Osceola, Nebr., has accepted a 
position with E. C. Davis at St. Edward, 
Nebr. 

Among the jewelers in Omaha last 
week were: G. A. Church, Gillette, Wyo. ; 
Jno. Morris, Carson, Ia.; H. A. Barkus. 
Hastings, Ia.; Harry Martin, Lyons, Nebr. ; 
E. E. Freeman, Oakland, Ia.; Bank La 
Rew, Gretna, Nebr. 

Ferd Smith, of the A. F. Smith Co., 
celebrated his 56th wedding anniversary 
last Tuesday. Mr. Smith is now in his 
77th year and in good health. Messrs. 
Field Adams, Huxley and Ganz, travelers 
for the company, have gone on trips north 
and west. 

Among the speakers at the convention of 
the Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ Association 
to be held here Feb. 22, 23 will be F. A. 
Hannis, York, Nebr., “The National Con- 
vention”; Robert A. Meyer, Grand Island, 
president of the State Association; Norman 
R. William, Chicago, “Advertising a Jewel- 
ry Store”; F. L. Brittian, Omaha; “Wire- 
less Time for Jewelers”; Harry Ryan, 
Omaha ‘““National Advertising Campaign” ; 
A. W. Anderson, Neenah, Wis., “Getting a 
Division”; Col. John L. Shepherd, New 
York, “The Up-to-Date Jeweler”; T. L. 
Combs, Omaha, “What We Have Done.” 
Ed. B. Fanske, Pierce, Nebr., will have 
charge of the question box and “round 
table” talk. The entertainment to be given 
by the Omaha jewelers and optical jobbers 
to the visiting jewelers and ladies at the 
State convention will be a theater party at 
the Orpheum and a luncheon and dancing 
party at the ballroom of the Fontenelle 
Hotel. For the gentlemen who do not 
dance a suite of rooms adjoining the ball- 
room have been secured where they may 
have refreshments, and smoke. 
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Charlie Ross, Bethany, Mo., has bought 
the jewelry store of E. M. Mitchell. 
Sherman J. Sloan, Cameron, Mo., is the 


successor of Steel McClean in his jewelry 
store there. 


Fred J. Smiley, a Brighton, Ia., jeweler, 
will move in the Spring to a new building 
which he is now erecting. 

Ralph Holt, a jeweler of Lawton, Okla., 
was recently in Kansas City. He was on 
his way to visit friends in Peoria, III. 

The Woodstock-Hoefer Watch & Jewel- 
ry Co.’s bowling team was recently beaten 
by the Lisienski Bros. team, who are the 
champions of the Royal Bowling League. 
The jewelry men lay their defeat to the 
fact that many of their stars have had 
to work overtime lately, owing to the heavy 
business. 


J. B. Schmeltz. a pawnbroker of Kansas 
City, will never again lend money an “sen- 
timent.’ Recently he lent $15 on an old 
fashioned watch which had its value only 
in that it was an heirloom. Intrinsically, it 
was not worth the $15. This Schmeltz 
knew when he lent the money, but when 
the owner failed to redeem the _ watch, 
Schmeltz sued him and lost his case. 


A clock in the city hall tower has been 
the ambition of Wichita citizens for many 
years. Lately it appeared that their hopes 
were to be realized. The mayor let a $1,500 
contract for the timepiece. The proprietor 
of the hotel across the street is employ- 
ing a lawyer to obtain an injunction to pre- 
vent the placing of the clock on the ground 
that its striking will awaken the hotel 
gueses. 

Among the visiting jewelers in Kansas 
City recently were: A. Benelli, Frontenac, 
Kans.; F. Kohler, Parsons, Kans.; J. B. 
Sheets, Blackwell, Okla.; J. H. Whiteside, 
Liberty; H. W. Faragher, Sabetha, Kans.; 
H. M. Dayton, Alma, Nebr.; M. W. J. Holt, 
Stillwater, Okla.; J. M. Atwood, Con- 
cordia, Kans.; Edgar Campbell, Osawa- 
tomie, Kans.; A. Rosenfield, Leavenworth, 
Kans., and M. S. Hall, Mankato, Kans. 

The damage in the Meyer Jewelry Co.’s 
plant, owing to the recent explosion, is al- 
most repaired. At present, the place 1s 
crowded with workmen, but by next week 
the windows will be in, the cases repaired, 
and everything in perfect running order 
again. In spite of the confusion, the busi- 
ness of the company has been transacted 
much the same as usual. The company 
wishes to express to the trade its thanks 
for the letters and telegrams of sympathy. 








It has been reported that about $4,000 
worth of platinum has been stolen from 
the plant of the National Electrolytic Co. 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The police are 
reticent and officials would not discuss 
the matter in the absence of Harry W. 
Kellogg, manager of the company. It 1s 
estimated 40 ounces of the metal was 
stolen. 
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W. T. White, senior member of White 
Bros. Co. 624 Canal St., has not sufh- 
ciently recovered from an attack of pneu- 
monia to resume his active duties. He 
is, however, very much improved. 

A. J. Krower, junior member of the firm 

of Leonard Krower & Son, wholesale 
jewelers, 1s expected back from New York 
city in the next few days. While away Mr. 
Krower placed several orders with the 
leading manufacturers in the eastern cen- 
ers. 
H. W. Frantz, a member of the jewelry 
frm of William Frantz & Co., 142 Caron- 
delot St., has returned from a watch in- 
specting and business trip over the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad territory in Louisiana. 
Mr. Frantz says he found conditions very 
good and the prospects are excellent. 

Manual Katz, formerly connected with 
the Feitel Jewelry Co. in the Whitney- 
Central Bank building, has opened a 
jewelry and loan business on the fourth 
floor of the Audubon building on Canal St. 
He is well known to the trade and his 
friends are predicting he will make a suc- 
cess of his venture. 

The jewelry stocks of J. B. Huddleston 
and R. E. Rollins were sold Monday. Sam 
G. Neuberger of Mobile, after very spirited 
bidding, bought the Huddleston stock for 
$2,170, while the Rollins stock realized a 
little over $800. The Huddleston stock 
brought a much larger price than was an- 
ticipated. It is said the purchasers will sell 
the stocks at public auctions to be held in 
Hattiesburg. It is thought both Mr. Hud- 
dleston and Mr. Rollins will re-engage in 
business at an early date. 


The Waldhorn Co., 343 Royal St., 
among other interesting antiques, is ex- 
hibiting a quaint and very handsome solid 
silver kettle, fully a foot high and 10 inches 
in circumference which was manufactured 
in London, England, in 1837 during the 
reign of William IV. The firm is also 
showing a solid silver coffee pot made in 
London in 1688 while James II. was on the 
throne. Mr. Waldhorn, although very busy, 
took time enough to show a representative 
of THE JEWELERS’ CircuLAR a solid silver 
Spanish teacup and other pieces to the set 
manufactured over 200 years ago. 

The annual Spring Buyers’ Convention 
began here Monday, Feb. 5, and will con- 
tinue throughout the week. Scores of 
buyers are here from various parts of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida. The convention is under 
the direction of the Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Bureau of the Association of 
Commerce. The visiting merchants who 
buy a total of $500 worth of merchandise 
will have all their expenses paid. Sev- 
eral of the large jewelry establishments 
here are members of the bureau. An 
extended program of entertainment is 
being carried out. 

Local jewelers say it is advisable for 
traveling men not to attempt to make 
New Orleans with a view of taking or- 
ders between Feb. 15 and 20—the dates 
for the carnival or Mardi Gras festivities. 
On account of the big rush and general 
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excitement, the dealers will not be ac- 
cessible to “knights of the grip.” All 
the display windows and stores have been 
elaborately decorated in honor of his 
majesty, Rex. Purple, green and gold 
are the King’s colors, and they are every- 
where displayed. The main business 
streets are brilliantly lighted, the illum- 
inations abounding in various colors and 
handsome devices. The city is thronged 
with visitors and hundreds are arriving 
daily. A civic parade will be given on 
Saturday, Feb. 17, embracing scores of 
floats showing the manufacturing prod- 
ucts of New Orleans as well as merchan- 
dise carried by the merchants. It is prob- 
able several jewelry establishments will 
participate in the parade to be held on 
that date. 

The handsome rhinestone crowns, scep- 
ters, bracelets and other ornaments to be 
worn by Momus and his queen. Proteus 
and his queen, Comus and his queen, and 
the King and Queen of Carnival will be 
displayed within a few days in the windows 
of A. B. Griswold & Co., Coleman Adler 
and the D. H. Holmes Co. on Canal St. 
The various devices to adorn the “royalty” 
in the pageants and at the big Mardi Gras 
balls are really works of art and attract the 
attention of hundreds of people who crowd 
about the display windows. The designs, 
like the pageants, are different each year. 
The souvenirs given by Momus, Proteus, 
Comus and Rex to their queens are hand- 
some, costly and are genuine precious 
stones, gold, silver or platinum. The vari- 
ous queens also present their maids with 
costly jewelry as souvenirs and the dancers 
who participate in the balls also receive 
valuable souvenirs representing thousands 
of dollars in the aggregate. All of the or- 
ders for these various gems, souvenirs and 
other articles are placed with local firms, 
but in accordance with a rigid custom the 
utmost secrecy prevails. 
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Trade jewelers are enjoying a harvest this week 
by reason of the thousands of visitors who have 
come from all over Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Nebraska and other neighboring States 
to attend the live stock show, given in conjunc- 
tion with the Western Horse Show, the big event 
for Denver every year. This week is also set 
apart every year for the conventions of many 
trade associations, bringing many delegates and 
their families, who take advantage of the low 
railroad rates to visit Denver and combine pleasure 
and shopping. All stores in the down town dis- 
trict have been crowded all week, and _ local 
jewelers have received a good patronage. 





TRADE CONDITIONS. 





A watch was recently stolen from the 
jewelry store of Clarence W. Graves, in 
this city. The police later recovered the 
timepiece in a pawnshop where it had been 
pledged for $15. 

Several jewelers from outside towns are 
attending the stock show and made wel- 
come calls on Denver jobbers. Among 
them are Max Strasburg, Trinidad; Carl 
H. Teenor, Boulder; Mr. and Mrs. O. J. 
Hoyt, Akron; Lloyd E. Gardner, Long- 
mont; J. S. Bentley, Boulder, and J. M. 
Ditto of Monte Vista. 
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Commercial Law Points. 





That a vendee in possession under an 
option contract holds an outstanding title 
acquired by him in trust for his vendor, 
and is estopped to set it up against the 
vendor, is held in the Alabama case of 
Misamore v. Berglin, L.R.A.1916F, 1024. 

That a bank clerk who by mistake has 
paid a check upon which payment had been 
stopped after it had been given for a good 
consideration and properly indorsed, and 
has taken an assignment from the bank of 
its rights, may enforce against the drawer 
whatever rights the holder may have had, 
is held in Usher v. A. S. Tucker Co. in 
L.R.A.1916F, 826. 

A false representation by a vendor of 
real estate as to its value is usually a mere 
statement of opinion, and not actionable; 
but a false representation as to the prices 
received on specific sales and amounts of 
specific offers for similar property in the 
same locality, coupled with a false repre- 
sentation as to the general selling price, are 
heid actionable in the Minnesota case of 
Brody v. Foster, L.R.A.1916F, 780. 

A bank which applies to the individual 
indebtedness of an executor to ‘its checks 
on his account, made up of checks drawn 
by him on his account as executor, is held 
bound in Bischoff v. Yorkville Bank, L.R. 
A.1916F, 1059, to account to the estate for 
the money so misappropriated, and also for 
other moneys misapplied, from the account 
to his individual use, of which misappro- 
priation his dealings with it put it on 
notice. 

Where an insured assigns his policy of 
life insurance to his wife and detivers said 
policy to the wife, the subsequent death of 
the wife it is held in the Oklahoma case 
of Devin v. Connecticut Mut. L. Ins. Co. 
L.R.A.1916F, 783, does not operate to re- 
store the title to the policy to the insured, 
and an alteration in said assignment by 
striking out the name of the first assignee 
and substituting therefor the words, “my 
wife,” made by the insured after the death 
of his wife, does not operate to transfer 
the title to the proceeds of said insurance 
policy to a second wife. 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court for the First Department 
held, in the case of Bobrick vs. Second Na- 
tional Bank of Hoboken, that in an action 
by the payee upon cashier’s checks against 
the drawer bank, upon the refusal of pay- 
ment by the drawee bank and notice of 
that refusal, the payee was entitled to re- 
cover notw’thstanding the fact that no con- 
sideration ever proceeded from the payee 
to the drawer bank. The court said that by 
force of the statutory presumption under 
the negotiable instruments law (section 50) 
the instruments themselves imported legal 
consideration, and that such presumption 
was not overcome by proof that no con- 
sideration moved from the payee to the 
drawer bank. The court further held that 
where it appeared that the drawer bank 
issued cashier’s checks at the request of a 
depositor, relying upon the sufficiency of 
the balance to the credit of his account or 
upon his credit for reimbursement, the 
transaction was complete when the checks 
were delivered, and that it was beyond the 
power of the depositor or of the drawer 
bank to stop payment thereof, 
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Our New | 
Spring Line 


is now ready for distribution. It well 
bears out our reputation for being al- 
ways abreast of the times and leading 
the styles. 


Bergen Rich 
Cut Glass 


is unsurpassed in beauty and richness, is 
the most complete line on the market 
and can best meet your every demand to 
replenish your depleted stock. 


Our line comprises Jewel Cases, Puff Boxes, Hair 
Receivers, Glove and Handkerchief Holders, Flower 
Baskets, Cake Plates, Collar and Cuff Boxes, Bed- 
room Sets, Atomizers, Clocks, Condiment Sets, Ice 
Tubs, Dresser Sets, Punch Bowls, High Ball Sets, 
Parfait Glasses, Sherbets, Wine Sets, Vases, Elec- 
troliers, Candelabra, Etc., Etc. : 


Also Silver Deposit Ware and Brass 
Novelties. 


A Full Line of Plateaux 


Send for __ : ll 
‘Our Wl 
Latest 


Catalogue 





Our Salesmen are now on the road with our new lines. You will find it profitable to look over 
our samples before placing your spring orders. 


The J. D. Bergen Company 


Main Office and Factory 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


10 South Wabash Avenue New York Salesrooms: 239 Fifth Ave. The Associated Mfg. Importing Co. 


Chicago Salesrooms 


San Francisco Salesrooms: 


883 Market Street 
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Why the Jeweler Should Understand Something About 
Leather Used on Belts and Other Articles Mounted 
on Silver. 




















N unusual development in the men’s belt 
A industry has been the popularizing of 
sterling silver buckles, particularly those 
types of buckles that permit engravings and 
monogram inscriptions. Simultaneous with 
the vogue of the sterling buckle has been 
the increasing demand for belts of high 
quality. When the jewelry trade began to 
be aware of the stir in buckles, it lost no 
time cultivating the new field. Interest and 
attention, however, was centered in buckles, 
and at the start little consideration was 
given to the character of the belts to which 
they were attached. 

“One of the unexplained mysteries of the 
jewelry trade is that, after elaborating the 
finest engine turning and engraving on 
sterling silver buckles, straps absolutely un- 
fit to be put on a man’s body were used,” 
said an expert in the leather trade to a rep- 
resentative of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR last 
week. 

“If the market for sterling belt buckles is 
to widen, and the consumer to be educated 
to adorn his strap with silver, the jewelry 
trade must provide belts of a quality in 
keeping with sterling buckles. On this de- 
pends the stability and permanence of this 
highly renumerative branch of the jewelry 
business. 

“A cheap, flimsy leather strap and a hand- 
some sterling buckle won’t mix. The aver- 
age man will have none of it. He not only 
buys a buckle and a belt, too, but when he 
buys he will insist upon quality in leather 
exactly as he insists upon quality in buckles. 

“A man who can afford to pay for silver 
buckles will not be content with anything 
but high-grade and genuine leathers. He 
wont tolerate substitutes, or an inferior 
quality of leather. The present state of the 
leather raw material market is such that 
some manufacturers, in a hopeless attempt 
to maintain prices at the scale which ob- 
tained before the present abnormal condi- 
tions arose, have been resorting to all kinds 
of substitutes for leathers out of which to 
make belts. 

“In many cases belts made of substitutes 
for leathers have found their way into the 
jewelry trade, and been distributed after 
being fitted with silver buckles. The leather 
didn’t stand the strain, it cracked, became 
discolored, grew spotty and showed itself 
for what it was. The poor retailer acting 
as a clearing house to the consumer for 
belts of this character with sterling buckles 
has had to meet the storm of indignation 
which the ultimate consumer visited upon 
him. Of course, the retailer threw the onus 
on the buckle manufacturer and the latter 
opened his eyes. 

“It is not necessary to tell the jewelry 
trade that when prices are up, they’re up. 
The leather market is ‘sky-high’ so far as 
prices are concerned and they must be paid. 
The great war, the scarcity of hides due to 
an almost complete cutting off of imports, 
the increased use of leathers in other in- 
dustries, have all contributed to boost prices. 


Belt manufacturers have been forced to ad- 
vance quotations or reduce quality. Natu- 
rally, the manufacturer who wants to stay 
in business, and be known to his trade as a 
dependable producer, has preferred to main- 


tain quality, even though it forced him to 


advance prices. 

“The jeweler who has made an intelli- 
gent study of this growing business finds 
that the men’s furnishing goods and cloth- 
ing stores retail leather belts of surprisingly 
good quality at moderate prices. The types 
of belts used by this trade are mostly the 
plain conservative patterns in leather, gen- 
erally of cow-hide origin, and the vast ma- 
jority of belts sold are with the old type 
harness tongue buckles. Today the haber- 
dashers sell as many if not more higher 
priced belts than they do the cheaper ones. 
They sell with and without sterling buckles, 
except that in the past year or two the con- 
sumption of quality belts with buckles has 
advanced enormously. 

“The jeweler must not fall in behind the 
haberdasher; if the latter has a steady and 
growing market for belts of a high quality 
there is no reason why the jeweler should 
not enjoy the same demand. But he must 
do as the men’s furnisher does, have buckles 
and belts fit companions for each other. 
Otherwise his buckle business will drop and 
finally die. 

“The types of belts used by the manufac- 
turing trade are mostly the plain conserva- 
tive patterns in leather, generally of cow- 
hide origin. 

“Next to sealskin the most dependable 
material used in men’s belts is cow-hide. 
Cow-hide is a closely matted hide, pliable 
and wears excellently. 

“Goatskin is another durable material, 
and most of it comes from Europe, and 
owing to the war very little of it is avail- 
able. 

“Calfskin” owing to the extremely high 
prices is practically unavailable for belts, 
except at such a price that it commands no 
sales. 

“Owing to the shortage of leathers, hides 
have been split into two parts; the top or 
grain part of it is known as buffing, and the 
lower or flesh is known as split. These 
have been extensively used, and it is. prob- 
lematical if they will give satisfaction. 


“Tubular belts are not used in the jewelry 


trade except on tongue buckles, because the 
zigzag stitching, necessary to make a belt 
a tube, is destroyed by the operation of the 
patent buckles. 

“Turkish morocco is a term applied to 
goatskins in this grade, that are imported 
from north Africa and Turkey. 

“There is no question but that the use of 
sterling belt buckles by the fine trade will 
continue and grow. The use of suspenders is 
gradually dying out, particularly among the 
younger element, and for that reason belts 
and buckles are going to assume more and 
more importance. Therefore the jeweler to 
keep the confidence of his trade should 
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learn a little about leather as well as silver, 
that he be in a position to protect himself 
and his customer and discern between the 
products that are worthy of costly belts and 
those that are not.” 








ANALYSES AND ASSAYS 


What the Geological Survey Can Do With 
Your Specimens. 


The question is frequently asked of the 
United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, “What. is the differ- 
ence between an assay, an analysis and an 
expert examination of a specimen of rock 
or mineral—such a specimen as may be 
sent to the Geological Survey by anyone 
who has found or thinks he has found a 
valuable mineral?” Most of the Survey’s 
correspondents ask for assays of their 
specimens, others ask for analyses, and 
few appear to distinguish between the two. 
The Geological Survey can make neither 
an assay nor an analysis for private: par- 
ties; it can, however, make a visual inspec- 
tion of a specimen, or it can make a simple 
chemical test to determine whether the 
specimen contains a commercial amount of 
some valuable mineral. 

Ninety-nine out of every 100 specimens 
submitted to the Survey are found to be 
commercially valueless. Such an inspection, 
or test, however, is widely different from 
an analysis. A complete analysis of a rock 
that is composed of many different 
minerals may require the more or less con- 
tinual attention of a chemist for a month 
or six weeks, and such work is done by 
the Survey only in connection with its own 
scientific investigations. An assay, on the 
other hand, is usually a fire test made to 
determine the exact metal content of an 
ore ‘specimen. The Geological Survey 
makes no assays for private parties. 

The Survey, has recently reprinted its 
Bulletin 422, by W. F. Hillebrand, en- 
titled “The Analysis of Silicate and Car- 
bonate Rocks.” This is a revision of Bulle- 
tin 305, which was so highly valued in Ger- 
many that it was there translated and re- 
published. It contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the analytical methods employed 
in the laboratory of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and represents the experi- 
ence gained in the analysis of more than 
1,000 igneous rocks alone. These analyses 
have been carried to a degree of complete- 
ness previously unknown, by methods that 
have been carefully tested and proved, 
some of them devised in the Survey. 

A copy of the bulletin No. 422 may be 
obtained on application to the Director of 
the Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 











John A. Tschantre, who recently suc- 
ceeded Shirey & Co. in the material arid 
supply business, purchased the stock, fix- 
tures and good will of the Baltimore Jewel- 
ers Supply Co., Jan. 23, and the two con- 
cerns are now forever merged. The Bal- 
timore Jewelers Supply Co. was organized 
in 1888 and has always been in the hands 
of the Tarbox family. Shirey & Co. estab- 
lished their house in 1903. Mr. Tschantre 
is a watchmaker who has been in business 
in Philadelphia, Delaware and Maryland 
for many years. , 
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Hawkes Glass 
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OR thirty-seven years Hawkes glass 
has been sold to the Jewelry trade. 
Today there are more jewelers handling it 
than ever before in its history. Ask your 
brother jeweler why. We abide by his 


decision. 











T. G. HAWKES & Co. 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


Grand Prize Paris Exposition 
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Luca Della Robbia. His Works and His School ~~ 





By Chas. A. Brassler. 














HE works of Luca della Robbia, one of 
the many great artists that started as 
goldsmiths, occupy, with those of his school, 
a very important place in the history of 
the ceramic art of Europe in the 15th and 
16th centuries, alike from the point of view 
of statuary art, to that of its application 
to industrial production. 
The head of the della Robbia family, 
Luca, was born in Florence, according tp 
de Vasari, in the year 1388, other writery 





EXAMPLE OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA WARE IN THE 
MAX LYONS COLLECTION. 


give the year of his birth as 1400. He was 
apprenticed at an early age to Florentin 
Leonard, one of the most famous masters of 
the goldsmiths of this period, and made 
fapid progress, especially in the plastic 
branches of his art, as may be gathered 
from the fact that he was hardly more than 
15 when, with other young sculptors, he 
was called to Rimini, to execute figures 
and ornaments in marble ordered by Sigi- 


mond Pandolfe Malatesta for the chapel of 
St. Francis’ Church. 

On his.return to Florence he was en- 
trusted with important work for the Church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore and his superb 
“cantoria,” beautiful bas reliefs in marble, 
included in the balustrade of one of the 





PORTRAIT OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, BY G. VASARI 
—CEILING DETAIL IN THE SALA DI COSIMO 
IN THE PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 


organs, and representing youths dancing, 
singing and playing on musical instruments, 
established his reputation as a sculptor. 
This work, executed during the early years 
of the 15th century, spread his fame 
throughout all Italy and won for him a 
commission to design and execute bronze 
doors for the sacristy of the same churca. 
In the campanile of this church he also 
sculptured a very fine work in high relief, 
showing Orpheus, seated in a forest and 
playing his lute, surrounded by birds and 


. beasts of all the kinds then known. It 


was about this time that the fatigue due to 
these large and difficult works, the difficulty 
and slowness of their execution, induced 
him to turn his attention to the perpetua- 


tion of his talent in clay, provided he 
could discover a means of ensuring its 
preservation and enabling it to resist the 


' ravages of the weather. 


After prolonged study and many experi- 
ments, he succeeded in perfecting an enamel 
made from tin, copper, antimony and other 
mineral substances, mixed and treated in 
the fire of a furnace, a special feature of 
which was that it never “crazed” or 
cracked. The first enamels he used were 
pure white for his figures, with shades of 
blue and green for his backgrounds and ac- 





“THE ADORATION”—WORK BY LUCA DELLA 
ROBBIA IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 


cessories, which were produced by varia- 
tions of the proportions of the ingredients 
employed and were true body-colors. The 
first Robbia ware was turned out in 1446, 
He gradually worked in other colors, but 
employed them very sparingly, more as sug- 
gestive tints than as strong color effects. 
One of the objects of his experiments was 
the production of something that in artistic 
effect would replace fresco work, but which 
could be used in damp places, or even ex- 
posed to the elements, without risk of de- 
terioration. That he succeeded, the perma- 





eee” Continued o n- page 217. ) 
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BRANCHES: Chicago San Francisco Boston Los Angeles Detroit Denver Toronto 








Jewelers’ Headquarters for 
HOLIDAY and FANCY GOODS of all kinds 





Established 1881 


ART and MARBLE WARES and BRIC-A-BRAC 
BRONZE and BRASS WARES’ (SMOKERS’ METAL ARTICLES) 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS and SHADES (JAPJADECHIN JEWELRY) 
RICH CUT GLASS, POTTERY and LIMOGES CHINA 
ORIENTAL HANDICRAFT, ANTIQUES and CURIOS 
FINE HALL and MANTEL CHIMING CLOCKS 
MAHOGANY CANDLE STICKS and INLAID SERVING TRAYS 
HIGH CLASS LEATHER GOODS, BAGS, TOURISTS’ and MANICURE CASES. 
STYLISH BEADED BAGS,, Latest Parisian - Creations. 
RHINO WHITE IVORY TOILET GOODS, ETC. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


16th St. and Irving PI. (One Block East of Union Square) NEW YORK 


Montreal 
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Announcement 


Season 1917 


Owing to the prolonged struggle in Europe, importations from the Far East 
have become so important that we sent a large number of specially qualified buyers 
to study these markets. The Oriental display will include Porcelains, Art Metal, 
Bronze and Brass Wares, Carvings, Curios, Antiques, Novelties, Rugs, Tapestries, 
etc., and our facilities in China and Japan have been greatly extended. 





Goods made in America will be an important feature of our current display. 
Our well-known domestic departments of interest to Jewelers—such as Cut Glass, 
Pottery, Bronze and Brass Wares, Marble and Mahogany Specialties, Hall and Man- 
tel Clocks, hand-painted Novelties, Leather and Fancy Goods, White Ivory Ware, 
etc., have been broadened extensively so as to offer substitutes for the goods hereto- 
fore imported exclusively, and many Lines will be solely shown by us. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of placing orders early—and 
this applies to all merchandise—American, Oriental and European. The quest for 
domestic goods is tremendous and the supply has by.no means caught up with the 
demand. The cost of raw materials and labor is still advancing and selling prices 
naturally follow. 








At the same time we have not overlooked the importance of being prepared on 
short notice for the resumption of business on European Lines when peace returns. 
Every resource of our great organization is ready to respond to international trade 
relations the moment peace is declared and merchandise can be moved. We will be 
ready with samples and prices to book all orders so that much needed merchandise 
can be immediately procured to replenish depleted stocks. 


OUR DISPLAY IS READY NOW. 


WRITE OR CALL, AND IN THE LATTER EVENT, INFORM US WHEN 
WE MAY EXPECT YOU. 





Geo. Bordfeldt © Co. 


New or 
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Stouffer Company’s 
Hand-Decorated China 





SALAD BOWL 


Our new All over gold incrusted deco- 
rations for Art and Jewelry Departments 
give you a handsome profit. 










Stouffer chinaware is all hand-decorated. It is fash- 
ioned and embellished, not only to fulfill the require- | 
ments of art, but to meet the demand of the day, and 
every article is full of appeal to well-informed 
purchasers. 


Our goods are in demand for every occasion all the 
year round. 


Hold your china orders until our representative ar- 
rives to show you our new 1917 line. 
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Awarded Medal and Diploma at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for artistic merit, technique 
and execution, as well as quality 
and lustre of the gold 


The J. H. Stouffer Co. 


Everything in Fine 
Hand-Decorated 
China 


Studio and Showrooms 


3225-3231 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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cessor, his nephew, Andrea, his associate 
in his labors, and who was initiated by ‘him 
into all the mysteries of his art. His works 
are often mistaken for those of Luca, and 
can with difficulty be distinguished from 
them. The chief characteristics of Luca’s 


man soldiers, who should have been watch- 
ing the tomb, are notably fine. In the same 
church, there is a very fine Ascension by 
della Robia and in the Church of San Mini- 
ato, a notably fine figure of the crucified 
Saviour. 

The Collegiate de Il’Imprusecta, near 


Luca Della Robbia: Hie Works and 
His School : 





(Continued from page 213.) 


nency of his work, which retains today the 





a 


BUST OF ELEANOR DE TOLEDO IN THE LYONS 
COLLECTION. 


works were their grand simplicity of com- 
position, the nobility and elegance of their 
attitudes and the austerity of the ornamen- 
tation. Andrea’s work, on the other hand, 
displays a less exalted style and a more 
abundant profusion in the motives embody- 
ing the objects. While possessing, in all 
their brilliancy, the secrets of perfect manu- 
facture, he overlooked the most important 
feature, the sobriety and natural grace, 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA IN THE MAX LYONS COLLECTION. 


Florence, contains some fine specimens of 
della Robbia’s work, including the superb 
tabernacles of the Virgin and the Holy 
Cross and a very beautiful crucifixion. 


bright freshness it originally displayed, 
bears witness. His imitators used color less 
conservatively and lost the effect that della 
Robbia aimed at. 

Whether Luca della Robbia was or was 

not the originator of the application of a 
vitrified glaze, of an enamel, to the sculp- 
tures in terra, emanating from his studio, 
or whether he had made use, as a profound 
investigation of the subject appears to in- 
dicate, of processes already known and 
used, his influence on the development of 
the ceramic industry has been none the less 
important, by reason of the perfection and 
the importance of his productions, as well 
as the character of the art that distin- 
guished them and the superiority of which 
is incontestable. Stanniferous enamel, it is 
not doubted today, was an application 
known prior to the works of Luca. 
_ The work of the Florentine sculptor 
scored a complete success, not alone from 
the point of view of the use of enamel, but 
because of the colorings that completed his 
work, the fame of which spread not only 
throughout Italy, but over all Europe, while 
he was unable to fill all the orders he re- 
ceived from Florentine buyers. 

Among the more famous of his works 
may be mentioned the bas reliefs for the 
altar of the Church of St. Peter, at Flor- 
ence, representing the deliverance from 
Prison of the apostle, and: his subsequent 
crucifixion, head downwards, at his own re- 
quest. Among the earliest of his terra cotta 
works and considered one of his best, is the 
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“VIRGIN AND CHILD’ By LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, PRESERVED IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, FLORENCE. F 


An industrious worker, as the numerous’ displayed in his uncle’s work, overloading 


bas relief of the resurrection, made for the 
Church of St. Mary of the Flowers, in 
Florence. The figures of the sleeping Ro- 


specimens of his skill to be found in Italy 
attest, Luca ceased to produce work in 1471, 
and in 1481 he died, leaving as his suc- 


the ornamentation, preferring fruits to 
flowers and abundance to simplicity. 
(Continued on page 219.) 
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SHOW ROOMS FACTORY 2 
225 Fifth Avenue 980 Chestnut St. = 
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No, 1—Lincoln and Address, 5% x 4 inches........ By Peinlich 


No. 62—Bust of Lincoln, 53% inchces high, 3% pounds. 
By Campbell 


No. 63—Lincoln (Medal), 11 inches in diameter, 5 pounds. ; 
By Peinlich 


























A few of our up-to-the-minute 
~ productions 





Many other attractive designs 
by well known artists 
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No. 270—Tennis Player, 5% x 4 inches......... By Griffoul Co. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS No, 146—Golf Player, 5% x 4 inches............ By Griffoul Co. ‘ 
No. 401—Bowler, Book Ends........sscccccsecsceees By Peinlich 
No. 243—Setter Dog, Match Holder and Ash Tray, : 
See SS See Mi ove cot escoeseeseesasee By Petnlich 


No. 280—Swan, Candlestick, 9% inches high....By Griffoul Co. 
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Wonderful Peruvian Pottery Now on Exhibition at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. | 











RCHAEOLOGISTS for over a quarter 
A of a century have been searching in 
Peru for the mysterious hiding place, an 
ancient cemetery, which contains strange 
and wonderful water vessels, covered with 
elaborate and most beautifully painted dec- 
An intrepid and lucky explorer 





<orations. 

















WATER VESSEL DECORATED WITH CONVENTION- 
ALIZED HUMAN FIGURE CARRYING COCOA 
LEAVES. 


has just brought to light this pre-historical 
burial spot and dug up a series of most 
beautiful Polychrome ware. They have 
been purchased and presented to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, by A. D. Julliard. 

Nothing resembling these magnificent 
colored vessels has been taken out of the 
buried soil of Peru, and they are ranked 





UNIQUE NASCA POTTERY WATER VESSEL, 


indisputably as the most beautiful ware so 
far discovered in South America. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the characteristic forms and dec- 


“Orated designs of this splendid pottery, the 


color scheme, of course, can not be brought 
out. 

They were excavated from the ancient 
raves in Nasca. The Nasca pottery, with 
its polychrome decorations, seems to mark 
@ period of the highest cultural develop- 
Nasca 


lies about 220 miles to the south of Lima 
and 50 miles inland from the Pacific Coast. 
The region is extremely hot and dry, and 
the soil is mostly sand strongly impreg- 
nated with nitre. The graves are usually 
from six to 10 feet deep in the sand. 

The ancient Peruvians bestowed much 
elaborate care on their dead, carefully pre- 
paring them for their burial and placing 
with them in the ground many objects 

















NASCA POTTERY SHOWING FIGURE OF A BIRD. 


which were dear to them in life, especially 
the choicest and finest pieces of pottery 
and gold ornaments. The extreme dryness 
of the air combined with the nitrous char- 





WATER VESSEL SHOWING CONVENTIONALIZED 
HUMAN FIGURE. 


acter of the sand, into which moisture sel- 
dom found its way, has caused the pottery 
to be preserved for several thousands of 
years. These pieces are as fresh and beau- 
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tiful as when first fashioned by the potters’ , 
hands centuries ago. The decorative mo- 
tives are largely drawn from the human fig- 
ure, birds, fish, the great cats, mythological 
monsters which are usually a combination of 
human and animal fifures, and a geometrical 
designs. 
For the 


photographs used in illus- 

















CUP WITH MYTHOLOGICAL FIGURE. 


trating this article credit is given to the 
American Museum of. National History, 
New York. 








Luca Della Robbia: His Works and 
His School 


(Continued from page 217.) 











Andrea, dying in 1528, left three sons 
who had been associated with him in his 
work, Giovanni, Girolamo and Luca. A 
fourth son, Ambrosio, left the studio in 
1495 to join the Dominican order. The 
sons continued the work of their father, 
at first at the hospital of Ceppo de Pistoja, 
then in a quantity of productions, which re- 
called exactly the works of the studio, but 
differed from it in lack of style and in the 
absence of the character which particularly 
distinguished the work of the older Luca 
and of his nephew. While Giovanni con- 
tinued to reside in Florence, Luca estab- 
lished himself in Rome and Girolamo went 
to France, where, in 1528, he began work 
on the Castle of Madrid, stopped in 1553, 
then returned in 1559 and finished before 
his death, which occurred about 1567. The 
Castle of Madrid, erected in the Bois de 
Boulogne, was completely demolished in 
1792. Italian faiences and Limoges enamel 
played an important part in its exterior 
decoration. 








Oscar Lundberg, 325 Seventh Ave., S., 
Fargo, N. Dak., for two and one-half 
years with the M. Hagen-A. Newton Co., 
jewelers, has gone to Wadena, Minn., 
where he has purchased a jewelry store. 
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Some of the Clare 


That enabled us to take the highest possible award at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











All our cut and engraved glassware is finished 
with exactly the same care as the pieces exhibited. 
You may have a prize exhibit in your store. 


Write for further particulars 








GOLD MEDAL 


Cutbill Cut Glass Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR 1917} 

















In accordance with our usual policy of being ahead of the times, we show here five 
of our new patterns (for the coming season) which are applied to all classes and 
shapes of cut glass ware, such as water sets, vases, all sizes, nappies (handled and 


unhandled), comports, sugars and creams, etc. 


Let us send you a barrel of assorted samples; the prices are reasonable. Be the 
first to get them in your town. 


T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc. | 


HONESDALE, PA. | 
New York Salesroom ; , ; ; ; ; , Cox & Lafferty, 1140-1146 Broadway 
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British Toby Jugs and Puzzle Mugs. 





By J. W. Overend. 








| 


je are no pieces of English produc- 
tion of the potters’ art more comical 
than those of the Puzzle and Toby Jugs. 
The puzzle jug has created no end of 
amusement, manufactured as it is with any 
amount of perforations and yet you are 
asked to drink out of it without spilling. 
These wager or puzzle jugs were once great 
favorites at the village inns in England. 
They were made as early as the 17th cen- 
tury. These tantalizing vessels, though not 
equally complex, have usually some features 
in common. In spite of their many spouts, 
a perforated neck generally prevented the 

















KITCHENER TOBY JUG. 


abstraction of their contents in the usual 
way. But a secret passage for the liquor 
up the hollow handle and through one 
spout or nozzle afforded the means of suck- 
ing out the contents. Of course, all other 
spouts, and a small concealed hole under 
the top of the handle had to be closed by 
the fingers judiciously applied during the 
sucking up process. The inscription found 
on many of these puzzle jugs relate to the 
difficulty of getting at the contents, the 
following inscription is one of the inscrip- 
tions often seen on same: 

From Mother Earth I claim my birth, 

I’m made a joke for man. 

But now I’m here, filled with good cheer 

Come, taste me if you can. 

John Wedgwood made a puzzle jug in 
1691. These puzzle jugs are still made at 
the Soil Hill Pottery near Halifax, York- 
shire, in the north of England in the brown 
glazed ware, whilst Gosses of the Pot- 
teries made miniature examples in china- 


ware, this being one of their specialties. 

Now, whatever can be said of these puz- 
zle jugs the Toby jugs are not only amus- 
ing but instructive, as they portray nation- 
al life and character, the examples being 
usually some great national character, hence 





OLD FASHIONED TOBY JUG. 


we find that the famous Duke of Welling- 
ton was made and fashioned as a Toby. 
In England there are many collections of 
these famous old Toby jugs and some of 
the collections are really fine. 

It is of especial interest to know how the 
Toby originated. Toby Philpot, a London 
toper, was responsible for the Tobies; he is 





MILKMAID PUZZLE MUG. 


said to have drunk out of one tankard 
2,000 gallons of beer; this tendency made 
him very buxom and stout, until his very 
appearance in company created roars of 
amusement and laughter; anyhow an old 
English potter must have been taken with 
his appearance, for a piece of poetry on 
him says: 

His body when long in the ground it had 

lain 

And Time unto Clay had resolved it again, 
A Potter found out in its convert so snug, 
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And with part of fat Toby he made a brown 
jug. 

As before remarked these Tobies repre- 
sent various characters, including John 
Bull, Lord Nelson, and hosts of old Eng- 
lish celebrities, and even the Isle of Man 
has got“its Toby, whilst Falstaff, one of 





PUZZLE MUG. 


Shakespeare’s characters, makes an excel- 
lent model. 

Messrs. Wilkenson, of Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire, have made some Tobies during 
the present war, and which have had a good 
sale, including General French and the late 
Lord Kitchener, and probably ‘some day 
they will be interesting relics of the great 
war which is proceeding. 

The old English potters used to make all 
kinds of fantastic articles besides jugs, tea- 

















GENERAL FRENCH TOBY JUG. 


pots in the shape of a cow from which the 
liquid issues from its mouth, fancy candle- 
sticks and ornaments of all descriptions. 
As a general rule it can be taken that these 
old- pieces were original, for in some cases 
no duplications can be found. In many of 
the old English potteries the tendency to- 





(Continued on page 223.) 
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Specials 


IN 


CUT GLASS 


At Special Prices 


Good designs, well cut 


and highly polished. 














—_—_— ———__ 


Also a fine line of light cuttings on fine crystal blown glass, in novel shapes, articles of 
utility and ornamentation. Let us send you a barrel of each as a sample trial. You 


will want more. Write now. 


THE CRYSTAL COMPANY 1° th Areas, New York ®-¥ 











REAL BRONZE 


An UNUSUAL line ESPECIALLY | 


created for the jewelry trade, consisting 


of Silver Inlaid, Etched, Carved and 


Plain Bronzes; our exclusive designs and 





shapes. 


Also a unique line of Chinese Bronzes 
in modern and antique shapes and 











designs. 
THE AMERICAN IMPORT CO. 


220 Fourth Ave. 16-28 First St. 
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A Few Words About the Beauty and Increasing Use of 
Majolica 








AS the brilliance and diversity of its col- 
oring indicates, majolica was orig- 
inally a product of the Orient. Its intro- 
duction into Europe dates back to the oc- 
cupation of Spain by the Moors, who em- 
ployed the plastic arts, majolica among the 
rest, liberally in the ornamentation of the 
mosques and palaces that still remain in 
‘many places, magnificent monuments to the 





EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF MAJOLICA SHOWING 
APOLLO PURSUING DAPHNE. 


‘artistic taste of their creators. But circum- 
stances compelled the Moor to devote most 
of his time to military operations. Regard- 
ed in Europe as an interloper he was con- 
stantly on the defensive, and art with him 
made slow progress. 

Eventually, the manufacture of majolica 
found its way into Italy, and quickly recog- 
nizing its possibilities, some of the great 

















INTERESTING PIECE OF MAJOLICA, 


masters took it up and carried it both in 
its formative and decorative effects to a 
high degree of perfection. The zenith of 
its development was reached towards the 
Close of the Middle Ages, but for upwards 
of 100 years it practically dominated the 
ceramic arts in Italy. 

In the meantime, however, the Italian 


people had found more profitable employ- 


ment for their talents in foreign commerce. 
Their navigators were sweeping the world 
for its trade, and art as a consequence suf- 
fered a decline. But the manufacture of 
majolica had been taken up by other na- 
tions, and after lying dormant for a time 
entered on a new period of prosperity, un- 
der the auspices mainly of German firms, 
but the productions of Luca Della Robbia, 
Maestro Giorgio and other Italian masters 
in the art have never been surpassed. 

One of the most famous artists in this 
line was Bernard Palissy, of France, au- 
thentic specimens of whose work, embel- 
lished with exquisitely molded figures of 
fish, reptiles, fruits and small animals, to 
the lifelike reproduction of which the bril- 
liant and durable majolica colors, protected 











MAJOLICA WARE DISH. 


by the Palissy stage, particularly lent them- 
selves, mark an epoch in the art. Later 
Holland took up the production of majolica 
or faience, a variety of this ware, and sub- 
sequently the art found its way to England 
where the famous potteries of Lambeth and 
Chelsea, near London, turned out some ex- 
quisite specimens and are still successfully 
engaged in the production of this ware. 

For the reproduction of high relief of 
natural objects, majolica is eminently 
adapted, while its brilliant and permanent 
colors, and the exquisite shading of which 
they are possible, facilitates the production 
of the most beautiful effects. The feature, 
however, to which majolica perhaps more 
than anything else owes its popularity in 
art circles and its extensive employment 
for decorative purposes, is its durability. 
Outlasting the most durable stone and re- 
taining its colors with never fading bril- 
liancy, it was extensively used by the an- 
cients in the decoration of their most or- 
nate structures, and many fine specimens 
of majolica, products of the earliest civ- 
ilized races, have been exhumed, after 
lying buried for centuries, with the colors 
as fresh and the form as perfect as when 
they left the artist’s hands. 
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Nor has the modern architect and deco- 
rator failed to profit by the beauty and 
durability of this material. In many of the 
finest buildings, especially those devoted to 
art, amusement, etc., majolica is extensively 
employed, and its manufacture, to scale and 
design, is an industry of no mean impor- 
tance. 

In the United States the manufacture of 
majolica has been extensively taken up by 
concerns in the pottery sections of the 
country, notably in New Jersey, Ohio and 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the American 
manufacturer, inspired by the creations of 
the artists of bygone ages, has brought his. 
technical skill to bear on the work, with 
the result that very creditable specimens of 
fine majolica of domestic manufacture are 
obtainable in the United States at com- 
paratively reasonable cost. 

This ware has. consequently taken a 
prominent place in the decoration and 
equipment of the homes of art loving citi- 
zens, with the resultant encouragement of 
those manufacturers whose attention is be- 
stowed on the production of really merito- 








rious specimens of this beautiful and’ 
durable type of pottery. 
Germany Requisitions Pewter for 


War Purposes 





HE German Government has issued, :so- 

it is reported, an order calling for the 

surrender of all pewter covers of beer-mugs,,. 

jugs and drinking vessels of all descriptions. 

and requests the surrender by the public 
generally of any articles made of pewter. 

This is going to be very hard on the vari- 
ous “corps” of college students. The mem- 
bers of these organizations pride themselves. 
on their beer mugs, with their elaborate 
covers and to surrender them for war pur- 
poses will be a fairly strenuous test of 
patriotism. 

With her kitchen depleted in turn of 
nickel, copper and pewter, the German 
housewife will be put to sore straits to- 
maintain its customary attractiveness. The 
call for the students’ beer mug covers is,. 
however, “the most unkindest” cut of all.” 








British Toby Jugs and Puzzle Mugs 





(Continued from page 221.) 








day is to copy the old, for many of these- 


.pieces were charming to a degree, a not- 


able example being the beautiful fretted 
ware of Leeds pottery in the north of Eng- 
land, long since given up; and what can 
equal the charming lovely old pieces of 
Wedgwood made long, long years ago? 
These old potters worked and designed 
simply ; they expressed it, whether they be- 
lieved it or not, that beauty may be ex-. 
pressed simply. It applies in all materials- 
and whilst maybe we admire the gorgeous 
standing out decorations of many goods, yet: 
the simple has a charm all to itself which 
we love but cannot explain why. 








A. G. Rumpp has opened a jewelry’ 
store in the new post office building oppo-— 
site the station at Far Rockaway, New 


York. 
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Illustrating four suggestions 
for Spring buying 





w IN 2 


Tim Ziti tii ii i) 





SILVERPLATED NOVELTIES 


6604 Lemon Dish and Fork $8.00 dozen 
6605 Mayonnaisse Bowl and Spoon 8.50 dozen 
6619 Mustard 8.50 dozen 

12.00 dozen 


Prices subject to 2% discount. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “BASS NOVELTIES” 





610-18 Broadway, N.Y. 














Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 





Sample Trunk for China or Glass 


Catalogue on Request 





NEW YORK 
154 Fifth Ave., — 14 West 40th St., 
Cor. 20th St. Opposite Library 





Plate Trunk 


177 Broadway 
Above Cortlandt St. 
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The Collection of China and Glass in the White House 
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EQUATE display can now be given 
A to the White House collection of 
Presidential relics, a collection which since 
1903 has been one of the show features of 
the Executive Mansion, says a recent is- 
sue of Crockery and Glass Journal. 

Formerly the collection was kept in small 
walnut cabinets which stood in the ground 
floor corridor of the White House, where 
thousands of sightseers have inspected their 
contents. More than two years ago the 
collection outgrew the capacity of the 
cabinets, and plans were considered for 
setting aside a room for the proper ex- 
hibition of the relics. Drawings were made 
for the cabinets which were to be built in 
the walls, but it was not until last Fall that 
plans were put into execution, and it was 
only recently that the relics were trans- 
ferred into their new quarters. 

The collection came into existence 
through Mrs. McKinley during the last year 
of her residence in the White House. Be- 
coming interested in the subject, she in- 
vited Mrs. Abby Gunn Baker, of Wash- 
ington, to make a study of the furnishings 
of the Executive Mansion, particularly the 
Presidential tableware, in order that their 
history might be traced and an accurate 
record compiled. Before Mrs. Baker com- 
pleted the task President McKinley was 
killed, and in consequence no report of the 
work was made at that time. 

A few months later Mrs. Baker wrote 
a magazine article concerning the china 
of the Presidents, in which she said that 
for the sake of the posterity some pro- 
vision should be made for preserving it. 
Mrs. Roosevelt read the article and decided 
at once to take steps to preserve specimens 
at least of the china that was then in the 
Executive Mansion. . She. invited Mrs. 
Baker to select the specimens, and when 
that was done she had two walnut cabinets 
made in which to exhibit the china. These 
were placed in the ground floor corridor 
where all White House visitors could see 
them. There were in the cabinets pieces 
of china or glass representing the pur- 
chases of seven. Chief Executives—all the 
Presidents from Lincoln to Roosevelt, with 
the exception of President Garfield. 

When President Roosevelt saw the 
cabinets he said immediately that the collec- 
tion should be representative of all the 
Presidents, and he asked Mrs. Baker to 
make it complete. Since then the work 
of gathering the relics has been carried 
forward continuously, although of neces- 
sity slowly; and while the new cabinets 
at the White House contain pieces of china 
purchased by every President save two, 
yet many of the Presidents are represented 
so inadequately that the search for relics 
is still being pressed vigorously. 

While the relics remained in the small 
detached cabinets several descendants of 
Presidents who are the possessors of heir- 
looms of the sort desired, refused to place 
them in the White House. They recognized 
the historical and educational advantage 


of the collection, yet they argued that the 
small detached cabinets were neither fitting 
nor safe for relics which by no possibility 
could be replaced in case of accident. It 
was this argument that led to the decision 
to give a room to the collection and to place 
the relics in permanent cabinets. 

Just before the President and Mrs. Wil- 


.son left for Shadow Lawn, Col. William 


W. Hart, Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds at Washington, brought 
the matter of the room to Mrs. Wilson’s 
attention and showed her the drawings for 
the cabinets. She heartily approved the 
project and expressed the wish to have 
the room remodeled while the family were 
at Shadow Lawn. She also went over the 
plans for the future development of the 
collection and instructed Mrs. Baker to 
select certain pieces of the old china, plate 
and glass in the White House closets for 
the purpose of placing them in the new 
cabinets. 

The room which is to be used for the 
collection is directly at the south of the 
main stairway in the ground floor corridor. 
To prepare it for the new cabinets the walls 
and ceiling were tinted a deep cream. 
Eventually the four walls of the room will 
be lined with the cabinets, but as yet only 
one has been put in. It extends the full 
length of the west side of the apartment, 
from the south wall to the door leading into 
the diplomatic waiting room. 

The cabinet is Georgian in style and in 
perfect harmony with the architecture of 
the mansion. The woodwork is hard pine. 
the long glass doors are divided into 
Colonial panels and the shelves are lined 
with ecru velvet, which gives a good back- 
ground for the china as well as for the 
silver and glass. A simple carving dec- 
orates the pediment on which is lettered 
in silver the legend, “China Used by the 
Presidents.” 

The room is furnished with the chairs 
and settees of the black teakwood furniture 
purchased for the East Room during Pres- 
ident McKinley’s Administration, They are 
upholstered in light lemon color brocaded 
silk. A large Colonial mirror is on the east 
side of the room and a heavy moquette 
rug covers the floor. 

The relics are arranged in chronological 
order as far as possible, according to the 
Presidential Administrations. Two open 
sections mark the centre of the cabinet, 
and the relics are placed from this centre 
to the right and to the left. 

On the upper shelf of the centre section 
are some of the oldest pieces of silver in 
the mansion. They include the Von Tuyll 
coffee and hot water pots, and one of the 
Von Tuyll round bread trays, besides some 
flat pieces. President James Monroe pur- 
chased the set of silver to which these pieces 
of silver belonged originally from a de- 
parting Russian envoy, Baron von Tuyll, in 
1823. The old chests bearing the Baron’s 
name are still preserved in the White House 
storerooms, and each of the pieces of plate 


they originally contained is engraved with 
his coat-of-arms. 

The Washington relics are arranged in 
the same section with the old silver. The 
Cincinnati plate, presented to the collection 
by Miss Mary Custis Lee, who is the last 
living Martha Washington descendant of 
her generation, has the place of honor, 
while near it are the blue and white platter 
and plate which were given by the Misses 
Thompson, of New Jersey, and which were 
a part of a dinner set which was used by 
Washington in the first President’s House 
in New York. The Washingtoniana also 
includes a white and gold tea cup and 
saucer, presented by Mrs. William Owen, of 
Lynchburg, Va. 

In the lower centre section of the cabinet 
is a miscellany of some of the oldest glass- 
ware in the mansion. One item of this 
group is a tall, narrow necked, curved and 
paneled wine pitcher. Its graceful handle 
extends from the neck to the bowl, and a 
decoration of the grape vine (which is 
found on many of the oldest pieces of glass 
in the White House) encircles the pitcher. 
Directly at the front of the bowl is the 
United States coat-of-arms. 

On the cabinet wall at the back of the 
glassware hangs a silhouette of Abigail 
Adams, and it is of interest to note that 
this is the only picture of the first mistress 
of the White House which the Executive 
Mansion contains. The John Adams goblet, 
presented some years ago by Mrs. Harry 
Reade, of Lowell, Mass., is placed directly 
below the silhouette. These two items con- 
stitute the President Adams’ exhibit at pres- 
ent, but as some of Mrs. Adams’ lovely 
Sevres, which was the first china used in 
the White House, is still in existence, it is 
expected that the patriotic descendants of 
the second Chief Executive will add some 
of the china to the collection. 

On the first shelf at the left of the 
Washingtoniana is the well-known Jeffer- 
son blue and white Cantonese porcelain, 
which was presented to the White House 
by the late T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Bos- 
ton. Next to it is the Madison china, which 
includes two of the dinner plates of the 
State set and a huge coffee cup and saucer 
with a tea plate of the famous blue and 
gold set which is attributed popularly to 
Dolly Madison. On the shelf below is the 
china and glass of the Presidents Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Van Buren and John 
Tyler, while the two lower shelves contain 
relics of Presidents Jackson, Polk and 
Taylor. 

To each of the Jackson relics is attached 
a story of special interest. Miss Mary 
Wilcox, of Washington, made a memorial 
for her mother, Mary Emily Donelson Wil- 
cox, of some of the President Jackson relics. 
President Jackson’s secretary was his 
nephew, Andrew Jackson Donelson. Mrs. 
Wilcox was the -daughter of this nephew 
and was born at the White House during 
her father’s secretaryship. One of the heir- 
looms which descended to Mrs. Wilcox was 
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The Most Practical and Profitable Line of Crystal Ware for a Jeweler to Handle 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 36 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 














Beautifully ! 
Decorated | 


Holland 
Art-Ware 

















So that you may judge for yourself the beauty of ““GOUDA\”’ art pottery, we have arranged for SAMPLE | 

sample packages containing TWENTY-FOUR pieces, which include candlesticks, baskets, com- {| ASSORTMENT’ | 

ports, bowls, handled nappies, potiches, ash trays and a lantern. All the most popular and useful $33 00 | 

articles. Write for a sample package now. , o—_ } 

PLATEELBAKKERIJ ZUID-HOLLAND E. TORLOTTIN G | 
GOUDA, HOLLAND 35-37 W. 23d St., . NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















The New r ad ineeanaeenes 


ITH the fad incense burners are necessary adjuncts. We have on 
them in bronze, porcelain and earthen wares. of quaint and fan- > © re 

tastic forms. Ais the fragrance of incense spreads the Oriental inspira- : 
tions an appropriate setting of art objects is sought. 

Quicker you understand the intricate tendencies of human nature, 
larger the profits. 

Our original ideas are free to all who respond. 

We carry a general line of Japanese goods, such as chinaware, vases; 
lamps, bronzes, hand-carved furniture, lacquered trays and boxes, toys, 
novelties, artificial flowers, etc. 














BUDDHA 
brings you good luck. 


Mogi, Momonoi & Co. oe te boon 
105-7 East Sixteenth Street New York City } 


(Next to Borgfeldt Building) ———— ) 
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a pair of candelabra, which Tammany Hall 
inscribed and presented to President Jack- 
son. They were handsome Sheffield plate, 
and Miss Wilcox included one of them 
among the other relics of which she made 
a memorial for her mother. 

With all the relics in this unusual collec- 
tion are interwoven interesting stories. 
Two sisters, the late Mrs. Daniel Digges 
and Miss Forsyth, of Washington, owned a 
collection of White House china and glass 
which covered a number of administrations. 
Several years ago they placed in the White 
House collection some pieces of old glass 
which are thought to date from the Jackson 
Administration. At the same time they sent 
some Madison and Pierce china and two 
plates of the State dining set of the Pres- 
ident Polk Administration. 

The Presidential china came to them 
through their maternal grandmother, who 
was an early resident of Washington, and 
who began attending the White House sales 
of old furnishings in 1854 and continued 
to do so until her death, a few years ago. 


President Van Buren is represented in 
the cabinet by a silver water pitcher which 
was given by one of South Carolina’s 
daughters, Mrs. Helen Singleton Green. 
The pitcher was inherited by Mrs. Green 
from her aunt, Mrs. Angelica Singleton 
Van Buren, wife of President Van Buren’s 
eldest son. The portrait of this Mrs. Van 
Buren hangs in the White House corridor, 
as she was mistress of the Mansion during 
her father-in-law’s administration. 

Mrs. George W. Fall, of Nashville, Tenn., 
presented to the White House some ex- 
quisite pieces of old Meissen, which belong 
to a dinner set owned by her forebears, the 
President and’ Mrs. Polk, and they are a 
much admired part of the collection. Last 
year Mrs. Walter R. Stauffer, of New 
Orleans, and the children of Capt. John 
Taylor, all of them grandchildren of 
President Taylor, presented some interest- 
ing mementoes. Mrs. Stauffer’s gift com- 
prised two ornate candlesticks, the head 
of a gold cane inscribed “To the Hero of 
Buena Vista,” and an emblazoned Mexican 
spur which was presented to Gen. Taylor 
during the Mexican war. 

Those given by Capt. Taylor’s children 
included a decanter and glasses and a 
brooch, which contains intertwined locks 
of hair from the heads of both the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Taylor. 

The new room has already brought more 
gifts to the Presidential collection. Mrs. 
Dickins, widow of Admiral Francis W. 
Dickins, U. S. N., presented recently some 
rare Lincoln relics—a coffee cup and saucer, 
a tea cup and saucer, and an after-dinner 
coffee cup. The two last named were 
especially valuable, as there were no 
duplicates of these pieces in the White 
House. 

Mrs. Charles W. Richardson, who comes 


from an old Washington family, made a° 


contribution recently. At a White House 
sale which took place many years before 
the Civil War her mother, who was an 
ardent collector of the antique, purchased 
a barrel shaped, long stemmed, deep blue- 
green water batrel, which at the time was 
said to date from the Jefferson Administra- 
tion. At the same sale she purchased a 
dinner plate, with a wide mauve border 
utlined in gold and with a gold medallion 
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in the centre, which was accredited to the 
Monroe Administration. Both of these 
pieces Mrs. Richardson placed in the collec- 
tion, and in addition added a Buchanan cup 
and saucer, a Dolly Madison tea plate, and 
a William Henry Harrison campaign 
pitcher. The latter bears Harrison’s face 
on one side and a campaign flaglet on the 
other. The pitcher was given to Mrs. 
Richardson years ago by Mrs. V. F. F. 
Doggett, of Fredericksburg, Va., who told 
her that it was the personal property of the 
Whig candidate in 1840. 

Mrs: Richardson’s tea plate has an in- 
teresting story, too. It was sent, one day 
more than a hundred years ago, from the 
White House by Dolly Madison to a sick 
friend, bearing a piece of pound cake. The 
gold-banded plate was never returned. 
Years afterward it came into the possession 
of Mrs. Richardson’s mother, and now her 
daughter has sent it back to the present 
mistress of the White House. 








Wonderful Products in Venetian 


Glass 





HILE the state of war has curtailed 

the shipments of glass from many 
parts of Europe, notably the available sup- 
ply of the fragile and beautiful Bohemian 
ware, most of the glassworkers having been 
drafted for the army, there are still some 
fine specimens of this unique art work 
coming to us from Marano, the little island 
in the Adriatic, that, since the days of 
the doges, has been turning out wonders in 
this class of goods, some of them original 
and unique in their beauty. 

A rich wine color or purple, resembling 
very much the hue of a Burgundy, in 
simple classical forms, with small bunches 
of white flowers for decoration, is one 
of the latest productions in table ware and 
promptly won popular favor. A bowl in 
this style, the flowers disposed along its 
rim and containing flowers or fruit, is an 
ornament to the dining table that never 
fails to excite admiration and is in itself 
an object of true beauty and suitably adorns 
a sideboard or mantel. There are also 
bowls of black luster glass that are equally 
tasteful and effective and which may be 
used for similar decorative purposes. 

With a choice of such pieces, fruit bowls 
of surpassingly beautiful blue, pot pourri 
jars in the purple and other notable 
products of the glass-makers’ art, there 
should be no difficulty in setting a tasteful 
and richly ornamental table, without a pro- 
fusion of decorative ware. 

Then there is the aquamarine glass, with 
just a suggestion of the greenish tinge of 
the deap sea and showing, blown into the 
crystal, strange and beautiful sea plants 
and animals, fish, molusks, etc. Their pres- 
ence in the body of the crystal is inexplic- 
able and is a carefully preserved trade 
secret, just like the appearance in the 
stem of a bowl of the stalks of a bunch 
of waterlilies, the flowers expanding in the 
unusually thick portion of the bottom of 
the bowl. 

This ware is not ancient, does not need 
the excuse of antiquity to atone for its 
lack of beauty, but is the product of artists 
of today, who worthily uphold the reputa- 
tion that Venice borrows from Murano 
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as the source for centuries past of some 
of the most beautiful and artistically taste- 
ful products in glass the world has ever 
seen. 


GLASS IN THE EARLY AGES 











It Was Always Colored and Opaque, as a 
Rule, Until the Year 600 B. C. : 


QGOMEWHERE in the neighborhood of 
it 3,300 years before the Christian era 
are found records of the existence of glass, 
the earliest in history. Some well pre- 
served specimens have quite recently been 
discovered in the sepulchres of the period 
of 2500 B. C. The glass of Egypt was gen- 
erally opaque, rarely transparent, always 
colored and used for the making of articles 
of adornment, such as beads, vases of blue © 
glass with finely chased wavy lines in 
white, light blue, yellow, black and red. 

It was not until nearly 2,000 years later 
—or 600 B. C., to be exact—that trans- 
parent glass came into use for the manu- 
facture of bottles and goblets. By this 
time, however, Egyptian glass had been ex- 
tensively exported to Greece and Italy, the 
furnaces of Alexandria, under the Ptole- 
mies, producing glass vases of beauteous 
design. 

To the Phoenicians have many authori- 
ties awarded credit for the discovery at- 
tributed to the Egyptians, and it is certain 
that Sidon, the capital of Phoenicia, was at 
a very early period famous for glassware 
made by Artas and Irenawus from the sand 
brought down from Mount Carmel. 

While specimens of Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician glass were found in Greece in the 
time of Herodotus and Aristophanes, it was 
not until 350 B. C. that its manufacture in 
the form of engraved stones and cameos 
became common among the Hellenes, the 
sphere of Archimedes, for example; being 
made of this substance. 

From decaying Rome the manufacture 
of glass was transferred to Constantinople, 
thence in the seventh century to Venice, 
which for many hundreds of years was to 
remain the center of the industry, the Vene- 
tian goblets and drinking cups being ex- 
ported all over the world. 








A Staircase of Cut Glass 


HEN Abdul Hamid, the dethroned 
Sultan of Turkey, was in power, he 
clung to the extravagant ideas of Oriental 
luxury, which the potentates whose names 
have been handed down as synonymous 
with Oriental magnificence, entertained. 
Nothing was too costly or gorgeous if. it 
appealed to his fancy and one of his ex- 
travagances was a staircase of cut glass, 
for one of his palaces. The treads of 
the stairs are beaded and cut with inscrip- 
tions in Turkish, the entire structure being 
25 feet in width. Its fairy-like gorgeous- 
ness is enchanced on state occasions by il- 
lumination with colored electric lights. 











Wilfred A. DeVeuve, 33 Spring Park 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass., died recently. 
He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. 
DeVeuve, with whom he made his home, 
and for several years had been associated 
with his father in the jewelry and clock 
repairing business at Boylston Station. 
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Hall Clocks 


We offer for early delivery an 
unusually large assortment 
Oo 





Tubular Chiming 
Hall Clocks 


fitted with Westminster Chimes 
on five tubes 
or 
Westminster and Canterbury 
Chimes on seven tubes 
or 
Westminster and Whittington 
Chimes on nine tubes 


Bungalow and full size 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Awarded Grand Prize at Pan-Pac. 
Int. Exposition 1916 





No. 212 
E 


McMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Rep., A. I. Hall & Son, 150 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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in Period design cases in both 


The Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
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LENOX 5) CHINA 





SPECIAL FEATURE 





Exhibition of exclusive lamps 
complete with shades for in- 
terior decorating. 


At the Wolcott Hotel, 4 West 
31st St., New York City, until 
March 31. 


LENOX, INCORPORATED 


TRENTON, N. J. Walter S. Lenox, Pres. 
































CUT GLASS 


The bright decoration on 
| the soft mat finish back- 
ground forms a beautiful 
contrast. The brilliant 
miter cutting is exquisite. 





“THE ZENITH” 


Send for samples so that you may be con- 
vinced of its beauty. Prices moderate. 


PIONEER CUT GLASS CO. Fase 


CARBONDALE, PA. 23 W. 23rd St. 











If you want A Good Mainspring 
why not use The Best 


Black Shield Mainsprings 


Per Dozen $1.25 
Per Gross $13.50 


SWARTCHILD & COMPANY 


WORLD’S LARGEST WATCHMAKERS’ AND 
JEWELERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Products for the Jeweler in the Glass and China Markets. 


A Brief Review of the Artistic Novelties of Cut, Engraved, Decorated and Fancy Glass and China 
and Metal Wares Now Offered by the Leading Manufacturers and Importers. 
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The illustration (No. 1), showing Chi- 
nese ware, depicts a few antiques of the 





the work of the ancients for “new” ideas. 
The glass industry is making many imita- 

















No. 1—SOME INTERESTING ART OBJECTS FROM THE ORIENT, 


18th century which have been collected by 
a large importing house. There is, of 
course, only one of a kind, but they are 
the sort of ornaments that are being much 
sought after of recent years. China and 
Japan are receiving much attention of late 
at the hands of the merchant dealing in 
this class of ware, and those enterprising 
enough to penetrate the interior a little 
from the beaten track often pick up some 
very fine specimens. With the exception of 
the two bronze vases with the white decora- 
tion, all the pieces illustrated are antiques, 
the other two being modern real bronze 
vases of Oriental manufacture. Jewelers 
should look very carefully into this branch 
of their trade; it is a good profit-bearing 
one. 

The reproduction of antiques is not de- 
voted to bronzes alone, but many other 
branches of industry are falling back on 
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tions of the old ware, just modernizing it 
enough to make it applicable to the every- 
day needs of this practical and up-to-date 
generation. 

e-¢ ©@ 


An attractive design, illustration No. 2, 


on this page is in floral and mitre-cut. Here 
is the butterfly and the flower worked 
in to artistic advantage, but these are both 
enhanced in display by the empaneling with 
borders of deep mitre cutting. This geo- 
metrical work gives a greater sparkle to 
the glass and shows the lights of the spec- 
trum up in good shape so that all the colors 
of the rainbow flash from these deep cuts 
which cross one another at all angles. 
* ok x 


Illustration No. 3 shows several designs 
in etched glass stem ware. This is made 
in many shapes carried right through the 
complete line, as are also the various de- 
signs applied to all the various shapes. 
Stem-ware is an excellent line of goods 
for a jeweler to handle on account of the 
constant reorders and the extent of the 
business that can be done. A woman may 
start in with a water set, goblets or wine 











No. 2—CUT GLASS WITH FLORAL AND MITRE CUT DECORATIONS, 
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No. 3—SOME RICHLY DECORATED PIECES OF ETCHED GLASS WARE. 


glasses and later add cocktail glasses to 
her collection, and as the purse allows, en- 
large her supply of stem ware until she 
has a complete set. Then a jeweler who has 
such a customer, has made a steady patron, 
because breakage is quite an item in the 
best regulated household. As the glasses 
break, the customer will come back to re- 
place the pieces destroyed and the chances 
are that when she is in the stére she will 
see something else she likes and buy that 
too. Establishing a line of stem wareé in a 
community is one of the best paying things 
that a jeweler can do in the glass line. 
x * x 

In the picture No. 4 on page 230 are shown 
many pieces patterned after the Venetian 
ideas. The colorings are exquisite, being 
in rich blues, amethyst, purples and ambers, 
and the shapes are graceful and useful. 

x x x 

In buying heavy cut glassware a jeweler 
can never go far wrong in purchasing a 
well cut floral line, such as shown in illus- 
tration No. 5 on page 230. This not only 
has an attractive poinsettia with a bright 
diamond cut in its center, but also has a 
butterfly well executed to vary the monot- 
ony of all flowers and foliage. 
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The two glass dishes in illustration No. 
6 are from a factory that has been awarded 
the highest honor at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition and shows some of the exquisite 
cutting with which the concern decorates 


its glass. 


The center three pointed star is 


vase. A complete line is made in this de- 
sign of many pieces and it has been created 
with the express idea of giving the jeweler 
something that he can readily sell and 
something that will appeal to the aesthetic 
taste of his patrons. These mountings may 
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No. 4—AMERICAN MADE GLASS WARE, PATTERNED AFTER OLD VENETIAN IDEAS. 


of miter work, bright and brilliantly fin- 
ished. The floral work in the panels is of 
stone wheel engraving and shows in marked 
contrast, being. silver gray in finish with 
highly polished miter work. This is a line 
that is particularly adapted to the jewelry 
trade as only the best of work is turned 


out from the factory and each piece is as 
equally well finished as those for which the 
gold medal was awarded. 

* * * 


Never before have the casserole and glass 
mounting manufacturers presented such at- 
tractive offerings to the jeweler. Illustra- 
tion No. 7 on page 231 is only another in- 
stance of the progress shown by this class of 
merchandise. Note in the illustration the 
elegant outlines of the casserole mount 
showing the graceful shape made of pierced 
silver plated ware, with handles gracefully 
attached. The horseradish or mustard pot 
at the side is equally attractive. The design 
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In these days everyone who maintains a 
den, writing room, or study, likes to have 
the surroundings as artistic as possible. 
The illustration No. 8 on page 23] shows 
a desk pad with all the other necessary ar- 
ticles, such as an inkstand, letter rack, blot- 
ter, letter opener, etc. Illustration No, 9 
shows a smoking set and illustration No. 10 
the necessary clock to remind one of ap- 
pointments. These are made in decorative 
bronze of classic order, each piece incorpo- 
rating in its design an old ivory cameo ef- 
fect on French statuary bronze finish. The 
subdued old ivory of the cameo and the 
bronze finish forms a most striking and re- 
fined color contrast thoroughly in accord 
with the interior of the modern home. 








Cut Glass Notes 


R. P. Voitle has been assigned to the 
Boston office of the Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Co. and will cover the New 
England States. 

*K x K 

The annual banquet of the Pottery, Glass 
and Brass Salesmen’s Association will be 
held to-night (Feb. 7) at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York. W. S. Pitcairn is chair- 
man. , 











No. 5—HEAVY CUT GLASS DECORATED WITH ATTRACTIVELY CUT DESIGNS. 





No. 6—CUT GLASS DISHES FROM FACTORY WHICH WON PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARD. 


contain brown and white cooking ware or 


L. D. Bloch & Co., New York, have 
ieased two entire floors in the building at 
293-303 Sixth Ave., which will be used for 
the manufacture of lamps and lamp shades. 
The new quarters have a floor space of 
about 40,000 square feet. 


* * * 


A. P. Doctor, New York agent for the 
Central Glass Works and other concerns, 
has taken a lease for a part of the 13th 
floor in the Albemarle building, 24th St. 
and Fifth Ave. In his new quarters Mr. 
Doctor will have about 1,700 square feet 
of fleor space. 

a a 

William Frend De Morgan, the English 
artist, potter and novelist, died recently at 
his home in Chelsea, London. He was in 
his 78th year. In 1864 he made his start 
in business in the stained glass industry, in 
which he continued for a period of six 


of the upright piercing as in the casserole 
and mustard pot is carried out in the can- 
dlesticks and the mount of the cut glass 


the transparent cooking ware which is so 


much in vogue at the present time. 


years. 
mained a potter until 1904. 


He then took up ceramics and re- 
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The Art Glass Trade’s Oracle. 





His Suggestions, Criticisms and Opinions. 








 ecaniges deal has been said, pro and 
con, by cut glass manufacturers rela- 
tive to the advisability of a consolidation 
of interests. It seems now that some such 
project might be effected. That it would 
he a wonderfully economical proposition is 
a foregone conclusion. When it is taken 
into consideration that each factory has to 
maintain a salesforce, of which each sales- 
man costs anywhere from $35 to $100 per 
week, depending upon the territory he cov- 
ers and whether he travels with sample 
grips or 10 or 12 sample trunks. Salaries 


Talk has been heard upon the advisa- 
bility of establishing a mark equivalent to 
a quality mark on jewelry or silver so that 
every piece of real lead-potash glass used 
for cutting would have imprinted in the 
glass itself this “hall-mark,” which could 
be the guarantee that at least it is a genu- 
ine blank, such as should be used for cut- 
ting. The cutting upon it would further be 
guaranteed by the firm responsible for the 
work. In this way a jeweler would be 
doubly guaranteed as to the genuineness of 
the article he was selling. 




















No. 7—A PLEASING TABLE SET. 


from $20 a week to $5,000 a year are paid, 
although the latter class is small. Still, if 
by consolidation these salaries can be tre- 
mendously curtailed and the expense of so 
many showrooms, which have: to be main- 
tained throughout the country, can also be 
reduced, a very material difference can be 
made in “overhead” on sales alone. The 
economic situation, from an _ operating 
standpoint, which would develop. would 
make a marvelous difference in cost pro- 
duction. . 

The purchasing of supplies would show 

a great saving and the most important 
thing to the jeweler would be that so many 
patterns, closely approximating one another 
that it is hard to tell them apart, would be 
standardized and blanks only of strictly 
lead and potash (the only kind that should 
be used for “cut glass’) would be ex- 
Clusively offered, unless it should also be 
decided to cut the line blanks too; then 
they should be sold for just what they are 
and not as “genuine cut glass.” 
: If this consolidation comes off, and there 
is every reason to believe it will, then the 
Jewelers can be certain, when buying from 
a new corporation, of getting just what 
they are paying for and know that they will 
get a fair and square deal. 

Blank manufacturers are now in a posi- 
tion to obtain potash for their product, and 
Promise to deliver this month perfect 
blanks. 


So that, take it all in all, a consolidation 
of interests, not a trust, could be more bene- 
ficial to the retailers of cut glass than the 
manufacturers. 

* * * 

Exhibitions of the nature of that held 
last month, in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, cannot fail to help both buyers and 
sellers of cut glass, china and such special- 
ties. Jewelers who have not visited this 


~ 
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of those exhibiting at Pittsburgh have by 
this time moved along to New York, 
and there in the Imperial, McAlpin 
or other hotels are displayed their lines. Yet 
some of them will not do this, but will 
continue on the road with their samples. 
It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon 
the mind of the jeweler that he should take 
the opportunity to inspect the displays 
made by these cut glass manufacturers, and 





No. 9.—SMOKER’S SET. 


in doing this he will improve his knowl- 
edge of the cut glass’ business. 
x * x 
The Christmas shopping is over. It has 
been heavier than in many years. Re- 
tailers are feeling happy over the condi- 





No. 10.—DAINTY DESK CLOCK. 


tions and are now in a good frame of mind 
for placing orders. Owing to the increased 
popularity of cut glass it has had a ready — 
sale and as the year 1917 comes in it brings 
with it not only a spirit of optimism but 
one of great belief in a prosperous year. 

All factories are preparing attractive 
offerings for 1917 and the exhibit at the 
Pittsburgh crystal show was one of the 
best in many years. Although prices will 
be a little higher than in former years this 
will have little or no effect on buying as 
the purchasers will be willing to pay high 
prices, fully realizing the fact that the in- 
creased cost of production, the increased 





No. 8—AN ATTRACTIVE DESK SET. 


exhibition have missed a great opportunity, 
even though they should travel 100 miles 
to see it. So many novel things were dis- 
played that it is impossible for salesmen 
to carry with them and exhibit to the jew- 
eler, that by missing such an opportunity 
of viewing the exhibition, he lost the 
chance of seeing all the fine things that 
are made for his benefit. The majority 


cost of all materials used in the manufac- 
ture of glass, and the higher wages, have 
made it necessary to increase prices. There- 
fore, the retailers do not hesitate to recog- 
nize the justification of the higher prices, 
because of the willingness of their cus- 
tomers to pay extra, and can place orders 
in fairly large quantities at the increased 
price. SiR ORACLE. 
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Latest patterns of fancy 


Waldemars 

















We have the 


greatest variety of 
fancy patterns 
being shown to- 
| day. 





a 


For distinctive- 
ness and value 
they stand alone. 


A selection of 
these patterns in 
your show case 
will get far more 
than usual interest. 


Ask your jobber 
to show them to 
you. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


EST. 1873 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 9 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO, 10 S. Wabash Ave. 
TORONTO, 95 King St. E. 


























Wholesale Jewelry Houses, Dis- 
tributors 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 


ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
JeweELers’ CIRCULAR regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in connec- 








tunities along this line. 
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tion with their business. 

















Timely Window Display Suggestions for 
Enterprising Retailers © 





Original Selling Hints for February 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by J. M. W. Yost 

















HERE are times when almost every 

business is slow. Times when there 
seems to be no special reason for people to 
buy and the sales fall off accordingly. 

In order to overcome this deficiency in 
business in general it should be anticipated 
and plans which include advertising and 
appropriate window displays worked out 
accordingly. Laying out your plans in ad- 
vance affords an opportunity to carefully 
mature each idea and lay it aside until the 
proper time is at hand. When the time 
arrives everything is in readiness and there 
will be no trouble or time lost in com- 
pleting the arrangements. 

The window display will require more 
time to perfect than the advertising de- 
tails. So this matter should be taken care 
of first. Nearly every season of the year 
offers some suggestion or special event in 
working up ideas for these occasions. 
Several points should be kept in mind. 

Finished Displays 

Completeness and simplicity are two very 
important features in an effective mer- 
chandise exhibit. Every display man 
should keep two things constantly in mind. 
By so doing the display will not alone be 
more attractive but will be more effective, 
by forming a fair impression in the mind 
of the observer. 

A display with a finished appearance will 
at once interest the passerby, while one 
filled with a collection of merchandise will 
not prove so attractive. 


Nature of Displays. 

As stated above every season offers some 
Suggestion for window displays and if 
properly worked out will result in many 
sales that would otherwise be lost. 

Suggestion is perhaps the greatest sales 
producer and in many cases articles may be 
Suggested for some purpose or occasion 
which they were not ordinarily intended 
for. St. Valentine Day offers some oppor- 
Bookstores and 
Stationers were the first to take advantage 


of it and their success should be a hint for 
jewelers to go them one better by suggest- 
ing a more tasty or higher class of St. 
Valentine Day greetings or gifts. 

The pocketbook of the young man who 
is in love is usually wide open and a hint to 
him is generally sufficient to make a sale. 
There are many articles in the average 











article is practical and will produce sales if 
the idea is properly worked out. The large 
heart in the center should be cut from 
heavy red cardboard. The arrows look 
best if they are cut from gray cardboard. 
Only the ends need be cut out, or the part 
which shows in the sketch, and pasted on 
the heart in the proper position. The let- 












































jeweler’s stock that are especially good 
for this purpose, such as cut glass, silver- 
ware, vases, necklaces, wrist watches, and 
nearly all small pieces of jewelry put up 
in cases. 

To carry the idea out properly a small 
card should be used, for instance, “Be 
thoughtful, make a gift of flowers complete, 
send her this beautiful vase.” “Have you 
forgotten that St. Valentine gift?’ “Just 
to remind her that you have not forgotten.” 
“Choose your Valentine gift here,” and 
many others that would serve equally well. 

The window display suggested with this 





tering would be most effective if done in 
white. A large bow of ribbon with a heart 
as a centerpiece is used for the corner 
decoration. Two boxes about 20 inches 
square and six inches high are used to 
elevate some of the merchandise. Several 
pieces of glass are displayed on them. 
Two sets of silver in regular gift cases are 
elevated on pedestals and displayed in the 
corners. (See Fig. 1). 

Small hearts are cut from red or gray 
cardboard and laid in a semi-circular man- 
ner on the floor connecting the two small 
boxes. A small piece of jewelry in a fancy 
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Send for our complete catalog of South Bend Watches. Find out for yourself what the line has 
to offer you. Compare our Watches with any other grade for grade, price for price. THEN 


DECIDE 








design. 


unusually compact watch. 


$117 list. 











A New Chesterfield 
In Hand Made Solid Gold Half Bassine Case | 


THE above illustrations give but a faint conception of the 
striking beauty and pleasing individuality of this newest 


Extra heavy 14 Karat Solid Gold case, hand made through- 

out with all the beauty of finish and perfection of detail only | 

possible through the highest type of hand workmanship. 
Half bassine style, flat center, narrow bezel; making an 


Furnished in Plain Polished only, with the following 12 
size Extra-Thin South Bend Chesterfield Watches. 


No. 92431—with 21 jewel 5 position movement, retailing at $100 and costing you 


No. 92419—with 17 jewel 3 position movement, retailing at $75 and costing you 
$94 list. List prices subject to Jewelers’ Circular key. 
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HE watch shown above is only one example of the improvements 
constantly being made in the South Bend line. 


New case designs, improved me- 
chanical construction in the move- 
ments themselves combined with the 
very newest ideas in dealer service and 
national advertising, are all evidences 
of an increasing superiority that is 
winning favor with progressive jewel- 
ers everywhere. 


The watch with the purple ribbon is en- 
titled to a prominent place in your watch 
stock. Thousands of jewelers can tell you 
from experience that it is a profitable line to 
feature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


17 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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—Known by 
This Band of 
Purple Ribbon 
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Storekeeping Department. 














case should be displayed on each one of 
these hearts. This would make a very at- 
tractive and effective exhibit. On the 
corners on either end there is ample room 
for other pieces of jewelry which would 
make appropriate gifts. 

Another excellent idea in connection with 
this day is to place an appropriate trim in 
one of the prominent showcases in the 
store. (See Fig. 2). Many people spend 
more time looking around on the inside 
than they do at the window displays, and 
the case properly trimmed should be very 
effective and the suggestion here is very 
simple and it offers an opportunity to dis- 
play an assortment of gifts similar to those 
suggested for the window. 

Several small boxes are used to build up 
the central unit on which may be displayed 
jewelry in fancy cases. If these units are 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
ON THE ROAD 





Being the Observations of a Keen Observer. 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 


["> a pleasure to walk into a store and 
find the boss waiting to receive you 
with open arms—but there ain’t many 
pleasures in this world, though. | 
I remember when I, made my second visit 
to Robert Roberts’ store. The trip before 
I’d sold him a nice bill of goods. This 
time Bob gave me the glad mitten—quick as 
a shot—“Howdy !” 
He seemed so happy to meet me that I 
just warmed up to the game and made up 
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bordered with a row of small hearts it will 
have a very striking appearance. An ex- 
cellent color combination would be to cover 
them with some gray material and cut the 
hearts from red velvet. The bottom of the 
case should also be covered with gray and 
a row of hearts around the front cut from 
red velvet. 

On each one of these hearts could be 
placed a small fancy case containing a ring 
or other piece of jewelry. Three cars are 
shown here and each one should be appro- 
priately worded so as to prompt them to 
carry out the idea. 

This suggestion will: require very little 
appropriation and expense and can be got- 
ten up on very short notice and will un- 
doubtedly prove very effective. 





The annual meeting of the John P. Hess 
Co., Fond Du Lac, Wis., was held recently, 
at which time the following officers were 
elected:: President, John P. Hess; vice- 
president, Josephine Hess; secretary and 
treasurer, M. H. Raidy. The directors are 
the officers and E. W. Kemnitz and M. S. 
Perry. The past year has been one of the 
most successful in the history of the Hess 


company. At the meeting, in addition to 


discussing the reports of the officers and 
declaring a dividend, plans were made for 
the ensuing year. Preceding the business 
meeting, Mrs. Hess entertained the stock- 
holders of the company at a dinner given 
in their honor. 


my mind this was a pretty good little old 
world after all. I began casting my eye 
around for some of my goods. I couldn't 
see any in the cases—no one of those nice 
counter stands I’d shipped with the order. 

I said, kind of cockey, “Guess my line 
must be all right. I don’t see any left. 
Sold pretty quick, what?” , 

Bob smiled again and said: “No, I 
haven’t sold all of them yet. I guess I 
have them all here under the counter. 
Yesee, I don’t want to spoil the sale of the 
older goods, so I just leave them in the 
case—I haven’t opened yours yet.” 

Call the ambulance! Bob Roberts wears 
a continual smile—but it doesn’t get him 


far. There’s my goods, over a hundred ° 


dollars’ worth, nailed up in a case—been 
there a month. There’s a counter case— 
cost the firm a dollar-ninety—it’s with the 
goods. Bob smiled me out of the store, 
but I’ve been wondering when it will be 
our turn to have our goods brought out and 
sold. 

Bob’s got a new idea in merchandising— 
but it won’t bring me much, I’m thinking. 

It’s fun to watch how different jewelers 
use the dealers’ helps the manufacturer and 
wholesaler send to them, It isn’t any fun 
for them to pay the bills though. Gosh! I 
saw a lithograph hanger one firm got out 
that cost 35 cents apiece—by the thousand. 
And some jewelers just throw them into 
the waste-basket. I happened in one store 
when the mail was delivered. A tube con- 


taining a handsome lithograph that cost 


something, you bet, was among the pieces 


delivered. The jeweler pulled it out of the 


tube, out of curiosity more than anything 
else, and said: “Here’s another picture. 
I wonder if the manufacturer thinks I have 
a picture gallery,” he snorted. 

This was a handsome picture, one that 
could be hung almost anywhere and not 
spoil the scenery. A youngster happened in 
with her mother, the jeweler put the picture 
back into the tube and gave it to the little 
girl, The Lord knows what become of it. 
Perhaps, in years to come, when the little 
girl grows up and gets married—she'll re- 
member that advertisement and buy some 


- of that silver. 


This set me to thinking. This merchant 
had no use for pictures—he thought they 
didn’t fit into his arrangements. The more 
I thought over the matter the more stores 
I began to remember—some, where there 
were no advertising pieces—others where 
there were. Then I began to classify them. 
The stores where there were many of these 
little advertisements were the most prosper- 
ous, were the largest stores on my beat. I 
often wonder if, like a postum ad—“there’s 
a reason.” 

It seems to me that the busiest stores go 
after more business with everything the 
manufacturer provides as a help, whether 
it is a card to set on the show case, a win- 
dow hanger, a wall hanger or a counter 
display case. The more business they get 
the more they want. 

One jeweler down in Indiana has a good 
scheme to handle this matter. I had quite 
a talk with him one time after I had begun 
to notice this use of dealers’ helps. 

“Why, it’s all nonsense for the retailer to 
say this stuff doesn’t fit his business,” he 
said. “These advertising helps are pre- 
pared by high salaried experts. Of course, 
they are made to fit the greatest number of 
cases, instead of the individual case—it’s up 
to us to make the most of them.” 

I thought that was about the most sensi- 
ble way to look at it I had ever heard. And 
this jeweler made them fit his case, all right. 

I remember one handsome lithograph 
that he had cut out and mounted on white 
velvet. It made the richest thing you ever 
saw. The trade mark was cut out and 
mounted with the picture—a handsome 
woman, of course. This was made into a 
banner, a brass curtain pole being used for 
the top and some gold fringe for the bot- 
tom of the banner. This was held upright 
by a standard made out of an oak pole the 
proper thickness, also.a curtain pole. Shown 
with the goods of that make in the window 
it made an attraction that literally stopped 
the crowds—and sold the goods. 

“Some jewelers would have had a place 





(Continued on *~ge 245.) 
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EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
\ Crowd Magnets | 


Do your windows really pull? Are they crowd | 

magnets for your store or just windows—windows | 

the crowd gets by? i 
| Do you spend good money for rent, purchase ap- 
propriate background material and build elaborate 
display forms with the idea of letting the crowd 
get by? 

















But that’s exactly what happens—the crowd gets 
by—if that window display of yours isn’t properly | | 
lighted. i 

Winter days are dark days—too dark to trust to | 
the sun. And your evening showing counts for more 
in Winter than at any other time in the year. | 

Go to your Central Station or nearest MAZDA dealer | 
and get the lamps you need to produce crowd-magnetic effects. 


The greatest crowd producer of them all is the new EDISON | Hit 
MAZDA (C, in 75 to 1000 Watt sizes—the lamp with sun-rival- 


ing color values. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS | 


of General Electric Company Harrison, N. J. 
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Brilliant Monument to Progressive 
Jewelry Merchandising 


SS 


Growth of This Palatial Establishment Based on Service and Integrity—Nearly 18,000 Attend “Opening” 
on First Day—Over 1,200 Accounts Since the “Move”—New Store a Model of Efficiency 


The Beginning 
GERVICE plus refinement has been the 
keynote in the progress of the firm of 
J. E. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
from the time of its inception in the days 
early in the 19th century until the present 


that time that word has always been up- 
permost in the minds of the founder, his 
son and his grandsons and descendants. 
From the little beginning but with the 
mighty watchword the partnership has 
grown to such proportions that it employs 


Nearly 18,000 Persons Attend First Day’s 
“Opening”’ of New Store 

While, of course, the greatest claim for 

its prestige is the fact that the firm con- 

ducts what everyone admits to be the most 

palatial jewelry store in the State, there 
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THE PALATIAL NEW STORE OF J. E. CALDWELL & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Upper left hand corner, the founder, James E. Caldwell; Upper right, J. Albert Caldwell; Lower right, J. Emmot Caldwell 


time with its enviable position of occupying 
one of the handsomest jewelry stores in the 
world. 

Starting humbly in 1839, James Emmot 
Caldwell opened a small shop at 163 Chest- 
nut St., and he hung a motto in his office 
and that motto was “Service,” and since 


370 men and women and, with its factories, 
occupies about 30,000 square feet of room. 
Of this amount 16,450 square feet are in 
the Widener building store. The other 
space is occupied at 918 Chestnut St., the 
jewelry factory, and at 9th and Walnut 
Sts., the stationery factory. 


are a few facts which are worth mention- 
ing. 

On the day of the opening of the new 
store there were 17,700 persons actually 
counted by the doorkeepers, and in the frst 
three days that the store was opened a few 
more than 42,000 were registered as visi- 
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Do you realize that, as the result of a Special Investigation made along Industrial 
Lines, BALTIMORE is pronounced to be one of the Best Cities in America for manufactur- 


ing purposes? 








Our New 1917 Spring Line 


now ready and will see you soon. No “‘left- 
overs —but a new, fresh stock, full of “good 
things,” which will mean business ‘for you. 


W ait for it. 


PTWELP fey 
Baltimore 








The Human Eye 


Illustrated in colors with Manikin in two 
sectional overlapping models, containing | 
fifteen separate plates. A book for évery ‘ 
Optometrist. Size 7x104,—Price $1.00 


The Optical Publishing Co. 


11 John Street - - NEW YORK 


Announcing 


“ESKA” No. 3 


The newest addition to the ESKA Family 
Runs and Alarms for eight days 
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No. 1. O80 Br one Retails for PLO 


N O. pz Intermittent Back oe nay $2.00 | 


No. 3, Eight Day Retails for $3.00 


Samples and quotations on request 


Eska Mfg. Company 


BALTIMORE... . . MD. 





SEND THAT DIFFICULT REPAIR JOB TO 


MICHAEL CAPLAN 


Manufacturing Jeweler 
5 S. HOPKINS PLACE 


We do General Repairing and Fine Gold and Platinum Work. 
Write for Price List or Estirnate 








LEADING SUPPLY HOUSE 


OF BALTIMORE 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY 


YOUR EVERY WANT SUPPLIED 


Wholesale Dealer in Watch Materials, Toole, Jewelers’ aad 
Engravers’ Suppli ee 


JOHN A. TSCHANTRE 


28 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
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a 
tors to the new jewelry establishment. 

Since the opening on Monday, Nov. 13, 
1916, there has been an average of 1,400 
persons a day, exclusive of those visiting 
the store on the opening days. A few days 
before Christmas, 8,000 customers were 
counted. 

Results of the Recent Removal 

Has the move from what might be con- 
sidered a splendid store and location at 
992 Chestnut St. been beneficial to the 
frm? Two facts might be given in answer. 

During the month of December there 
was an increase of 1,264 new accounts. 

On the Saturday before Christmas the 
‘ncrease in the number of packages deliv- 
ered over the number delivered on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1915 was 16,450. 


Arrangement of the New Store 

Not an inch of garrulous decoration is 
to be found. All is that quiet refinement 
that is pleasing. The same consistent 
aristocratic manner that marked, early in 
the 19th century, the opening of the small 
store of the watchmaker, J. E. Caldwell, at 
163 Chestnut St., is shown today in the 
opening of this newest creation of the 
trade’s most beautiful store. 

Back nearly a hundred years ago J. E. 
Caldwell made quality his watchword. He 
determined to sell nothing that could not 
stand the acid test of that ideal. The 
young man had not much capital but he had 
integrity and he was able to establish con- 
nections with business men at home and 
abroad. 

The new store extends from Chestnut 
St. through Juniper to South Penn Sq. It 
is 62 feet wide and 200 feet deep. There 
are nine large show windows on the four 
sides of the store. The Chestnut St. en- 
trance is most imposing. It is done in 
Levanto marble and bronze after the style 
of the Bank of France. 

The Caldwell firm occupies the entire 
frst floor and part of the second floor with 
their wonderfully complete sales and dis- 
play rooms. The balance of the’ second 
floor. is devoted to the storage vaults, fac- 
tories, engraving and polishing rooms, and 
general offices of the firm. 

The architecture of the interior is pure 
Regence, authoritatively worked out to the 
smallest detail. The walls are covered with 
the oaken panels characteristic of the pe- 
riod. This fine cabinet work is lined and 
decorated in soft French gold, as are the 
Regence show cases and display tables. Six 
thousand dollars’ worth of 24-karat (pure) 
gold was used in the decoration. 

The ceiling is divided into large cream- 
tinted panels enclosed by oak and gold 
girders, and is upheld by oaken pillars with 
Griotte de Rance marble base. A vestibule 
of Griotte de Rance marble with bronze 
dome and opalescent glass panels, adds im- 
portance to the Chestnut St. entrance and 
Protects the adjoining departments from 
drafts. 

The floor is covered with diamond-shaped 
blocks of cream Alabama marble, with 
border of Rance marble. The delicate 
creamy bloom of this coloring is charming. 

The prevailing effect of the interior is 
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. suggestive of some great French chateau 


of the ancient regime. 

The spectator finds it difficult to regard 
this beautiful accomplishment of art as a 
commercial building. Yet it is eminently 
practical and is provided with every con- 
venience for the display and selection of 
goods and for the comfort of patrons which 
human invention has conceived. 

The ground plan is divided into three 
sections by two aisles running the length 
of the building. The central section is 















Welcome and congratulations to Ja 
Caldwell and Company on their remo 
Juniper and Chestnut Streets! 

The founder of the house is still well remegnbe 
as an old, personal, kindly friend, and as one of a 
group of the first citizens of his time, when John 
| Welsh, James E. Claghorn, Daniel Smith, Adotph E. 
| Borie, Joseph Patterson, George H. Stuart, Frederick¢ 
| Fraley, General Robert Patterson, Alexander Henry, 
| Anthony J. Drexel, Thomas A. Seott and Jamés E. 
 €aldwell and others moved rin affairs af public 
} Spirit in advancing the interests of Philadelphia. 
_* For 78 years the business house established by 
James E. Caldwell has been an honor to the city and 
to the mercantile profession. 

His son and the younger men who succeeded him 
ihave inherited the spirit of the father of the business 
and retained well the Jessons he taught them. 

The high character and dignity of the installation 
of the old business in their new establishment is a 
good evidence of wisdom and_.of ability to continue the 
leadership in the particular rank in which they have 
been so long famous. 


ac y, [runes 
SpWovember 12, 1916 J 


“BROTHERS —FROM THE “CITY OF BROTHERLY 


33 


LOVE. 



















fitted with large crystal show cases sep- 
arated at intervals by cross aisles. Along 
the walls on each side are series of rooms 
for the separate display of the various 
stocks. 

As one enters from Chestnut St., the first 
section on the right hand side is- devoted to 
diamonds, pearls and other precious stones. 
This department is four times the size it 
was in the old establishment at 902 Chest- 
nut St. A number of private rooms are 
provided in the diamond department where 
patrons may make selections under ideal 
conditions. Special French cases in gold 
are employed for the display of jeweled 
pieces of foremost importance. In magni- 
tude and magnificence the displays of prec- 
ious stones are said to surpass any pre- 
vious effort of the kind in this country. 

This unprecedented fullness and opulence 
of display is characteristic of every depart- 
ment of the store. 

On the left, as you enter, is the depart- 
ment of watches and small clocks. There 
are 88 feet of crystal cases for displaying 
the fine stock. Special French gold cases 
contain the more important watches and 
clocks. The watch department has been 
increased many fold. There are private 
rooms for convenient selection of the finer 
watches. 
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In the center section, opposite the Chest- 
nut St. entrance, is the department of gold 
jewelry, the gold accessories of the desk 
and boudoir and the pretty golden knick- 
knacks prized by men and women of taste. 
This comprehensive stock is displayed in 
88 feet of crystal cases forming a hollow 
ee accessible to customers on all four 
sides. 


The silverware section fills several 
separate rooms. There is a room for hol- 
low table ware, one for tea sets, another 
for silver platters, still another for chests 
of silver. Small table silver and silver ac- 
cessories are in crystal cases in the central 
arcade. The silver department is provided 
with special show tables with circular top 
which revolves en ball bearings. These 
tables are about the size of the regulation 
dining table and are used for the display 
of table silver as it will appear in the home. 
The revolving feature adds to the con- 
venience of display. Chairs are provided in 
all departments to enable customers te make 
selections in greater comfort. There are 
200 feet of show cases in the silverware 
department. 


The much increased stocks of silver 
plate, leather goods, china, glassware, canes 
and umbrellas occupy separate rooms ap- 
pointed with the most modern devices for 
effective display and comfortable selection. 

The Department of Stationery may be 
found on the South Penn Sq. front and 
is the latest cry in stocks and appointments. 
There is a little French Louis Seize room, 
daintily decorated and painted in Versailles 
gray and provided with crystal showcase 
and mirrors, where the prospective bride 
may select her wedding stationery at leisure 
and in strict privacy. 

Across the entire South Penn Sq. front- 
age of the store, and approached through 
an ifnpressive archway, keystoned on each 
side by French clocks, is the Mezzanine 
Balcony. Four broad marble steps lead 
to a daintily decorated Automatic French 
lift by which the passenger on pressing an 
electric button, is carried upward to his 
destination. The Mezzanine is the display 
room of the most comprehensive and mag- 
nificent collection of fine hall and mantel 
clocks the city has ever seen. The Mez- 
zanine also contains the very complete 
stocks of Prize Cups and trophies. The 
effect of the main store when viewed from 
this Mezzanine is charming to a high 
degree. 

‘The second floor is reached by an elec- 
tric power elevator from the main floor. 
In the second floor showrooms the walls 
and columns are finished in Travertina 
stone, a lava formation brought from Italy. 
Here are the displays of Favrile Glass 
Lamps and bronze products and a wonder- 
ful collection of lamps of the best styles 
and periods. Lamps for every purpose are 
included. 

The second floor display rooms surround 
the dome, which rises from the center of 
the store through the height of both floors. 
It is decorated in delicate blue to resemble 
the sky. When the light of the 150 cleverly 
concealed electric bulbs is reflected from 
this dainty decoration, the effect, when 
viewed from the main floor, is that of a 
sunlit sky on a morning in June. There 
are four French balconies of hand-wrought 
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BUY IN KANSAS CITY 











The Heart of the U.S. A. 


The following houses will 
supply your wants 







es 
, Mining 







Farming 





QUICK REASONABLE 
WORK SERVICE PRICES 
é OUR 3 BEST POINTS # 
Porter & Wiser Jewelry Co. 
Evans Building, Manufacturing Jewelers, Engravers, Repairers Kansas City 





There Are No Mummies Here 


You know what a mummy is. Dead Stuff. Unsalable Goods—the kind you couldn’t give away. 
We are dealers in live, up to snap, gingery jewelry, that sells. Selling “sellable” merchandise is 
our business. And with the goods we sell you comes a service that makes you feel that you are the 
chief consideration. 

“Some Satisfactory Service” 


C. B. NORTON JEWELRY CO. 1016-18 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller Jewelry Co. 


(Formerly EDWARDS & SLOANE JEWELRY CO.) 
WHOLESALERS OF 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CLOCKS, SILVERWARE, CUT GLASS 
Catalog on Request TOOLS, MATERIALS, Etc. 


Enamel Ring Mountings, All Platinum Mountings, Platinum 
Inlaid Mountings, Platinum and Gold Mountings 


Original and artistic designs that will appeal to your customers. People want something out of the 


ordinary. 
We are specializing in this line and are prepared to send convincing designs on request. 


Don’t overlook this opportunity for profitable business. 


MEYER JEWELRY CO. Boley Building, Kansas City 


E. 0. BAUMGARTEN 


























W. H. JOERS 


Hoefer Jewelry Com pany 


WHOL ESALE 
-WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 


No. 1009-11 Walnut Street Merry Building KANSAS CITY 















































Oil 


Traffic 266 Trains a day 
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iron at the base of the dome and overlook- 
ing the first floor. 

The lighting system of the Caldwell 
establishment is perfected. to the last de- 
gree. Cone-like French crystal electroliers, 
pendant from bronze chains, attached to 
the ceiling, supply a flood of soft radiance 
that is soothing to the eyes and that shows 
colors in true shades. 

A retiring room decorated in the style 
of the famous Adam period, has been in- 
stalled for the use of ladies. 

There is a drinking fountain provided 
with iced water for convenience of cus- 
tomers. It is made of cream Alabama 
marble, bordered with Griotte de Rance. 
This fountain is a reproduction of an old 
French work. 

Private, protected rooms have been pro- 
vided for the corps of young ladies who 
string pearls on silken threads for neck- 
laces. 

French casement windows of bronze. open 
upon the second floor balcony which over- 
looks the Widener Arcade. 

Cork flooring is laid back of the show 
cases for the greater comfort of salesmen. 

Each bookkeeper will have a telephone 
on his desk so that customers can talk 
directly to the clerk familiar with their 
accounts. 

No polishing room is so complete in all 
details. 

The engraving department is provided 
with a special fire-proof room for the stor- 
age of goods in process of work. 

All the factories and workrooms, includ- 
ing the delivery department, are splendidly 
ventilated and lighted by daylight. 

The jewelry factory has never been 
equaled in completeness and efficiency. It 
contains a special department for enrich- 
ing and modernizing family jewelry. 

There is the most complete watch and 
clock making and repairing plant that sci- 
ence has evolved. 

The latest and most effective types of 
burglar and fire-proof vaults are at the 
service of patrons for the storage of their 
valuables. These vaults are protected by 
the Holmes Electric System. They have 
two double sets of vacuum doors. Adjoin- 
ing the safety deposit vaults is a special 
room where customers may at any time 
examine their valuables in private. 

A marble wash room, fitted with shower 
bath, is provided for the use of employes. 





Special Backgrounds 





yh putting in special backgrounds the trim- 
mer should not strive to make them 
the whole thing. He must not forget that 
the object of the store’s window is to sell 
goods. By this we do not mean that a sale 
window should always be in place; often 
a quality trim is of more value, especially 
to the jeweler. 





A Business Tip 





If it is absolutely necessary that you em- 

ploy your relatives or your wife’s rela- 
tives in your store, do so, but tell them 
that when business is in question relation- 
ship must be forgotten.—Ex. 
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Cost Marking System.—Do you have 
any lists or suggestions to offer in the way 
of cost marks to use tn marking goods? 
We are thinking of changing ours, which 
we have used for some time, and are un- 
decided whether to use characters or let- 
ters —W. L. 

ANSWER.—The question of cost marks is 
a very important one. The question of 
having the salesmen in the store know the 
cost price of the articles they are to sell is 
a grave one. If this is answered in the 
affirmative, then any combination of letters 
or characters selected for the purpose will 
serve. There are a number of objections 
to the salesmen knowing the cost price of 
the merchandise. First, if the staff of the 
store is frequently changed there are an 
ever-increasing number of “outsiders” in 
possession of the private mark. Second, if 
the salesmen know the cost price of the 
article, and one article actually cost more 
than another, the more costly one will be 
considered the best. Merchants often have 
an opportunity to purchase some lines at a 
price concession, or to advantage. These 
lines should be sold for what they are 
worth to the consumer. This is where the 
salesmen knowing the cost mark stumbles 
against his belief that that which costs most 
must be worth most. 

As to the use of a set of characters or a 
combination of letters, the writer favors the 
letters, for this reason only. The combina- 
tion of letters—usualiy in the form of some 
word—is easier remembered than a set of 
characters. Any word containing nine or 
10 letters, or two words, may be used if 
the letters are not repeated. The words 
“unity & love” served the writer for thirty 
years, the ampersand, ‘&,” standing for “6.” 
The only other reason why letters are pref- 
erable is the fact that they are more quickly 
written ,and more accurately written. 

On the other hand, as far as inquiring 
minds aré concerned—perhaps the charac- 
ters make it a little more difficult for them 
to decipher a cost mark system. By using 
a combination cost mark the busybody may 
be outwitted with ease. For instance, take 
the following combination: 

see @ ¢ Oo Ss ee 

» FF @¢ = 8 FS: Beg j 

: te Sa 2 Be em 4 t oy 

Both “a” and “k” will represent “1” and 
may be used interchangeably. As all fig- 
ures are represented by two letters the 
variety given to the cost mark will make it 
exceedingly difficult for anyone not in pos- 
session of the key to decipher. 

If the cost price is $3.25 it may be written 
in any of the eight different combinations 
that follow: 

che cbo cle clo mbe mbo mlo mle 

It is not necessary for the seller to know 
the cost mark—and the writer thinks it is 
best that he should not know it—the “in- 


“Equipping a 
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voice and line” system of cost marks is a 
good one. It is simple, it is positively im- 
possible for anyone to make out without 
consulting the invoices. 

Each invoice is numbered as it is re- 
ceived, consecutive numbering being used. 
Each item on the invoice is also numbered, 
beginning at “1” and continuing until all the 
items are numbered, the items on each in- 
voice being started with “1.” 

Here is an example: A cost price is 
63/12. To find out the cost price invoice 
number 63 is looked up. Running down 
the numbered items until 12 is found gives 
us the cost price of that item. 

This system has the one great objection— 
it causes an endless amount of work in 
looking up “costs” when inventory is being 
taken. 

Here are a number of words that may be 
used: background, lachrymose, deaconship, 
fishmonger, importable, forgivable, chival- 
rous, manipulate. 





The Movies as an Advertising Medium 





“Advertising by Motion Pictures” by Ernest A. 
Dench, Author of “Playwriting for the Cinema,’ 
“Making the Movies,” former Vice-President of 
Photoplay Authors’ League, and editor of the late 
“‘Photoplay Writer.”’ Published by the Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 


THE author of this book is a specialist 

on motion pictures and has become 
conversant with every phase of this re- 
markable industry, hence he writes with 
authority. He knows what has been done 
and is quite capable of prophesying some 
of the possibilities of the motion picture. 
National advertisers have already begun 
to take the motion picture seriously as a 
form of advertising so that the efficiency 
of motion picture advertising is now well 
recognized. 

The interesting chapters in this book in- 
clude the following: “Telling Your Ad- 
vertising Story by Motion Pictures,” 
“Movie Advertising from the Viewpoint 
of a Fan,” “The Dollars and Cents of Ad- 
vertising by Motion Pictures,” “Some Film 
Advertising Methods for the Manufac- 
turer,” “Slide and Film Advertising Con- 
trasted,” “Using the Film to Secure For- 
eign Business,” “Approaching the Working 
Classes With a Motion-Picture Play,” 
“Reaching the Public by Motion Pictures,” 
“Introducing Advertising into Motion-Pic- 
ture Newspapers,” “Employing Motion 
Pictures to Appeal to Children,” “Sales- 
manship Demonstrations by the Film,” 
Private Motion-Picture 
Theatre for Business Purposes,” “Intro- 
ducing Competitions in Ad. Motion Pic- 
tures,” “Boosting Cities and Pleasure Re- 
sorts by Motion Pictures,” “Advertising 
Railroads by the Movies,” “Getting Over 
the Pureness of Your Food Products by 
the Film,” “Selling Automobiles and Acces- 
sories by Motion Pictures,” “Film Adver- 
tising from the Photoplayer’s Viewpoint,” 
“Covering the Motion-Picture Field by 
Magazines,” “Boosting Your Trade With a 
Popular Player,” “Boosting Your Business 
With an Advertising Motion Picture,” 
“Pulling Movie-Slide Advertising Out of 
the Rut,” “Maintaining the Interest in 
Slide Advertising,” “Individuality in Slide 
Advertising,” “The Personal Element in 





(Continued on page 245.) 
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Practical System of Accounting Devised 
by an Ohio Jeweler 


Described Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Walter Engard 


[* this day of keen competition, rising 

costs and the decreasing per cent of 
profit, together with the rapid increase in 
the business death rate among retail stores, 
it behooves the retail merchant, who wishes 
to attain success, to provide his business 
with an accurate system of accounts. This 





for a number of years without an accurate 
system of accounts, and while our business 
has been increasing very rapidly, we did 
not feel it was netting us the net profit a 
business of its size should net. We felt 
there must be something wrong some- 
where, and in order to correct the fault it 


Trade Commission in its system of ac- 
counts for the retail merchant. 

We also have four cards which we are 
using in connection with this system: A 
STOCK TICKET; A PURCHASING 
TICKET; A PAID OUT TICKET and a 
LOSS AND GAIN TICKET. 


Daily Record of Sales, Purchases, Cash, Recounts, Ste., 


De SALES 


of 
Week Cash Sales 


system should be simple, accurate and easily 
operated. It should be convenient and eco- 
nomical. It should also afford the mer- 
chant protection and give all the informa- 
tion essential to the successful management 























LOSS AND GAIN TICKET 
ARTICLE 
QAUNTITY | DATE 
CAUSE 
REGULAR RETAIL AMT. REC'D LOSS OR GAIN 
PRICE 
REMARKS 











RECORDS EVERY LOSS AND GAIN. 


of his business. The best system for any 
business is one that will give to the mer- 
chant all the information necessary with 
the least efforts. 

We, like the great majority of other re- 
tail merchants, had been doing business 


Credit Sales 


PURCHASES 


Cash Credit Total 


I les 
Total Sa Purchases Purchases 


Purchases 





CASH 


Amount Total Amount 
Received on Deposited in 
Accounts Bank 


Form No. 1, SHOWING THE EXACT CONDITION OF BUSINESS AT THE END OF EACH 


was up to us to install an accurate system 
of accounts. So began our hunt for a sys- 
tem which we could put to work in our 
store, but we were unable to find one that 
would give us the information we thought 
necessary for the successful management 
of our business. But still determined to 
put in a system of accounts that would give 
us the information which we thought es- 
sential, we began to work out one of our 
own. After a great lot of thought and 
study on this matter, we have finally been 
successful in working out the kind of a 
system we considered necessary. This sys- 
tem is composed of three forms, ruled, like 
illustrations, 22x14 inches. As they are 
ruled on both sides, each page will accom- 
modate the record of the business for two 
months. There is space enough in the cen- 
ter for folding and binding. Thirty of each 
of these forms, or 90 all together, are 
bound together and furnish a five-year 
record of our business without changing 
books. You will also notice that with this 
system it only requires the use of one book 
as against four as advocated by the Federal 


The STOCK TICKET is used to record 
every article purchased through the regu- 
lar channels of supplies, entering the name 
of the article purchased, from whom pur- 
chased, quantity, the date, the cost, the sell- 





PAID OUT TICKET 


BY WHOM 


CHARGE TO 





EXPENSE 





DATE | AMT. $ 


ARTICLES 














RECORDS ALL MONEYS PAID OUT. 


ing price, the profit and the per cent of 
profit. There is also space at the bottom 
for “Remarks.” In entering the cost, sell- 
ing price and profit, the entire amount 1s 
entered, that is if we were entering an 
article which cost us $15.00 per dozen and 
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was to be retailed at $1.75 each, and there 
were 5 dozen in the lot, the cost would be 
entered — Cost, $75.00; Selling Price, 
$105.00., Profit, $30.00. Per cent, 284/7%. 
(Figures used are for illustration only and 
not actual figures). Every article is en- 
tered upon a stock ticket just as soon as 
the invoice is received and O.K.’d by the 
stock keeper. 

The PURCHASING TICKET is used to 
record every purchase that is not pur- 
chased through the regular channels of 
supplies; for instance, we offer our cus- 
tomers special service, and that is, we offer 
to get for them any articles in our line 


For Ronth of ; 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


ON HAND 


Amount 
Deposited 


Total Amount Balance 
Paid Out on 
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BANK ACCOUNT 


Withdrawn 


The ticket is filled out with the name of 
the person making the paid out, what ex- 
pense account it is to be charged to, the 
date, the amount, and the articles for which 
it is spent. These are deposited in the 
register, and each evening they are gathered 
up and charged to the correct expense ac- 
count as provided for in our “Daily Record 
of Expense.” This gives us a record of 
every cent paid out and for what it was 
spent. Jt also eliminates the useless ex- 
penditure of the store money by the clerks, 
for they must make out a ticket for every 
cent that they pay out. Often times where 
the clerks have the authority to pay out 
money for necessary things needed at the 
store, such as paper, tacks, etc., used in 
trimming the window, soap, and other 





Credit 
Purchases 


Balance 
in Bank 


Amount 





Amount 


DAY. SALES AND PURCHASES ARE CARRIED ONLY TO THE END OF EACH MONTH, 


which we do not carry in stock, and this 
purchasing: ticket is used to record this pur- 
chase. These tickets are the same as the 





STOCK TICKET 


ARTICLE 





FROM WHOM 
PURCHASED 





DATE | QAUNTITY 





SELLING PROFIT PER CENT 


PRICE 


cosT 














REMARKS 











RECORDS ARTICLES PURCHASED. 


stock tickets, with the exception that they 
read “For Whom Purchased” instead of 
“From Whom Purchased.” They are also 
a different color, this is because they are 
filed with the stock tickets and help us to 
more readily find them if it is ever neces- 
sary to refer to a purchase of this sort. 
The PAID OUT TICKET is used to 
record every cent paid out for expenses. 


items needed about every retail store, they 
overdo the thing and sometimes spend 
money uselessly, but if they are required to 
make out a record of all money they spend, 
they are not so liberal with the spending of 


the store money. 
The LOSS and GAIN TICKETS are 


used to record every loss and gain that - 


may occur. These tickets are printed upon 
lightweight paper, and put up in pamphlet 
form, and each clerk carries a package of 
them with him at all times, and is required 
to make out a ticket for every loss or gain 
occurring with him during the day. Losses 
will occur through depreciation, spoiled or 
damaged goods, through reductions made 
for a special sale or for reductions made to 
parties making large purchases, etc. Gains 
occur through advance in price of some 
articles, discounts, rebates and _ miscel- 
laneous, the sale of boxes, etc., articles such 
as these costing the store nothing should 
be recorded again when sold for any 
amount. All goods are entered upon the 
stock ticket at the regular retail price at 
the time they were received, and should 
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they be sold for a less figure, or a greater 
figure for any reason, it should be recorded 
as a loss or gain, as the case may be. These 
tickets are deposited in a box provided for 
that purpose, and then are gathered up 
each evening and entered in the correct 
column provided in the “Daily Record of 
Losses and Gains.” In entering a loss or a 
gain the ticket is filled out with the name 
of the article upon which has been either a 
loss or a gain, the quantity, the date, the 
cause, the regular selling price, the amount 
received, if any, and the amount of loss or 
gain, as the case may be, always drawing 
a line through the word “Gain” if record- 
ing a loss, and vice versa if recording a 
gain. The regular selling price is always 
recorded and mot the cost, for every article 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Amount 


Received 
Accounts 


Balance 


Credit 
Receivable 








that comes into the store to be resold has 
been entered upon a stock ticket and sold 


PURCHASING TICKET 


ARTICLE 








FOR WHOM 
PURCHASED 





DATE QUANTITY 








SELLING| PROFIT |Per Cent 


PRICE 


COST 














REMARKS 











RECORDS SPECIAL PURCHASES. 


at the retail price prevailing at the time it 
is received, and it is upon the selling price 
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BUY IN NEW ORLEANS 




















No stock is complete without the Alliance Wedding Ring. 
Prices quoted by the piece with Jewelers’ Circular dis- 
count. All rings supplied in boxes as per illustration. 
This ring will give you prestige and profit. 

Alliance Wedding Rings supplied complete in fancy dis- 
play box. A round ring which can be separated by insert- 
ing a pin. Mysterious in construction. Permitting hid- 
den engravings. 


No. 74605A .. .$8.00 

















No. 74603A ...$7.20 
14 kt. 


18 kt. 
No. 74604B ...10.20 No. 74606B .. .11.40 
14 kt. 18 kt. 


(With Jewelers’ Circular Discount) 





The Wedding Ring That Promotes a Happy Union 


The Alliance 
Wedding Ring 


Not only does its moulded shape 
appeal to the wearer, but its mys- 





: terious construction and hidden place 
' for “Love Messages” strike a responsive, sentimental chord. 


OUR NEW CATALOG IS READY, containing 600 pages of the most attractive goods; illustrates diamonds; 
diamond jewelry; watch bracelets; ‘watches; latest styles in jewelry, platinum and gold; umbrellas; clocks; 
silverware; cut glass and novelties. Look for the pages illustrating the most attractive line of initial monogram 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG, IT IS DIFFERENT 


belt buckles. 


Leonard Krower & Son ¢ 


——— [mporters and Manufacturers 


anal and Exchange Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








—_—— 





Handsome Souvenirs 
FREE 


With any material orders regardless of how small 
it may be we include a fine aluminum material tray, 
also an aluminum crown gauge, which is a very useful 
tool for any watchmaker. 


Special offers for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. With all orders not less than $10.00, accom- 
panied by cash remittance, we give $1.00 worth of 
merchandise free. 


We carry one of the largest stocks of tools, watch 
materials, optical goods and jobbing stones. We fill 
your orders from any catalogue that is published. 
Your material orders are solicited. 


JI. H. MEDNIKOW & CO. 
818 Maison Blanche Bldg... NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Souder’s Safety System of 
Stock Record and 


Business Information 


For Jewelers and Opticians 


Combining in a Loose Leaf System, Day Journal, 
Cash Book, Daily and Monthly Summary, Invoice 
Bills Receivable and Bills Payable, Inventory, Jewel- 
ry and Watch Repair Records. A System of Record 
Keeping of Absolute Security Against Loss, Without 
Your Knowledge. Business in Detail Summarized 
Instantly. A system tested by fourteen years’ prac- 
tical service. 


Only Two Books. Very Little Work. Does Not Require a 
Bookkeeper. A Three Years’ Service for $35.00. 


Full Information and Specimen Sheets on Application 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
11 John Street New York 
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Storekeeping Department. 
SS 
we must base our losses and gains. This 
will be made clear when we get farther 
into the working of this system. 

The STOCK TICKETS are a great 
help in buying. They are filed alphabet- 
ically and can be very easily referred to 
when we wish to place an order for some 
article. By referring to these stock tickets 
we can tell the exact quantity of an article 
we have sold during a certain period and 
order accordingly, thereby eliminating the 
danger of over-buying. In case we have 
been overstocked on some article, and have 
been forced to sell some at a reduced 
price in order to clean up, the loss ticket 
was made out for this reduction in price is 
fled with the stock recording this pur- 
chase; and when placing an order for that 
particular article at some future day, the 
presence of that loss ticket makes us more 
careful in placing our order to eliminate all 
loss possible. These stock tickets also keep 
us posted where we can buy to the best 
advantage. By referring to them we can 
very easily tell from which firm we were 
able to get the best price, etc. They also 
show us whether the article was satisfac- 
tory or not. When an article proves satis- 
factory to our trade and worthy of our 
consideration when reordering, this is 
recorded in the space of “Remarks,” and 
it is given first consideration when re- 
ordering. But should the article prove un- 
satisfactory, this is also recorded, and that 
particular article is shunned when reorder- 
ing. 

With our “Daily Record of Sales, Pur- 
chases, Cash on Hand, Bank Account, Ac- 
counts Payable and Accounts Receivable,” 
we know just how our business stands at 
the end of each day. In starting a new 
page in this system at the beginning of the 
first of each month, we carry forward in 
the line marked “Balance Brought For- 
ward” the different amounts which we wish 
to carry forward from month to month. 
Sales and purchases are never carried for- 
ward from one month to the next, but are 
only carried to the end of the month; and 
then, at the end of the year, the total 
amount of sales of each month are added 
together, giving us the total amount of 
sales for the vear, also the total amount of 
purchases, giving us the total amount of 
‘merchandise purchased during the year. 
But the balance of cash on hand (money in 
the cash drawer) at the beginning of the 
month is carried forward, also the balance 
in bank, balance of accounts payable and 
accounts receivable. If the month comes 
in on Tuesday, we start with the first line 
marked Tuesday and number down the 
page for the dates of the month in the 
column, provided for that purpose. Under 
the heading of “Sales” the cash sales are 
recorded in the cash column each day as 
they are taken for the register reading 
each evening. The credit sales are recorded 
in the credit sales column as they are 
taken from the charge slips, which are 
made out for every charge sale. This gives 
us the amount of both the cash and credit 
Sales for each day. Then these two figures 
are added together and entered in the total 
sales column, giving us the total amount of 

"business done on that particular day. These 
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figures are totaled at the end of each week 
and entered on the line marked “Total for 
Week,” giving us the total for each week; 
then there is a grand total for the month 
which is set down on the line marked 
“Total for Month.” 

Under the heading PURCHASES all cash 
purchases are entered in the cash pur- 
chase column. When merchandise is paid 
for by cash it is entered upon one of the 
purchasing tickets and put in the register 
and each evening taken out and entered in 
the cash purchase column. The credit pur- 
chases are all purchases made through the 
regular channels for supplies and paid for 
by check when due, and they are recorded 
on the stock tickets and added together 
each evening and entered in the credit pur- 
chase column. The cash and_ credit 
purchases are then added together and set 
down in the total purchases column. Pur- 
chases are totaled at the end of each week 
and month the same as the sales, giving us 
the total amount of goods purchased during 
the year. 


Under the heading of “Cash on Hand” 
is recorded the amount received on ac- 
counts, as shown by the register, in the 
“Rec’d on Acct.” column. The total amount 
of cash received for the day, including 
amount received on accounts and cash 
sales, is entered in the “Total Cash Re- 
ceived” column. The amount deposited in 
the bank each day is entered in the “Amt. 
Deposited in Bank” column, and the total 
amount paid out for expenses and cash 
purchases, etc., is entered in the “Total 
Amount Paid Out” column; then the total 
amount of cash received is added to the 
cash balance on hand of the preceding day, 
and then deducting the amount paid out 
plus the amount deposited gives us the 
total amount of cash on hand with which 
we shall start business the next day. 

Under the heading of “Bank Account” is 
recorded the amount deposited that day, 
also the amount withdrawn, each in the 
column provided for that purpose, adding 
the amount deposited to the balance in 
bank on the preceding day, and from that 
amount, deducting the amount withdrawn, 
gives us the total amount remaining in the 
bank which is entered in the column for 
“Balance in Bank.” This keeps us posted 
on just how we stand each day in regard 
to our bank account. 

Under the heading of “Accounts Payable 
is entered the amount of credit purchases 
as received in the “Credit Purchase Col- 


99 


umn,” for that day, also the amount paid on © 


accounts as shown by the check stubs. Add- 
ing the amount of credit purchases for the 
day to the balance of accounts payable for 
the preceding day and deducting the 
amount paid gives us the balance payable, 
and this is entered in the “Balance Ac- 
counts Payable” column. We know at the 
end of each day just what we owe. 

Then with our record of ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE we know just how much 
we have out on the books at the end of 
each day. By entering the amount of credit 
sales and adding this amount to the bal- 
ance of accounts receivable for the day 
before, and deducting the amount received 
on accounts, leaves us the total amount 
due us at the end of every day. We are 
able to know each day whether we are 
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allowing our book accounts to grow too 
large without any extra effort. 
(To be continued.) 





Seen and Heard on the Road 





(Continued from page 235.) 








on the wall where they could have hung 
that poster, I didn’t. So I thought of that 
idea. You see, it worked out all right. I 
simply had to adapt it to my use. 

“Now, here is another idea,” he said, as 
he brought out another poster. It was 
mounted on heavy cardboard and a dark 
red passe partout frame surrounded it. 
Back of this was a disk of bright red plush, 
only part of which showed, because the pic- 
ture hid the most of it.. A gilt cord hanger 
was used to hang this in the window. 

“It helped sell the goods,” was his simple 
explanation. 

Madam Thebes is dead—but if she were 
alive today she would predict the success 
of that jeweler—it’s a sure thing, bet—not 
the usual “sure thing” either. 

-If I ever own a jewelry store—and I 
sometimes think I will—I’ll never sleep 
while I have goods in my store to go back 
to the manufacturer or wholesaler. I’ve 
seen so much of the dilly-dally method that 
I’m “sot in my way” on this question. 

What would you think of a customer 
who purchased a watch from you, and 
brought it back in four months, just after 
you had sent him a bill for it? Don’t say 
it. The editor is pretty careful what he 
allows in print—so I won’t even hint at it, 

That’s just what I think of the jeweler 
who buys a bill of goods, holds them in his 
store for four months—then sends them 
back in time to escape paying for them. 
Excuse? Of course. He’s has a hundred 
of them in reserve. That’s his method of— 
oh! what’s the use? 





The Movies as an Advertising Medium 





(Continued from page 241.) 








Slide Advertising,” “Are 
Truthful?”, “Obtaining the Best Results 
from Slide Advertising,” “Selecting the 
Theatre for Your Ad. Slide,” “Handling 
the Anti-Ad. Slide Exhibitor,’ “Having 
Your Movie Ad. Slides Shown to the Best 
Advantage,” “The Ideal Slide Follow-up 
Medium,” “Attracting Farmers to Town,” 
“Capitalizing Popular Screen Players in 
Slide Advertising,” “Attracting Trade With 
Photoplay Stars,” “Taking Advantage of 
Errors in Photoplays,” “How the Book 
Dealer Can Take Advantage of the Movie 
Adaptation Mania,” “Hitching Motion Pic- 
tures to Musical Advertising.” 

Jewelers now use slides quite frequently 
in the local motion picture theatre and will 
find the reading of this book interesting 
and profitable. 


Your Slides 








A thief cut a glass panel in the door of 
the store of James Reuben, Lawrenceville, 
Va., Monday night, Jan. 22. After breaking 
out a piece of the glass the thief entered the 
store and stole a bracelet and several trink- 
ets, amounting to about $10. The police 
have a negro suspect under observation. 
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Business Building Through Correspondence 





Problems; of the Average Retailer — Making Every Letter a Sales-letter — Constructive - 
Hints from an Expert in Commercial Correspondence. 








EDITORIAL NOTE.—Of the problems which nearly every business man faces today one of the biggest is that of busi 


ness-building through correspondence. 


As a result of competition and of the rapid development of the past few years, many 


business situations that our fathers insisted could only be handled by personal contact are now being handled by letter even 
more effectively than before and with less expense. 


To the retailer this problem is of growing importance. 


collect my account and yet retain the good will of my delinquent customer? 
antagonism and bring the reader of my letter into my own open, friendly attitude? Your own experience will add 50 ques- 


tions to these three. 


More training—practical training is the answer. 


How can I make my routine letters sales-builders? How can I 
How can I make adjustments—overcome 


George Burton Hotchkiss, head of the Department of Business English in New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, has recently organized and is now directing a “Course in Business English,” published by the Busi- 
ness Training Corporation of 185 Madison Ave., New York. Mr. Hotchkiss and his associates in the direction of the Course 
have combined in the 12 Study-Units the results, not only of their intensive study of English and its relation to every day 
business problems, but also of their broad, practical experience in handling these same problems. 

Mr. Hotchkiss and the Business Training Corporation have consented to our publishing the first chapter, taken from 


the first Study-Unit of the Course. 


We may not all be Smiths, but certainly a good many of us will feel a genuine sym- 


pathy for Smith and his problems, having passed through the same stage of the game—not so long ago, perhaps—ourselves. 


Smith. Sees the Light 


pur new general manager had been oc- 
cupying his desk in the office of the 
Washington Knitting Mills less than a 
week. At the close of the day, he said to 
his secretary, “Get me the carbons of to- 
day’s outgoing mail.” For several hours 
he pored over the correspondence of the 
house and separated the letters into piles. 
At the top of one pile was a letter from 
the Order Department and the original 
inquiry to which it was a reply. 

The inquiry bore a Philadelphia address 
and read as follows: 

Washington Knitting Mills, 
Washington, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Some years ago I purchased several woolen 
union suits of your make, which were unique 
in that they buttoned along the tops of the 
shoulders insteadof in the regulation fashion 
down the front. I found them very satisfactory, 
and have been trying to obtain more of them, but 
have not succeeded in finding them at local stores. 
Will you kindly tell me where they are to be ob- 
tained in this city? 

Yours very truly, 
Amos PEcK. 

To this the correspondent in the Order 
Department had replied as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your esteemed favor of the 14th 
instant, we beg to advise that the . underwear 
described by you is no longer made by our con- 
cern, and, we believe, is not to be obtained at 
the present time. 

Our regular goods are handled by _ several 
dealers in your city, and, we believe, may be pro- 
cured without difficulty. 

Trusting you will find same satisfactory, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours ‘very truly, 
WASHINGTON KNITTING Works, 
Per J. P. Smith. 

On the following morning the general 
manager called Smith into his office. 

“Smith,” he said, “have you any inter- 
est in an old gentleman in Philadelphia 
named Peck?” 

“I do no know what you mean,” said 
Smith, rather puzzled. 

“I mean just this”; said the general man- 
ager, “Mr. Peck has been so much pleased 
with the quality and style of some under- 
wear we used to make that he has taken 
the trouble to write in here to find out 





where he can buy it. He has been a cus- 
tomer in the past; he wants to stay a cus- 
tomer, and if he likes our product he prob- 
ably will tell other people about it. It 
pays ‘to take an interest in him just as 
much as in the dealer or jobber who orders 
a hundred dozen garments from us. 

“Yet when he writes in you send him a 
mechanical, characterless, disinterested, and 
uninteresting note, saying that we can’t 
supply what he wants. You don’t even 
tell him where he can buy the things we 
do have to sell. The chances .are that 
after getting your letter he will stop in 
at his regular dealer’s, who may or may 
not handle our goods, and he will take 
whatever they have to sell. After the way 
we have treated him he would probably 
wish to give some other make of garment 
the preference. Do you call that good 
business ?” } 

“No, sir; I’m afraid it isn’t,” said Smith, 
honestly. “But of course, I’m handling 
orders; the Sales Department looks after 
the other part of the work.” 

“That’s where you are wrong,” said the 
general manager, “and the men in a lot of 
other departments in this place are wrong, 
too. You are all in the Sales Department 
—never forget that. Every letter that goes 
out from this house is a_ sales-letter. 
Whatever else it may be selling, it is selling 
the name of the Washington Knitting 
Mills—building up its good will and repu- 
tation. If it isn’t doing that, it’s tearing 
down our. good will and reputation. 

“Usually it is selling our point of view, 
too. It is getting a man to think as we do 
and to agree with us. 

“In addition, it is. very often selling a 
specific article or service. For instance, 
right here you had a chance to sell Mr. 
Peck the kind of underwear we make now, 
which we naturally believe is likely to be 
more satisfactory to him than the kind 
we used to make. The only reason we 
don’t. make the kind we used to make is 
that we have something better. I'll tell 
you more about that sometime. 

“What I want to have you do not is to 
put yourself in Mr. Peck’s place for a few 


minutes and see what kind of letter you 
would like to receive from the Washington 
Knitting. Mills. Then go and write that 
letter and whenever another inquiry comes 
in from another Mr. Peck, whether he is 
a customer, a dealer, or a jobber, put 
yourself in his place and write the kind 
of answer that you yourself would be glad 
to get. 

“Remember that good business English 
is, first of all, good business. 


Use Conventional Language 


“Tl give you just one or two other 
pointers now. A good letter is not one 
that simply expresses the writer’s ideas; it 
is one that impresses them upon the reader. 
Now you know that a sign board and a 
printed hand-bill make less impression 
upon you than the personal word of a 
friend. Your letters ought to have as 
much as possible of the tone and spirit 
that are in the words of a personal friend. 

“If you met Mr. Peck face to face, you 
would not think of saying to him ‘Your 
esteemed favor of the 14th received.’ You 
would not ‘beg to advise.’ These expres- 
sions are hopelessly mechanical, lifeless, 
and untrue to the tone of a conversation. 

“A letter is the best substitute you can 
get for a personal talk with him and there 
is no reason on earth why it shouldn’t be 
an adequate substitute. It will be if you 
write your reader as you would talk to 
him—if you use only words that you might 
use in conversation. 

“There is another: reason why I want 
you to steer clear of these old hackneyed 
phrases that some people call business Eng- 
lish. They get to be a habit, so that you 
fellows in the Order Department and in 
other departments when you receive a let- 
ter just naturally take an old groove and 
let your ideas slip through that instead of 
doing a little constructive thinking. After 
a while you get so that you can’t handle 
anything except routine matters. Some- 
thing new and unexpected comes along and 
you are not ready for it. Your mind runs 
in old ruts. 

(To be continued in Technical issue of March 7.) 
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Making Good in the Jewelry Business 





A Series of Interviews with Successful Retailers 


no. l. 


Integrity of the Highest Order 

oT HE successful selling of merchandise 

upon which all success hinges re- 
quires integrity in every detail of buying, 
handling and selling of goods.” This is 
the opinion of Norman E. Hascall, secretary 
and manager of the J. J. Freeman Co., To- 
ledo, one of the most important jewelry 
concerns of high character in northwestern 
Ohio. Integrity is the foundation upon 
which that success has been built, and the 
basis of the composition which has gone 
year by year into the strengthening of this 
business institution, according to the of- 
ficials of the company. Its success is the 
best proof of the truth of the adage “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

“Making good in the jewelry business,” 
said Mr. Hascall, “involves all the princi- 
ples necessary to make good in any other 
business, and then a little more. Owing 
to the fact that in the jewelry business the 
majority of articles sold are unfamiliar to 
the purchaser to the extent that he is com- 
pelled to rely upon the merchant to de- 
termine the quality, construction and value, 
it is necessary for the merchant to set a 
standard which he himself lives up to. 
Whether or not the customer asks a num- 
ber of leading questions relative to the 
merchandise, he must have considered what 
he wishes the merchandise: to represent, 
what quality he wishes attached to it, to 
his word and the principles which domi- 
nate his institution. After forty years of 
merchandising in jewelry and kindred lines 
I am convinced that this principle is vital. 

“There is in the jewelry business a great 
opportunity to give the customer something 
that costs less, is cheaper, looks the same 
and nets more profits. The successful dealer 
must keep in view the real intrinsic worth 
of the article offered for sale, and consider 
what will give the customer the most satis- 
faction over a period of years, or he can- 
not conduct a consistent business. 

“I do not wish to be understood by this 
that the jeweler cannot sell inexpensive 
merchandise, but the customer should be 
informed as to exactly what he is buying. 
This at times requires apparent sacrifices 
of sales, but will, in the long run, result 
in bringing the customer back to the sales- 
man he feels is telling him the absolute 
truth regardless of consequences. 

“I do not care to dwell at length upon 
the selling end of the jewelry business, but 
as it is necessary before any other ele- 
ment can enter into a business to effect 
a sale, these points should be considered 
first and considered deeply. 


Service | 
“Service is the next essential factor after 
a sale has been effected. The merchant 
Should never forget that he is selling his 
service, as well as his merchandise, and 


one is quite as important as the other. It 
is highly essential that a customer be 
treated courteously, as promptly as possi- 
ble and that whatever has been promised, 
or whatever is. expected in the way of de- 
liveries, engraving and the dozen other 
details which have to be met in handling 
goods, is as promptly and efficiently exe- 
cuted as possible. 


Prompt Payment of Bills 

“Another necessary element in success 
is the standing maintained by the merchant 
with the people with whom he is dealing 
himself. The prompt payment of mer- 
chandise bills, or if unable to always do 
this, a prompt explanation to the creditor 
is very necessary. There is nothing more 
damaging to a merchant’s credit than the 
failure to give prompt attention to bills, 
and when unable to pay, to state the mat- 
ter squarely, giving an honest explanation 
and the assurance of the intention to pay 
at the earliest possible moment. The credi- 
tor dismisses such a matter from his mind 
and patiently awaits the keeping of this 
promise, as it bespeaks the honest man, al- 
ways excepting the man who does not keep 
his promises and holds his word lightly. 
Many a man has brought upon himself a 
reputation for dishonesty who only lacked 
courage. It always pays a man to look 
his creditor squarely in the eye with the 
firm assurance in his own heart that ‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


The Taking of Discounts 

“The taking of discounts is the mer- 
chant’s first profit, and whenever the finan- 
cial condition of the firm will allow, this 
should by all means be done. It not only 
improves the merchant’s standing but 
places him in possession of the merchandise 
at the minimum cost. enabling him to meet 
competition effectively. 


“Dressing Up”’ the Store 
“The appearance of the place of business 
is of great importance. Bright, clean, at- 


tractive. window displays frequently 
changed, and arranged with up-to-date 
merchandise, are great helps. We change 


our window displays at least three times 
a week, sometimes making general displays, 
at other times specializing on some one ar- 
ticle. If time does not premit the dress- 
ing of windows during the business hours 
it will pay the merchant to spend enough 
time in the evenings to keep the windows 
brightly trimmed and an effective display 
of goods before the eyes of the passers-by. 


Stock-Keeping and Cost Accounting 


“A thorough’ system of stock-keeping and 
cost-accounting should be inaugurated by 
every dealer as quickly as possible. I do 
not advise elaborate or extensive systems 
unless the institution is of sufficient size, 
with enough help to render assistance in 
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this work. I do not think it wise for a 
jeweler to adopt systems which take too 
much of his own time, or that through lack 
of time become neglected, inaccurate and 
therefore of little worth when actually 
needed. There are many simple systems 
to be had for a price which can easily be 
adopted to fit the special conditions for 
any business. The small jeweler located 
in smaller cities where opportunities for 
observation are small, might visit the near- 
by larger city, call upon the different 
jewelers there, and from these investiga- 
tions be able to devise a system which will 
thoroughly cover his own requirements. 
There are plenty of systematizers on the 
market, but they are generally expensive 
and plan more to meet the needs of the 
larger institutions. 

“A stock system should primarily show 
the merchant where his goods came from, 
when bought, the maker’s number, the cost, 
the selling price, when sold and by whom. 
This really gives the jeweler the history 
of every article ever offered for sale by 
him, and any question arising relative to 
that history should be answered by the 
stock system. 


“The system of cost-accounting should 
show as simply as possible, daily or weekly, 
or at some fixed period the gross profits 
derived from the sales. This of course 
touches upon these important topics briefly, 
as a great deal of space would be necessary 
to cover this subject in close detail. 

“Our own experience as been that con- 
tinuous newspaper advertising in the best 
papers has been the most fruitful in re- 
turns. The amount of a concern’s expendi- 
tures for this sort of advertising should 
be closely calculated as it is very easy to 
spend more than is justified by results. 
Our advertising copy consists of brief, con- 
cise statements regarding wares, and we 
are careful to avoid extravagant claims. 
We believe that the advertising matter 
should be a reflection of the institution, 
and should carry the same dignity, convey 
the same impression as the store itself. 
We sometimes quote prices on’ specific 
articles, but advertise cut prices only dur- 
ing our annual sale, which is usually com- 
menced in January or February. 

“There are really no cut and dried rules 
for success. Any methods that are legiti- 
mate and effect sales are commendable. 


Individuality 

“Individuality has as much to do with 
success in the jewelry business as in any 
other. Any merchant who will give his 
business careful consideration from every 
angle that presents itself, giving thought to 
his own situation, should be able to 
evolve methods that will lead to success. 
Methods that succeed in one institution 
are often a failure in another. The suc- 
cessful man, while never ignoring another 
or losing an opportunity to study other 
systems and methods of conducting a 
business similar to his own, nevertheless 
makes his own plans to fit his own specific 


requirements, and eventually stands or falls 


upon the results of his own judgment. 

“Success in business in a general way de- 
pends much upon hard work, careful study, 
efficiency, and in maintaining a standard 
that is above question.” 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer 





“Dollar Day” Growing in Favor with Retailers—“Cajollery” Copy Used by a Popular 
Price” Jeweler—Seven Different Ways of Advertising Diamonds. 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan © 


How Some Jewelers Advertise “Dollar Day 


EWELERS have found that Dollar Day 
is an excellent way of getting rid of 
“slackers” and a good way of cleaning out 
stock which has been eating up profits for 
a long time. The two announcements on 








haa 
your 


have it fixed if 
you leave it Dol- 
lar Day. 


HOW TWO DIFFERENT JEWELERS ADVERTISED “DOLLAR DAY” 


this page show the ways in which two 
different advertisers in the same city re- 
cently advertised Dollar Day. The adver- 
tisement on the left occupied a space of 
six inches, double column and that on the 
right, 10 inches, three columns wide. 


Terse Advertising Talk 

The illustration used in the small adver- 
tisement will certainly get attention. The 
original selling talk is a feature of the 
Ereon announcement on the right. Ereon 
knows how to get into the hearts and 
purses of the purchasing public. Listen 
to this one: 

“What’s the use of carrying your 
‘Camels’ around in the original package 
when you can connect yourself with a 


KEREON’S 





cigarette case like this for’a dollar? Did 
you understand us to say they are guar- 
anteed? Yes, for a long time. $1.00.” 
And here’s another: 
“Ereon says he isn’t going to stand in 
the way of any young folks who want to 


Dollar Day 
BARGAINS 


---The Day We Pass 
The Buck 


~—Hreon says Dollar Day ie @ great tnstitutios. Every day he 

is selling jewelry at prices that make uptown stores look 
ike second-story workers, but this Gay prices are all sho: to 
pieces. Any one in the place whe mentious cost is looked on 
with displeasure 
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—What's the ose of carrying your Camels |Meat HD 
around in the original package when you can } ths 
case like this 





wea) Yes, cir, one buck buys these 14 kt 
oo s! They're the kind that 
yi make you feel like leaving your céat at 
ome—and they won't nell under the 
bureau! 


-—EREOW eays be isn't going to stand in the 
way of any young folks who want to join 
bands and be biessed. These 14 kt wed- 
Ging rings will get by any preacher in the 
country, $1.00 








—This went a good picture of 


these regular honest-to- 
goodness gold Enives that 
~ we're going to eell for a Gol- 
lar They're big enough 
to stab your eweetheart or 
eut your corns or open « pint 
and there's a place on the 
@nd to put ae chain—déo you 
can tie them to yo'i. They are 60! 
worth about the 
proper amount of 
conversation will 
equare almost 
eny quarrel 


South Side Jewelry Store $1.00. 





join hands and be blessed. These 14-K 
wedding rings will get by any preacher in 
the country. $1.00.” 

Under the illustration of a gold knife 
we read this bit of humor: 

“This isn’t a good picture of this regu- 
lar honest-to-goodness gold knife that we 
are going to sell for $1.00. They are big 
enough to stab your sweetheart or cut 
your corns or open a pint and there is a 
place on the end to put a chain so you 
can tie them to you.” 

Did you notice this one under the illus- 
tration of a la Valliere? 

“Any man who is ‘in Dutch’ with 
Friend Wife or any young chap whose 
sweetheart saw him with a blonde had 


better cash in on one of these la Vallieres 
for a dollar.” In the lower left hand 
corner we read: 

“If you had stepped on your watch you 
could not spend more than a dollar to 
have it fixed if you leave it on Dollar 
Day.” 

Many will say that this is not dignified 
advertising but whether it is or not the 
selling talk is there for this man’s clientele. 
The advertiser gives a strong argument in 
the paragraphs under the dollar sign for 
selling at low prices. 


Different Ways of Advertising Diamonds 

The group on page 251 shows the dif- 
ferent methods of advertising diamonds 
adopted by various retailers owing, of 
course, to their individual merchandising 
policies. 

A very good point is brought out in 
the diamond advertisement shown in the 
upper left hand corner, in the advertise- 
ment of Clark & McDonald of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. “We cannot brand our dia- 
monds,” says the advertiser. “We can- 
not put our trade-mark on them as a 
cigar maker puts a band on a cigar, but 
instead we do this—we pledge our word 
either verbally or in writing that the dia- 
mond you buy from Clark & McDonald 
is the finest specimen of a gem that 
money can procure.” 

The merchandising policy of this store is 
an excellent one and the argument used 
in the accompanying advertisement will do 
much to prevent diamond buyers from 
going outside of the legitimate channels 
when about to make a purchase. In other 
words, it will do much to prevent fraud as 
practiced by unscrupulous dealers outside 
of the legitimate jewelry industry. 

The advertisement under this, by Feagans 
& Co., Los Angeles, Cal., states in bold 
distinctive type that all the diamonds car- 
ried by this concern are perfect. The con- 
cern also states that they have not per- 
mitted market conditions to influence their 
diamond policy. Only absolutely perfect 
stones of finest quality are carried. This 
concern has years of prestige behind it 
and must use the greatest discrimination 
in the selection of its diamonds, in order 
to live up to the claims made. 

In contrast to this announcement is that 
of Wright, Kay & Co., Detroit, Mich., who 
say avowedly, “We carry imperfect dia- 
monds in addition to flawless ones.” 

The proper business policy to pursue in 
the selling of diamonds, of course, depends 
on one’s clienteile, for, as the latter adver- 
tiser states, “many people care more for 
size than for perfection.” “Buy with con- 
fidence from a firm you can trust” makes 
a good strong slogan. 


“Profit by our diamond experience” 
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makes an impressive introductory line to 
an attractive announcement of eight inches, 
triple column, used by Lemon & Son, Louis- 


Other Noteworthy Announcements 
The strength and attracting power which 


an unusual and well chosen illustration can 


give to a newspaper advertisement is made 
clear by the announcement of Mr. Morris, 
Denver, Colo. 
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ize one’s business. Experience has proven 
that. oe 

We have discovered that there’ is a 
Maiden Lane in Youngstown, O., as well as 
that hallowed spot in New York. Harry 
Levinson, a very ingenious advertiser of 


ville, Ky. Here educational copy is used * ok Ox 


to demonstrate that a diamond should not 
‘be judged by its carat weight alone. The 
argument in this advertisement is an ex- 
ceedingly convincing one, well calculated to 


the former city, advertises his Maiden Lane 
conspicuously with a good slogan, “He 
sells diamonds.” The copy used by Mr. 


Julius Goodman, Memphis, Tenn., in his 
announcement reduced from 8% _ inches, 
four columns wide, advertises that he sells 
his diamonds at a guaranteed 10 per cent. 
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Levinson is noteworthy on account of its 
originality. 


His merchandising policy is an 
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$5.00 Down, $1.50 a Week 


FOR THIS WEEK ONLY I am offeri 
blue-white poster diamond in rs 14k. sclid L 
mounting, for lady or gentleman, for sixty ' 
hes pay ~y $5.00 down, take the ring with « 
ear it and continue ts of $1. : 
_paid for. No io ie rs ot ' 
JULIUS GOODMAN | 
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VARIOUS METHODS OF ADVERTISING DIAMONDS ADOPTED BY JEWELERS WITH DIFFERENT MERCHANDISING POLICIES 


excellent one and is clearly described in his 
advertising. “No article of gold purchased 


saving. He sends selection packages, ex- 
press charges prepaid, any distance. Dur- 


counteract the baneful effects of such ad- 
vertising as was illustrated in THE JEWEL- 


ERS’ CIRCULAR in the issue of Dec. 13, in 
connection with the article, “Does the 
Prospective Diamond Purchaser Need En- 
lightenment.” In this article it will be re- 
membered, advertisements were illustrated 
offering “perfect cut blue-white diamonds” 
for $88 per carat! 


ing the fair held there Sept. 24, this adver- 
tiser used an announcement, under the 
larger advertisement illustrated herewith, 
extending greetings to visitors and wel- 
coming them to his store. Mr. Goodman’s 
trade-mark characterizes every advertise- 
ment which he uses. It pays to individual- 


in my store shall henceforth be of a stand- 
ard lower than 14-K,” he says in one of his 
ads. “Harry Levinson,” continues the ad- 
vertiser, “henceforth shall mean 14-K.” 

Another plan adopted by Mr. Levinson 
is to mark all his goods in plain figures, 
using no secret cost marks. 
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Trade Mark 


ESTABLISHED 1879 INCORPORATED 1907 


Pearce’s New Clutch Point Pencils 


THE MOST PRACTICAL PENCIL FOR ALL USES EVER MADE 


FOR 38 years we have kept to the forefront in the manufacture of pens and pencils. 
We make gold pens, holders and pencils; fountain and stylographic pens; also a large 
line of pencils for Waldemars. 


Below we illustrate a Pearce Pencil with the Snake Clip. 


Our line is strictly up to the minute and satisfaction with our goods is assured in ad- 
vance. Send for descriptive circulars. 





F. T. PEARCE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE, 85 SPRAGUE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Office, 180 Broadway, New York 











and show off your jewelry so that it will be sure to catch the eye and create an indelible impression. 


YOUNG BROS., 











Our Entirely New Line of “Seal” Jewelry Cases 


CAN LIVEN UP YOUR DISPLAYS 


Our velvet trays have a rich- 
ness than is only second to the beauty of the jewelry they hold. We are makers of business building JEWELRY CASES and WIN- 
DOW DISPLAY FIXTURES that are accurately made and splendidly finished. Our line is indispensable to the jeweler who is 
desirous of keeping abreast with the latest ideas in jewelry display. Our prices are right. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 
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Displayologists 722 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
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Advertisement No. 1 is equally as inter- 
esting as the rest. Here Mr. Levinson has 
a heart-to-heart talk with the home town 
folk, describing his aims and ambitions and 
business progress since coming to Youngs- 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-WEEKLY 


A Japanese Advertising Booklet 

Much interest was aroused by a de- 
scription of the Japanese methods of ad- 
vertising printed some years ago in the 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. One _ advertisement 
shown then advertised wedding rings. The 
rings were illustrated in circular form, 
making a border for the text. Each ring 


253 

gives itself is that of “bronzists,” meaning, 
of course, that they not only keep art prod- 
ucts in gold and silver but also objets 
d’arts in bronze. The well chosen assort- 
ment of stock as illustrated in this booklet 
includes American and Swiss. watches, 
lockets for men’s chains, cuff links, brace- 
let watches, solitaire diamond rings, Walde- 
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HARRY LEVINSON 
“*He Sells Diamonds” 
Maiden Lume, Youngstown, Ohio 


Ceesar it was who said. ‘‘T wpuld rather be first in a little Iberian village than 
second in Rome ss 

The great Roman thus tersely expressed a philosophy that from the beginning 
has been the foundation of my business career in Youngstown, and now after 
fifteen years of effort I have the gratification of announcing the formal open- 
ing of Pt jewelry store unsurpassed in any city of this size in the entire United 
States 


Fifteen years ago [ came to Youngstown. From the beginning I have endeav 


ored to make my life part of the community life, From the very beginning, 
too, I have realized that nothing could be too good for Youngstown ;—s0 all 
along hoped one day to open a store the prototype of whieh had gradually de- 
veloped in my imagioation 

Every article in that store was to be essentially of the finer grade. I appreci- 
ated that the people of Yqungstow n often felt constrained to go to Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, or even New York for their purchases of an especially high order. 
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HARRY LEVINSON 
“He Sells Diamonds” 
Maiden Lane, Youngstown, Ohio 


Abraham Lincoln was not intentionally a maker of epigrams. 
He was too unostentatious for that. Yet he surely expressed a grea! 
fundamegtal truth when he sai 


“You can fool sgme of the people all the time, all of the people 
g some of the time; but you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time,” 


That great truth applies to business as well as to politics and 

q the affairs of state. It applies particularly to the jewelry business, 

for that is one business in which there should be absolute candor be- 
tween the merchant and the purchaser. 


I, therefore, have decided that every article in my new store 
shall be marked in plain figures. 








There must be no Chinese puzzfes, nor x's which equal unknown 
quantities. | Instead, each figure shall be as legible and intelligible 
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HARRY LEVINSON 
“He'Sells Diamonds” 
Maiden Lane, Y oungstown, Ohio 


if | were to mention the names, Datmagcys, Severes, Brussels, you would 

at once think of the pr Which have made them renowned; 

action as an association of ideas, the 

product. io plainer wordy it 

ve communities, 2 result of 
y maintained. 


Psychologists analyze this mien 
name by suggestion bringing to 

is a direct reward of merit for the res 
high standards vigilantly and coascien 


Ever since | began business in Youngstowp such ideals have been tore. 


Gg most in my mind. It has been my aspiration to make the name, Harry 
Levinson, in a similar way, tantamount to’. . TRUE VALUE. 


And now, with the opening of my new store next to Harry 8. Burt's, in 
Maiden Lane, | have decided to take ‘gne nfore important step in the 
same direction. That step is: 


No article of tod in store shall 
henceforth be of a standard lower than 14 karat. 




































































That condition I resolved to meet, to obviate, And now I have accompifshed it, “y . - 
to the effeet that there is not a thing in golg er silver, diamonds or fabricated Oo you as it is to me. All you need do is to glance at the price ticket; What such a progtain imports. ma fully a 
iewelry, cither modest or pretentious, that Regn not offer you to the very best the simple figures tell the whole truth; thére can be no juggling, no remembered that yc po te of : La Be Py of 10 
advantage double meaning. karat only. Nevertheless the name, Harry Levinson, hénceforth shal! 
mean - ' 
ft is with gratification also that T nay anfounce that I oy special appoints gq ” ae is ay the prices stand. You may feel absolutely con- 
ment, the sole representative aBtne — Company, world famous goldsmiths ident they are the same to you as to your neighbor. And you may T : >t 
and silversmiths, for this section. The name is synonymous with qual- be equally confident that all my prices are fair — based on accurate aaa Gh -_ mae A fay Fh By 
ity. And in Youngstown now means Harry Levinson. calculations which tell me to a scientific certainty just how I may philosopher was ever truer. I, therefore, want every ent. whe favors 
. . mark my goods and still continue an honorable business. me—no matter how spall or how large the order—to know positively 
a the satu time no store is ie xt eae oe ante caudal that each and every article bears my Own guarantee. No technically 
out p rest my me te 1 rhole- e f %* : , : ‘ 
oR As Siacenely vous, Yours sincerely, i aa acturer’s certificate, | mean t the unequivocal! endorse 
Youss sincerely, 
L 
COPY THAT HAS ATTRACTED MUCH FAVORABLE ATTENTION. 
town. Pride in the home town is a good was numbered and the information given mar chains, brooches, hairpins, athletic 
= ’ ’ 


thing to manifest in any kind of adver- 
tising. “I discovered,” he says, “that the 
people of Youngstown felt constrained to 
go to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, or even New 
York for their purchases of an especially 
high order. That condition I resolved to 
meet—to obviate—and now I have accom- 
plished it to the effect that there is not a 
thing in gold or silver, diamonds or jewelry, 
either modest or pretentious, that I cannot 
offer you to the best advantage.” 

All the elements of successful advertising 
are embodied in these announcements. 


in the text included the weight, the price, 
the karat and many other details very sug- 
gestive of strictly honest advertising. 
Here is another example of enterprising 
Japanese advertising consisting of an eight- 
page booklet printed in three columns. One 
cover shows a window display which is 
made by the concern known as the Shobido 
Jewelry Store, Osaki. This cover page is 
printed in three colors. The other page, 
printed in yellow and black, contains in the 
center a line drawing of the establishment. 
One rather unusual title which the firm 


medals, etc. 

Each page is embellished with Japanese 
landscape scenes highly typical of Japanese 
art. The half tone plates are clean cut. 
Every article illustrated is graphically de- 
scribed in Japanese. The appropriateness. 
of the sport medals is emphasized by draw- 
ings illustrating baseball scenes, aquatic 
pastimes, etc. 

Shown below are three pages from the 
booklet. Japanese art characterizes many 
of the pieces illustrated. Each article 
illustrated is tersely described in Japanese. 
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PAGES FROM A 


BOOKLET DISTRIBUTED BY A JAPANESE JEWELER IN OSAKI, 
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WHY NOT ADD 
Che 
Airlodia 


TO YOUR LINE? 


Plays ALL makes of Records 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 














“With a tone that 
reaches the heart’’ 


BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
_ PERFECT PERFORMANCE 


We have an attractive propo- 


sition to offer reliable dealers, 
to handle THE MELODIA 
in their community. It will 
PAY YOU to investigate this. 


WRITE US NOW. Address 
DESK J, 


THE MELODIA 
COMPANY 


Troy, Ohio 


Re 
OO erin tap Pr 
v oer 7 A 
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Style C. 




















We will repair the Mesh, Re-silver 
and reline any German Silver 


Bag up to 7 inches 


For 75 Cents 


Guaranteed to look equal to new and give perfect satisfaction. 
We also repair and refinish, Solid Gold, Sterling, 
Gilt Bead and Gun Metal Bags. 


plating in all its branches, also Silver repairing and refinishing. 


CHARLES GRABHORN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sterling and German Silver Mesh Bags 
Gold and Silver Electroplating in all its branches 


Silver and Jewelry Repairing 


20 MAIDEN LANE 


Gold and Silver electro- 





NEW YORK 
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Why 1916 Was Our Most Successful Year, 
and How We Got the Business 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by J. C. Strauss, with Faust & Landes, Allentown, Pa. 


PRE year 1916 has now been written 
down on the pages of business his- 
tory as the greatest this country has ever 


known. It has been a golden history for 
most lines of merchandise, particularly 
jewelry. 


The momentum of last year’s business 
will extend through this year, but it will 
doubtless require energy on the part of 
the jeweler, if he wants to show any de- 
cided increase over last year’s results. 
Some dealers are predicting even greater 
results for this year, while others seem to 
think that this will be impossible. But 
doubtless, the glory will go, as usual, to 
the hustler. | 

If one would care to take the pains to 
find out what his brothers in trade through- 
out the country have to say about their 





| Emblem Rings | 


For the Secret Order Man 
A Gift He Will Appreciate 


These embjems of the Secret Societies are of the Snest 
enamel, raised on heavy bands of solid 10K and 14K gold Patriotic Sone 
end of the finest workmanship. For the man, loyal to his or- of America 
Ger, there is little else that weuld so strongly to bis 
fancy. We have rings for every order and can execute spe 
clal designs for any order or com of orders 

A few of the many designs cre shown in this space—Dat 
there are manyothers at a great range of prices. Leok im 
our window for suggestions but we cap show you many more 
imal 

















A Souvenir Paper Cutter 


—FREE 


Compliments of Faust & Landes 


All you will have to do i to step inte our store, register 
your name end an [VOROID handle paper cutter will be re 
_werveé for you. You can cal) for & any time after December 
18th Mt te free te adults only None given to children. $7.00 














Diamonds for Christmas 




















Fo | me 
| FAUST & LANDES 
- = Allentown, Penna. - 











Me 728 Hamilton Street, - - 
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EMPHASIZES EMBLEM RINGS. 


success or failure in their 1916 business he 
might compile a valuable book of rules of 
what to do and what not to do. As one 
successful dealer put it, “The fellow who 
didn’t get his last year probably didn’t de- 
serve it.” 

The Christmas season of 1915 was such 
a success that many dealers found it diff- 
cult to keep up the pace during December, 
1916, although, if the truth were known, a 
good reason might be found. 

Beginning with the early part of the year, 
1916 started in to be a banner year and 
the wide-awake dealer who went after the 
business with determination came back with 
his efforts crowned. When business comes 
with but little effort there is great danger 
of falling into a rut. The firm which spent 





a fair amount of money for advertising 
purposes reaped a harvest unless it finally 
came to believe that the business would 
come even though it ceased advertising dur- 
ing the last month or two. And in many 
instances this seems to account for the fail- 
ure of some jewelers known to ‘the writer 
to get ahead of their Christmas of 1915 
business. 

It has been the policy of the Faust & 
Landes store to spend a fair amount of 
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FAUST & LANDES 
Christmas Gift Store~-728 Hamilton Street 





What you may expect of us 


this Christmas 
SERVICE—the keynote for your comfort and. convenience W 


We are prepared for any emerge ncy—to fill any ordef, no matter how large or how small—we are ready 


vertising of diamonds and platinum, in fact, 
we made the use of platinum an educa- 
tional feature. We proved the value of our 
newspaper space by the result of our plati- 
num advertising. We believe we have done 
much to popularize platinum in this city 
by our efforts during 1916. We found that 
after a series of campaigns it was less 


difficult to interest our customers in plati- 


num jewelry and diamond mountings, as 
the months went by, and we naturally give 
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to take care of YOUR wants. Our thirty saleswomen and salesmen bave been in thorough training to take 


care of your wants intelligently. That part of our force in the shops, although literally “swamped” with e 
‘ | work, is in constant readiness to take care of your special wants, to execute special work, “something differ- 3 a 
} ent” designs, for which our shop has.a proud reputation. 
The “High Cost of Living” has not affected us strongly. Naturally there are some few lines of merchan- 
dise that have advanced slightly, but having been in constant close touch with the markets, we have been uh- 
usually fortunate in making purchases for our Christmas stocks. Although the cry of “High Prices” seems to j 
ul be everywhere, we are showing many beautiful gifts, AT A LOWER PRICE THAN LAST YEAR, FOR THES ul 
SAME QUALITY. 
| | Let us take you {nto any department and you will find « collection of gift pieces thet will make selection 3 ) 


a diamond by any other method than ours. 


the price. J 
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easy. Let us show you diamonds and weigh them before your eyes showing you exactly what you are paying 
for; or let us show you the difference in effect between a gold setting or one of platinum—you will never buy 


We renew our ever-standing invit ation—to call and inspect our assortment. We guarantee the quality and 





Faust & Landes 


Jewelers: and Silversmiths 
No.. 728 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Store Open Evenings Week Before Christmas 
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A LITTLE “SERVICE” TALK. 


money the year round for advertising. This 


is not for one continuous space or series 
of small advertisements, but for generous 
space at what we consider psychological 
moments—times when we believed it would 
do most good. We believed it advisable 
to give preference to large space rather 
than to frequent small space and whether 
the theory be right or wrong we found the 
application gratifying. 

We have found it profitable at various 
times during the year to emphasize our ad- 


credit to our educational copy in the news- 
papers. 

We conducted only one unusual scheme 
or feature during the year, but relied more 
on concentrated effort with one line at a 
time. This plan proved so satisfactory that 
it will be followed closely during this year. 

Our window received much attention 
during the year and we made it a strict 
rule to keep it in the best of condition at 
all times. We tried as much as possible 
to keep our newspaper copy and our win- 
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(SURE TIME) 
A $15.85 MOVEMENT AT $6.50 
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DESCRIPTION 


16 Size Abbott Hunting, 17 jewel adjusted three-quarter plate, two steel exposed 
winding wheels, double steel roller, whip lash regulator, double sunk glass 
enamel dial, ruby jewels in gold cups. This movement must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The regular price of this movement is $15.85 $6 50 
i CR, 6 505.5505 60506000060 c00nes coseseeoscosceosese . 


P. S.—Write for our new IIlustrated Catalogue 























Seth Thomas “Century” Open Face or Hunting. Open Face 
are Pendant Set. Hunting lever setting, three-quarter 
plate, 7 jewel, quick train, nickel damaskeened; hard white 
enamel dial with de ressed seconds. The best American 
low-priced Watch Movement made. This movement was 
never sold for less than $1.50 net. $1 20 
Our Net Cash Cut Price, Each..................... ° 


today; mailed on application only. 
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(THE HOUSE YOU CAN’T FORGET 
Successors to Holsman & Alter 













165 Madison Street 


Between Fifth Ave. and La Salle St. 
Over Childs New Restaurant ’ 
Second Floor 


Chicago, Illinois 











GREATER BUSINESS PROFITS 
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you has seemed to be dead stock. 


ONCE-———_TODAY. 





The avenue to greater business profits lies before the progressive jeweler in the 
wealth of new business to be obtained through the 
conversion of the regular stock watch and the old 


style bracelet watch to the new and much desired 
convertible form. By huge purchases of materials and the 
co-operation of an efficient corps of experienced workmen, 
we are enabled to perform this work for our customers at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES 


If you will lend a little effort to pushing this branch of 
the business, you will marvel at the wonderful results 
obtained, and the consequent removal of dead stock from ~ 

your shelves. The attachments used by us are made of solid gold and can - readily attached 
to Swiss and pendant set watches, thus transforming into live material what apparently to 
GET BUSY. Push This SURE THING and SURER 
PROFITS. We will mail you prices and circulars on request. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 


BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY 


UOAAAAMAAAUAAUGUUUGOGAAUUGEGUUUEOOAOUOOOOOUUUOEGOOUUOEEOOUEEOOOEOREOEOUEOOOOOUOOOOOUUOOOOOUUOOGOOUUEOGOOUCOOOOOUOOOOOOOCOGOOOUEOOGOOUUOEOOOUOGEAOUOOHUOEOOOOUOOOOOOUTOGOOOUSOOOOOUOEOOOOUOOOSOUOOGOOOUOOGOOOUOOOOOOUOGGOOOUOGOOOUOOOOOOUEESOOUEEGAOOOLE 





Let us hear from you at 


29 East Madison Street 
803 Heyworth Building 


Chicago 


Save your Silverware from Tarnishing by INSISTING 


on getting 


D. & N. 


OLD RELIABLE 


TARNISH 


FLANNEL 


For Rolls and Bags 


DENZER & NATHAN 


611-21 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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dow display linked closely together. 

We have had a metal display rack made 
for our window. This rack is an excel- 
lent “eye-catcher” and a wonderful selling 
power, if used carefully. There is a cer- 
tain class of trade to which this style of 
display appeals. Everything on the rack is 
marked in plain figures. Occasionally we 
display specials in jewelry at reduced prices 
giving the usual selling prices as well. In 
our newspaper copy we give the reasons 
for the reduction in price. We believe 
that strict frankness in the matter of re- 
duced prices takes away any “cheapness” 
in these sales. As before stated, this rack 
is used only at prolonged intervals to re- 
duce the chance of creating a cheapening 
effect of our window. The rack is used, 
moreover, for only a very few days at a 
time. 

There is one special feature in which the 
rack has played an important part and in 
which we have proved its value, and that 
is in the boosting of society emblem jewel- 
ry. In most any town or city there is much 
more of this kind of business to be had 
than is usually gotten and about the best 
way to get this trade is to go after it with 
‘a large conspicuous display linked with a 
well-prepared newspaper advertisement. 
We have increased our business in this line 
alone about 100 per cent. 

In the early part of the year we con- 
centrated our efforts on watches with a 
good window display and plenty of news- 
paper space. We tried to emphasize more 
the quality of the merchandise we sell than 
the price. We believe that the public is 
not always bargain-mad, but is beginning 
to make it a “Safety First” proposition on 
quality. It was with much interest that 
the writer read of one of the leading New 
York newspapers refusing to accept the 
“Bargain Price” advertising of one of the 
very large department stores. This is truly 
a step in the right direction. The public is 
beginning to eye with suspicion all these 
wonderful reductions in prices and to hunt 
for the “Nigger in the wood pile.” 

During the year we repeated one of our 
1915 successes—“a pattern silverware sale.” 
At this sale we offered a single teaspoon 
for 10 cents—only one to a customer. The 
other five spoons could be bought for 90 
cents. We found this form of advertising 
unusually stimulating to our silverware de- 
partment, not only to this particular pat- 
tern, but to all the other lines of flatware. 
We thought it worth repeating in 1916 and 
the results were even more gratifying than 
before. Customers who bought only a few 
pieces the year previous now came to add 
many other pieces to their collection. We 
had a number of complete outfits made up 
in chests and these lasted during only a 
portion of the sale and we found it neces- 
sary to take orders for future delivery. 

The one big event of the year and prob- 
ably the best advertising feature ever used 
in this section was our “Living Model” 
display in our window. The idea was the 
one used at the New York Jewelry Show 
and was as unusual as it was attractive. 
This display consisted of one of the old- 
time “Blue Room” tricks used by magicians, 
with a cleverly arranged series of mirrors, 
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showing only the head, bust and arms of 
a living model, bedecking herself with ex- 
pensive pieces of platinum jewelry. 

This was another of our platinum edu- 
cational features. The display caused 
widespread interest and brought people 
from miles around to see it. So great were 
the crowds at these displays that it re- 
quired the efforts of several officers to keep 
the sidewalks clear for traffic. 

Through the courtesy of some of. our 
jobbers we were able to show some very 
pretty and valuable creations in platinum 
and diamonds. In the store we had a spe- 
cially located showcase arranged to display 
these pieces, with several salespeople in 
constant attendance to explain the use of 
platinum. For the benefit of customers who 
wanted information about remodeling their 
diamond pieces we had our jeweler draw up 
designs. We found this an excellent idea 
because it helped to prove the efficiency of 
our workshop. We have since learned that 
much good came from this plan. 

We have proven that it pays to give at- 
tention to the most casual inquiry, even 
though no immediate benefits are derived 
from these inquiries, for it gives us an 
opportunity to talk up our various depart- 
ments for future information. 

During December we ran numerous large 
pieces of copy in the newspapers, besides 
several pieces of direct mail advertising. 
For our direct mail we used the mailing 
list we compiled in December, 1915, and 
during the year 1916. We have tried the 
idea of giving some form of souvenir at 
Christmas to all customers who register 
their names in a book. We added many 
good live prospects to our list this year by 


this method, giving, as a souvenir, a paper - 


cutter with handle of imitation ivory. 

We opened our Christmas advertising 
campaign with a 10-inch, four-column an- 
nouncement, headed, “What you may ex- 
pect of us this Christmas.” Experience has 
taught us that an occasional “Service” ad- 
vertisement is a good thing. An advertise- 
ment of this nature should be free from 
anything suggesting the “hot air’ manner 
of expression. A good “Service” adver- 
tisement backed up by service will do a 
great deal toward building confidence. 

We are giving credit to our last piece of 
copy before Christmas for keeping us busy 
up to the last minute. Our plan was to 
notify the public that we had made ar- 
rangements to have several salesmen from 
the jobbing houses or manufacturers sta- 
tioned at our store with their trunks of 
jewelry. 

This we did and were able to have three 
complete lines represented for the last three 
days. That the advertisement was read we 
know, because a number of customers 
asked by telephone or when they called 
whether we had the jewelry representatives 
with us. We were able to use these men 
in many ways and make many sales out of 
their trunks that we otherwise might have 
lost or we would have been compelled to 
sell less expensive articles. Our salesmen 
friends assured us that it paid them. We 
know that it paid us, so the experiment was 
successful. 





Progressiveness is the watchword of the 
age. The first thing to do, therefore, is to 
read your trade paper. 
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Pertaining to jewelry and kindred lines and 
culled from retail jewelers’ newspaper adver- 
tisements im various territories. 











“THERE are times to economize,” but cer- 

tainly not when you are buying a 
watch. A poor watch may be very pretty to 
look at, but when it comes to giving you the 
correct time the trouble starts. It is more 
essential that the works should be good 
than the case, as the case is only a thing 
of beauty. If you are contemplating buy- 
ing a watch, let us, with our experience 
and practical knowledge, assist you, and 
you will not be sorry for the counsel. The 
prices are moderate. Dean Jewelry Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


x * x 


Business people and “brain fag.” Ever 
go home at night, completely worn out and 
“mind weary?” Perhaps some of that 
feeling is due to eyestrain. Eyestrain 
causes brain-fag. Brain-fag lowers your 
efficiency and affects your health. Right 
glasses correct this condition, giving com- 
fort and satisfaction that you cannot ap- 
preciate until you wear them. Let our 
scientific examination determine whether 
glasses will benefit you. F. Pieper, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

x * * 

Market “tips.” “Inside information” is 
often eagerly sought in the stock market; 
but today in the merchandise marts it 
needs no “inside tip” to convince wise 
buyers of the upward trend of prices. 
From diamonds to alarm clocks there are 
actual or threatened advances all along the 
line; therefore, buy now. We are in posi- 
tion to meet your every want. Wedding 
invitations and announcements. Fine sta- 
tionery and visiting cards. W. B. Wilcox, 
Utica, N. Y. ' 

* * * 

If you wish to talk watches, come here. 
If you just wish to see and ask watch 
questions—come here. Or for any other 
watch reason at all—come here. We ex- 
pect to have to convince you before we 
sell you. Wouldn’t have it any other way, 
anyway, if we could. Like to show you 
our watches, even if we don’t sell. Be- 
cause anyone that sees can’t forget. Four 
of the world’s leading movements are what 
we have to show you and talk about. We 
repeat—have a look. V. Lay Phillips, 
Smyrna, Del. 

* *k ox 

Young man! Wake up. Spring is here. 
Come in and buy a diamond for your 
dear. If you buy it of us you'll have no 
cause to regret. - But you’ll take the wed- 
ding ring too. Ill bet. F. J. Arnoys, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS IN 


ABALONE BLISTER PEARL JEWELRY 


Gold and Sterling 


Exquisitely colored pearls in a great variety of blue, green, red and violet combina- 
tions. Something quite out of the ordinary. A profitable addition to any jeweler’s stock. 





F ebruary f 1917. 











There is no special 
order foo large or 
foo small for us to 
Nandle. 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS, PROMPT 
WORK and MODERATE COST. 


EEL AEROR.S TLL AR ORT cea, 





TRY US 


FRED BLAUER & Co. 
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way MA. ge ARS —_ and Garnet Jou, ~~ ey ; 
Established 1871 5 NO. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE BARBER JEWELRY MFG. Co. 
36 Gold St., New York 
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~ JLTIEGLER & C0. 


Wholesalers of everything 
that is best in Staples 
and Novelties in 


GOLD, GOLD FILLED 


DIAMOND SET 
JEWELRY 








31 North State St., Chicago | 
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ESTABLISHED 1892. 


The Morrison and Company’s 
1917 Illustrated Catalogue 


FULL OF BARGAINS 
i for mailing. 
» We hist THE BEST aa 
at positively THE LOW 
ICES. 
Pe want every Jeweler and 


“ye "4 
Optician to have on 
if; you desire to save money 


on your purchases, write for our 
Catalogue today and be con- 


vinced. 


MORRISON AND COMPANY 


s to Gordon & Morrison, 
ee. Jewelers and Opticians 


210-212 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 
“The Most Reliable and Lowest 
Price House in America. 

































Manipulation of Steel in Watch Work 


By JOHN J. BOWMAN 
Reduced Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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Outside Competition Is Battling for 





Your Trade 


Are You “Holding the Fort” by Progressive Methods? 


a progress has been made in hard- 
ware stores both in store arrangement 
and in the acquisition of side lines since the 
Civil War. “In those days,” according to 
Hardware Age, “the average hardware store 
had never known a showcase or a well 
trimmed window, his stock of tools was 
never sampled and the trade-marks were 
buried under a layer of dirt and dust. Cut 


glass, ehina or silverware was never . 


thought of as a salable side line for the 
hardware dealer. ‘Bill was no durned 
jeweler, and he was proud of it. He 
opined that ‘show cases wuz all right for 
wimmen, but his wuz a man’s store.’ Per- 
haps if Bill had not been ‘so sot in his ways’ 
his widow might have taken life a little 
easier after his death.” But what a dif- 
ference has been wrought by the passing 
years !” 

Here is a comprehensive display of sil- 
verware and clocks and the interesting fea- 
ture about it is the fact that it is not in 
a jewelry store nor is it the jewelry sec- 
tion of a department store, but a real 
hardware emporium! Yes, I was quite as 
much surprised as you when I came across 
it recently. 

See the cut glass display in the picture? 
This is also part of a hardware establish- 
ment. Is not this a warning to steam up? 

Grumbling or complaining about the 
other fellow will not get you anything, but 





A D it ever occurred to 
you how many suitable 


gifts of real value and appro 
priateness could be ubtained 


in a Hardware store? 


We trust you will scan 
through the following pages" 
and in doing so, we believe 
you will find that you can 
make Christmas of 1915 one 
long to be remembered by 
the ones to whom you make 


gifts. 


| 











planning and creative ability will. 
now now to meet this kind of competition ; 
plan now to prevent the thrifty housewife 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 


Plan 


for her silverware whether it be plated or 
nine hundred and twenty-five thousandths 
fine; plan now to make her buy her dining 





A HARDWARE STORE'S DISPLAY OF CRYSTAL WARE. 


from buying her house clock in a hardware 
store; plan how to make her come to you 











FOR MOTHER 


Aluminum Ware. 
Fireless Cookers. 
Bread Boxes. 
Ramekins. 


Casseroles. 


Food Cutters. 
Chinaware. 
Guernsey Ware. 
Coffee Precolators. 
Roasters. 
Carvers. 


Embroidery Scissors. 


Crumb Trays. 
Silverware. 

Cut Glass. 
Rosette L[rons. 
Vacuum Bottles. 
Electric Heaters. 








HOLIDAY ADVERTISEMENTS USED BY HARDWARE DEALERS TO COMBAT THE EFFECT OF JEWELERS CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING, 


room cut glass requisites from you. Re- 
member that word “requistte”’’ and dwell 








FOR FATHER 


Tool Cabinets. 
Fishing Tackle. 
Thermos Bottles. 
Refrigerator Baskets. 
Bicycles 

Pocket Cutlery. 
Flash Lights. 
Tennis Goods. 
Brass Cuspidors. 
Razors. 

Golf Clubs. 
Hunting Cuvats. 
Gun Cases. 
Hunting Knives. 
Shot Guns. 
Target Rifles. 
Safety Razors. 
Auger Bit Sets. 
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upon it in your advertising of silverware 
and cut glass. These pictures are a visual- 
ized lesson which ought to spur the aver- 
age jeweler on to make a greater effort. 
Present methods may be good but they 
must be improved to keep pace with the 
swiftly moving, ever-changing current of 
business. 

Study the hardware dealer’s method of 
advertising. Note what he is featuring. 


Get his catalog, if he has one. Observe his 





DRESS JEWELRY 


Pearl and enamel, two and three piece 
sets—shirt studs, cuff links, and vest 
buttons—for full dress and Tuxedo. 


$2.50 to $10.00 


MANHATTAN DRESS “PERFECT” 
DRESS SHIRTS VESTS DRESS TIES 











Fic. 1.—ADVERTISEMENT OF A HABERDASHER. 


methods of displaying goods and his meth- 
ods of “storing” stock, which must be 
efficient, because of the multitudinous items 
which he must handle. Study the quality 
of his stock and his prices and then you 
will know how to proceed intelligently. The 
mail order house generally issues a large 
catalog and it is no great job to get hold 
of one to study it thoroughly in order to 
be familiar with its methods. The depart- 


A 








DIAMONDS 
In Artistic Mountings 


. Jewelry Store presents a particularly 
interesting collection of diamonds of fine 
color and quality. They, may be seen mounted 
in original designs that will not be repeated, 
or if desired the loose stones “may be selected 
and gifts will be created to suit the personality 
of the recipient. 
An importation from Switzerland of the new very 
ds and 


small watches of platinum set with diamon 
mounted on black moire ribbon. 


Newly exquisite bar pins and brooches of platinum 
lace work and diamonds. 


Diamond pendant earrings in designs similar to 
most in vogue at the opera, each pair suf- 
ficiently differert to be individual. 
IAMOND necklaces, diamond collars, diamond lorgnons, 
diamond little finger rings, diamond engagement rings, dia- 
ing iamond small pins, diamond lavallieres, 
diamond scarf pins, diamond cuff links. 


A CHOICE selectién of pearl necklaces at 
| reasonable prices. 
Main floor, Old Building, Motor Entrance at 10th St. 











Fic. 2.—DEPARTMENT STORE’S CONSERVATIVE 
DIAMOND ADVERTISEMENT. 


ment stores, which have given jewelers per- 
haps too much concern sometimes, can 
also be competed with now much more ad- 
vantageously than in the past, because we 
know their cost of doing business and their 
v-eaknesses. 

It is time to close up shop, however, take 
your gun and start tracking bears in the 
woods if you are going to let the seller 
of door knobs and screws and nails “beat 
you to it” in the selling of wares, in the 
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sale of which you are (or ought to be) 
much more capable. “Artist and artisan” 
is your legitimate title. You must be 
worthy of that distinction if you are to 
succeed. The public passes its verdict 
mercilessly on every business concern that 
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tematizer, an organizer and a “harmonizer” 
of men, “success” will be blazoned forth 
in brilliant letters over the front of your 
establishment. Success is worth fighting 
for, not simply because of the acquisition 
of wealth, but for the satisfaction and ex. 





SILVERWARE AND CLOCK DISPLAY MADE BY A HARDWARE DEALER. 


opens its doors and the verdict is based 
on the ability of the personality behind 
the business. If you are a salesman, a mer- 
chandiser, an advertiser, a constant student 
of the public’s whimsical desires, a sys- 
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Wrist Watches {| 
s 
No gift is more acceptable to the woman } 
of refinement. Splendid assortments await you f 
here. ; 
At $6.75—Gold-filled wrist watches, war- ‘ 
ranted ten years; convertible bracelet; 10-jew- 4 
eled miovement. . 
At $9.50—Gold-filled wrist- watches, war- } 
ranted ten years; 7-jeweled; lever movement. # 
Same watch with 15-jeweled movement, octagor, shape, | 
at $11. | | : 
1 At $12.50—Gold-filled wrist watches, war- {] 
3 ranted 20 years movement; 7 jewels. ; 
f) At $17—Solid gold wrist watches; 10 karat, — 
4 7-jeweled lever movement. f 
AI Other wrist watches (in silver, f 
5 PAP gold-filled and solid gold), $5.50 te f 
‘ i] $35.00. f 
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Fic. 3—ANOTHER DEPARTMENT STORES ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


hilaration that come with the joy of win- 
ning. 
* * * 


Fig. 2 is not the announcement of a 
jeweler, but one used by a high class de- 
partment store, and as we all know there 
are department stores and department 
stores. This advertiser’s methods are hon- 
est and so-are his merchandising methods. 
One could scarcely find a more conserva- 
tive advertisement. 


x * * 


The jeweler must watch closely every 
effort by outside competition to lure away 
his trade. The advertisement, illustrated 
by Fig. 1, which appeared in a New York 
daily newspaper Jan. 5, in a space of 3% 
inches, double column, was used by a hab- 
erdasher. Note his prices—$2.50 to $10— 
by no means suggestive of the much im- 
mortalized Christmas jewelry which turns 
green in the Spring. 

This merchant is undoubtedly enterpris- 
ing and must be given credit for his busi- 
ness acumen. 

It is up to the jeweler to advertise dress 
jewelry more vigorously, more fascinatingly 
and more attractively. The great trouble is 
that jewelers have not yet learned that it 
is absolutely necessary to use newspaper 
space continuously throughout the year. 
Outside competition sees this weakness and 
profits by it. 

We are now in the midst of the opera 
season when dress jewelry can be feattired 
advantageously. The business is here and 
perhaps reigns more supreme than it ever 
did before, so why not go after it? 

How will you meet this kind of competi- 
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tion? Try this kind of copy in the form 
of a newspaper announcement : 








Dress Jewelry 
of Distinction 








“tygeabeper ti cuff links, shirt 

studs and vest buttons for full 
dress and Tuxedo—in rich, quietly- 
impressive designs that symbolize 
the refined gentleman. Buy jewel- 
ry from a reliable jeweler, who 
Knows what he sells you. 


Shun shoddy clothes 
and shoddy jewelry. 


A “Correct Dress Card” will be dis- 
tributed to patrons with our compli- 
ments. 


JEWELER & CO. 
412 Main St. 
Phone 60 Main. 











4 SUGGESTION FOR COPY TO COMBAT THE 
ILABERVDASHER ’S ADVERTISEMENT ON 
PAGE 200. 


Fig. 2 is another department store’s ad- 
vertiseauent, featuring wrist watches. No 
one can deny that it is well illustrated. 
Price comparisons, moreover, are lacking. 

The purpose of this article is to dem- 
onstrate the need of renewed effort on the 
part of every jeweler. Jewelers have been 
accused for years of bemg inefficient mer- 
chants, the claim being de that they are 
good vatchmakervs and artisans and not es- 
sentially storekeepers. This may have been 
true at one time, but that time has gone 
forever. 

The writer, in his investigations, has 
learned that some of the best merchandisers 
and advertisers are to be found right here 
in the jewelry industry. Many jewelers 
have learned to do business at a cost less 
than 30 per cent. and this is more than can 
be said of retailers in many other lines. 
It is not unusual now for department stores 
to do business at as high a cost as 35 per 
cent. or more. I know one concern whose 
cost of doing business, in its special line, 
is 45 per cent. The business is being made 
to pay on volume. 

Retail jewelers have learned how to ad- 
vertise and how to departmentize their 
stores. Improvements are being made in 
their accounting systems, and all told, the 
jeweler has some very effective business 
ammunition. He recognizes the remarkable 
evolution going on in business. 

Therefore, the thing to do is to profit by 
this knowledge—do more and better adver- 
tising. 








Albert B. Stone, who has been located 
at Boonville, N. Y., with Charles J. Lewis, 
has decided to engage in business at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., where he‘ has purchased 
a store. 
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Timely Suggestions on Advertising and Merchandising for 
Wide-Awake Retailers. 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 


To Make the Most of Valentine’s Day 


Y OUR sales during February should be 

increased, because February affords 
you three exceptional selling occasions: 
Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s Day and Wash- 
ington’s Day. 

Valentine’s Day above all should be fea- 
tured strongly, because of the number of 
gifts which the public may be educated into 
giving. What is known as trinkets will sell 
best on this occasion. These should be very 
reasonably priced and suitable not only for 
presentation purposes, but as prizes for all 
kinds of indoor pastimes, such as card par- 
ties, etc. 

Offer a Prize for the Best Dancer or Best 
Skater. 

Offer a trophy cup as a prize for the best 
skater, or the best dancer, whichever you 
choose in your town. Display this in your 
show window with an attractive show card. 
Announce your offer in the newspaper and 
use an advertising space of not less than 
six inches, double column. Of course, your 
name should be on the trophy cup as the 
“John Jeweler Trophy” and the advertising 
which you will secure will be valuable and 
lasting. ' 

A well known firm in the west, as will 
be described in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
donated a trophy cup, some time ago, which 
was awarded to the concern making the 
most attractive window display in the home 
town during a certain week. This, too, was 
an excellent form of advertising. 

Remember that gift giving is associated 
with human affection, and Valentine’s Day 
is a day on which lovers are supposed to 
pledge their troth. Here is a suggestion for 
a newspaper ad, circular letter or post card: 

“St. Valentine’s Day is sweetheart’s day. 
What will you give? An inexpensive gift, 
correctly chosen will be appreciated. It 
takes time and ability to select gifts which 
are worthy, rich in appearance and low 
priced. Such gifts are to be found in our 
establishment. To see them is to buy them. 
Dainty little trinkets and at very low prices. 

“For your boy or best girl you can also 
secure a gift from this selection at a price 
as low as $ 

The above text would be particularly ef- 
fective on a post card bearing a large red 
heart symbolical of the day. 

Many jewelers relax after the Christmas 
season, feeling that there is nothing to be 
done until the wedding season approaches. 
Did it ever occur to you that the depart- 
ment store’s success is attributed to the 
fact that it keeps everlastingly after it. The 
department store has an advertising pro- 
gram for every month in the year, and the 
jeweler must devise a similar program, 
otherwise he will fall behind. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has published a 
complete merchandising program for every 





month in the year, and wise subscribers 
have already filed these carefully away in 
their scrap books. 

It is well for you to know what depart- 
ment stores do, so that you can be on the 
defensive or take the initiative in starting 
something which will help you to meet their 
form of competition effectively. 


To Profit by the Department Store’s 
Advertising. 


During the coming month of February 
the department store features furniture 
sales, housefurnishing lines, clearance sales, 
first showing of Spring lines and silver- 
ware sales. Read the department stores’ 
ads. When you see a furniture sale adver- 
tised you can advertise a special sale of cut 
glass or silverware, or similar dining room 
requisites to go with the new furniture. 
This is creative work and will bring in the 
people and increase your profits. 

W ith the first showing of Spring lines you 
can advertise new jewelry designs on mod- 
els in your show windows. The feature 
you must he particularly careful about ts 
the silverware sale. If you do no advertis- 
ing at all and let the department stores 
shout silverware to the purchasing public, 
you have no grunt coming if the department 
store carries off all the business. To win 
a battle one must fight. 

Read the article “How to Sell More Sil- 
ver,” published in the storekeeping depart- 
ment issue of Jan. 24. 

If you are located in Louisiana or Ala- 
bama, besides considering the holidays al- 
ready mentioned you will also have to take 
into consideration Mardi Gras. By antici- 
pating all these holidays you will be pre- 
pared, and preparation means: better busi- 
ness. 


To Stimulate March Business 


During the month of March department 
stores conduct their formal Spring open- 
ings, pre-Easter sales, house cleaning sales, 
dress goods sales, and show Spring lines 
of goods. “Baby Week” is also celebrated 
quite extensively by many large stores dur- 
ing this month, and right here is an op- 
portunity for you to conduct a baby voting 
contest, which has frequently been described 
in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

This is a contest that does not infringe 
the lottery laws, is perfectly legitimate in 
every way and does not need to detract 
from the dignity of any business. 

The chief days to remember during 
March are St. Patrick’s Day, which allows 
broad scope for advertising novelties, and 
March 21, the first day of Spring. On all 
these occasions do not fail to feature the 
birth stone for the current month. 

The department store merchandising and 
advertising calendar has been perfected 
after many years of experience. A leading 
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store may set the pace and others will fol- 
low. A sale which has become a fixture, like 
the white goods sale and furniture sale, is 
planned months in advance, as are almost 
all the sales which are exploited by the 
higher grade stores. Clearances are con- 
ducted at certain periods by the store re- 
gardless of other events. Certain depart- 
ments must be cleaned up and they are 
cleaned up. Weather interferences are 
serious, but cannot be avoided, although the 
weather man is being consulted more and 
more as to the possibilities. 


To Issue Valentine Day Booklet. 
The original size of the booklet illus- 
trated below was 3% x 53% inches. The 
cover pages were of a fine quality of buff 
paper with a heart-shaped device printed 
in red in the upper part of the front cover, 
the firm’s trade-mark being embossed on 
















OOD old Bishop 
ic, Valentine would be 
mightily pleased if 
he could see the 
ever increasing hold 
his day has on the 


affections of people to- 
-day, both old and young. 


The gushing sentimen- 
tality and crude, would-be 
humorous caricatures of a 
few) years ago have follow- 
ed ft “upholstered” and 
vari-colored “paper em- 
broidery” of an earlierday 
into the limbo of things 
we would like to forget. 





INTRODUCTORY PAGE. 


this. The red heart made a good back- 
ground for the trade-mark, which stood out 
conspicuously. The inside pages were of 
a lighter buff color with designs and text 
printed in photographic brown. An over- 
lapping cover page of the booklet bore the 
title, “A Few Suggestions for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day.” The copy was cleverly keyed 
up to the occasion and advertised stationery, 
calendars and a number of novelties 
especially designed for the occasion. Ryrie 
Bros., Toronto, Ont., Canada, who issued 
the booklet, have a very representative sta- 
tionery department. Advertised among 
other things are tally cards for the different 
card games, place cards, dance programmes, 
etc. Pen and ink sketches formed an 
appropriate border for the text, as will be 
seen by a glance at the accompanying illus- 
trations. 
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To Display Gems to Advantage 
The modern thought in correct jewelry 
is that the article of ornamentation shall 
harmonize with the color scheme of the 
costume. Here is a simple way of im- 

pressing this thought upon passersby. 
Make a window display entirely of 
precious and semi-precious gems of a cer- 
tain predominating color. Thus, amber 
and topaz could be used. Divide the win- 
dow into two separate parts. On one side 
group some choice fabric over little dis- 
play forms such as are used in the dry 












A dainty gift, or if preferred, o 
card or ar — either artistically 
illustrated and ring @ verse of 
quotation worth while, or else really 
humorous—is the valentine of now 

e-days. 
These sketches will give you « 
hast) glimpse of « few of the hun. = 
| 









dreds of , suitable valentine gifts to ro 
be had here, each, if so desired, tied f3 ! 
with dainty ribbon on « red heart ue 
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SKETCHES OF VALENTINE NOVELTIES SERVE AS 
A TIMELY BORDER. 


goods store, and lay the amber and topaz 
ornaments on this. The idea is to show 
how the gems complete the sense of color- 
harmony and bring out the best in the 
lights and shades. 

For example, with the amber may be 
used creamy materials, soft shades of 
brown, blue, green, grey and white. In 
each case the soft, golden tones of the 
jewelry will add particular loveliness. On 
this side of the window stand a display 
card saying: 


Harmonious 
In Good Taste 
Chic 


Now on the other side of the window 
arrange a similar display and showing old 
rose, cerise, pink, coral, purple and laven- 
der, and put amber and topaz jewelry with 
this. The effect will be hideous. Let the 
display card back of this display say: 


Inharmonious 
In Poor Taste 
Dowdy 


Some jewelers may feel that they do 
not like to make an ugly showing like 
that described in the second part of the 
window, but sometimes the only way to 
impress upon people the desirable and the 
undesirable, is to show them side by side, 
and perhaps some women who have been 
wearing topaz and amber jewelry with in- 
harmonious colors will realize the folly of 
it and desist. 

An easily arranged window which will 
carry a good point with it, may be made 
in a few moments’ time by leaving the 
same backgrounds and just exchanging the 
cards. This time with the coral, cerise, 
lavender, purple and old rose we will ar- 
range pearls and diamonds, and on the 
other side sapphires on the green, ame- 
thysts on the blue, and in fact any jewelry 
which will not harmonize in color as de- 
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sired. Add a window strip which says: 
“Watch this space tomorrow” 


To-morrow just rearrange the jewels 
with harmonizing colors. Thus, ame. 
thysts will be lovely on the white, corals 
on the green, sapphires on the cream, etc. 

Thoughtful passerby will have the |es- 
son brought home and will say: 

“Which of my jewels am I wearing in a 
wrong way? Do I need something to har- 
monize and bring out the best points in my 
new spring suit?” 

A window display should not only please 
the aesthetic taste, but it should be educa- 
tional as well and it is difficult sometimes 
to teach a lesson without pointing a moral, 


To Meet Department Store Advertising of 
Silverware. 

Here is some co-operative copy which 
is commendable for many reasons. Its 
prime purpose was to prevent purchasers 
of wedding gifts from buying jewelry and 
kindred lines from concerns which are 
careless or unreliable. Silverware, al- 
ways an appreciated wedding gift, is fea- 
tured in the announcement. The advertis- 
ers warn the public in a judicious way 
against the lure of misleading advertising 
and make them realize what care should 
be exercised in purchasing. How to get 
the real thing at the right price is the edu- 
cative function of this announcement. 


The Best Wedding Gift Can 
Be Found in the Jewelry Store. 


NOTHING SEEMS TO SUFFICE QUITE SO WELL 
AS SILVERWARE—AND LASTING SILVERWARE 
OF THE JEWELRY STORE VARIETY. HERE THE 
JEWELRY STORES COME TO OUR AID WITH 
HUNDREDS OF VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS SO 


VARIED AS TO MAKE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE THE 


e 


CHANCE OF DUBMMCATING THE GIFT OF SOME 
OTHER FRIEND, WHILE THE EXQUISITE PAT- 
TERNS WROUGHT IN THE ENDURING AND 
BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS WHICH THE JEWELRY 
STORE CARRIES FULFILL EVERY DEMAND OF 
TASTE AND POCKETBOOK. 

ENTICED BY THE LURE OF FALSE ECONOMY, 
SOME PEOPLE LISTEN TO THE MISLEADING 
STATEMENTS OF CARELESS DEALERS AND PUR- 
CHASE SILVERWARE ON ITS APPEARANCE ONLY. 
LET YOUR WEDDING GIFTS THIS YEAR BE SE- 
LECTED WITH DISCRIMINATION AND WISDOM. 
(sO TO ONE OF THE JEWELRY STORES LISTED BE- 
LOW AND PAY ACCORDING TO THE REAL WORTH 
OF THE ARTICLE YOU BUY. ‘THESE JEWELERS 
WILL QUICKLY SHOW YOU THE ECONOMY IN 
BUYING HIGH-GRADE, JEWELRY STORE SILVER- 
WARE, 





To Announce an “Opening” 

/t 1s with great pleasure we announce 
our removal. to a new and most inviting 
store at—————where we are enabled.to 
display our unusual stock of jewelry to 
far better advantage. 

Established in , tt has always 
been our policy to offer and sell only 

“Good Jewlery” 

With our thorough organization and the 
varied lines of merchandise in all depart- 
ments we can be of practical assistance to 
all intending purchasers. 

We thank our many friends and patrons 
for past kind favors and extend a cordial 
invitation to all to inspect our handsome 
Store at 
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“Cashing In” on Efficient Advertising 





Little Plans That Made the Public Take Notice and Incidentally Increased the Net Profits 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Nat Wildman, Advertising Director of the Castleberg’s National Jewelry Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“TOMMY LANG, who is one of the vet- 
erans on the News advertising staff, 
has always boasted that he was responsible 
for me getting the publicity “bug” in my 
head, but I rather believe it was Slippery 
Jim who can claim the credit. You see, it 
all happened this way. 

I was operating a small jewelry store on 
one of the side streets of Eronoel (that’s 
not its real name) doing a business con- 
sistently small and never really caring very 
much how things went along. ~—Tommy 
and I were close friends and for a long 
time he had been “plugging” me on the 
idea of advertising—and I might add— 
without success. I simply “couldn’t see it,” 
that was all there was to it, and Tommy 
had almost given me up as hopeless when 
one day Eronoel was astounded by an an- 
nouncement that Slippery Jim, one of the 
cleverest “pennyweighters” and safe-crack- 
ers in the east, was headed for our “neck 
o’woods” and that there was a big reward 
out for his capture. To be perfectly frank, 
[ didn’t take the thing seriously—probably 
if I had I might have been a little more 
cautious in closing my shop two nights 
later. 

At any rate, the following day the papers 
came out with flaring articles explaining 
in detail how Slippery Jim had pulled the 
trick again by looting my safe and escaping 
with almost its entire contents. I can recall 
now how dreadful it all was—my stock 
was only partially covered by insurance— 
and I was on the verge of a complete ruin. 
But (a little soft music please, professor) 
here’s where Tommy came upon the scene! 

“Jack,” he said, “now’s the time to start 
to advertise; let’s begin at once, I’ll give 
my services absolutely free, and we'll see 
if we can’t build this old business bigger 
and stronger than it ever was.” At first, 
I thought he was out of his senses—but like 
a drowning man reaching out for the last 
straw, I finally agreed to let him see what 
he could do—on the following conditions: 

I was to put aside an appropriation of 
$500 for my entire year’s expenditure, and 
after that time if my business had not gone 

per cent. above the previous year, 
Tommy was to come to work for me for 


six months absolutely without remunera- 


tion. 


One of our first acts was to publish an 


advertisement with a caption somewhat 
like this: . 


“Slippery Jim’ Has Stolen Our 


Jewelry, But He Can’t Steal 
Our Reputation!” 


and elaborated on the thought that we had 
built our reputation by 20 years of fair 
dealing and honest merchandising and that 


it would take more than the workings of a 
crafty thief to demolish it. The effect of 
that one announcement was instantaneous— 
confidence had been stimulated—and a big 
percentage of the townsfolk came in to 
“sympathize” with me and assure me of 
their good will. Tommy, God bless him, 
was right on the job and made up his mind 
he was going to “cash in” on this demon- 
stration. With this in mind, we displayed 
that of our stock which the robber had left 
behind, re-marked it at prices that were sure 
to appeal, and our first day’s business was 
just a little less than $450, 

That was the beginning and we then de- 
cided to analyze the business thoroughly, 
to determine what it needed most and how 
we could spend our $500 most profitably 
to effect the restoration. My first thought 
was that before I should advertise to bring 
the public intv my place of business, the 
store itself should be sufficiently inviting to 
make them want to come back. Accord- 
ingly, I rearranged my stock to its best 
advantage, brightened up the walls with a 
little pale blue paint and placed a palm or 
potted plant here and there to give a 
“homey” atmosphere to the place. I then 
directed attention to my windows, because 
Tommy said, they were the “mirrors” that 
reflected the “personality” of my store. 
“Make them neat, imposing and attractive, 
and it’s a ten to one shot that passersby 
will know your store presents pretty much 
the same appearance!” Fifty dollars was 
to be spent in parts during the year when 
occasion demanded to give “tone” to our 
windows and the various displays that we 
had in mind. There remained $450 to be 
distributed among all the dozens of other 
different media and we decided to appor- 
tion it in this way: Three hundred dol- 
lars to be spent in the two daily papers, 
$100 for direct mail matter and $50 for 
incidental expenditures, such as advertise- 
ments in programmes and other publica- 
tions of a worth-while nature. 

We decided to intensify our publicity by 
concentrating our appeal to that element of 
the purchasing public that we knew by ex- 
perience to be our most logical customers. 
Our thought was to subdivide this appeal 
into two parts; emphasizing primarily 
“sentiment as applied to the wearing of 
jewelry,” and secondly, “thrift as applied 
to the investment value of diamonds.” 
Having decided upon this, we focused our 
attention upon our schedule for the year 
and inasmuch as the bulk of our allotment 
was to go into newspaper advertising, we 
arrived upon a regular insertion of an ad 
of uniform size to be run once a week for 
the year except during the months of 
April, June and December, when we were 


to use additional space to take care of ihe 
Easter, wedding and Christmas business, 
respectively, that we had a right to expect 
at those seasons. We decided definitely 
not to break the continuity of our weekly 
advertisements under any conditions, as we 
knew that if we did the momentum we 
had already attained would be suspended 
and its effect lost. 

Having thus mapped out our schedule, 
the only thing left to consider was the sub- 
stance of the advertising copy which we 
were to use. 

In January we were to run “A January 
Sale of Christmas Left Overs,” in Feb- 
ruary “Alarm Clocks for Dreary Morn- 
ings’ were to be featured; March brought 
us face to face with thoughts of Master 
gift-giving; April a sale of popular priced 
diamond rings; May advertising played up 
the graduation gift idea; June heralded 
weddings, and so on right down the line— 
each month directing timely attention upon 
one specific event. In that way all of the 
different departments of my business. be- 
came known with telling effect. Our win- 
dow displays were in accord with our news- 
paper publicity and showed the articles that 
were being advertised. 

In providing for direct mail matter we 
adhered closely to a selected list of 1,000 
names to which we addressed a piece of 
printed matter five times during the year, 
using a penny stamp on each occasion. 
This cost us $50 and we had $50 left for 
envelopes, and a special holiday announce- 
ment that we sent out at Christmas time. 
The big manufacturers, especially the 
watch people, responded willingly to our 
request for little pamphlets and other forms 
with our name printed thereon which we 
used for circularizing purposes on the other 
occasions, 

In this connection I want to say that too 
many jewelers underestimate the benefits to 
be derived from taking advantage of all 
the different trade helps and advertising 
data that these big companions issue 
throughout the year. It is hard to esti- 
mate just how much good they did my 
business, 

That’s about all I can say right now—ex- 
cept that the first year after I began to ad- 
vertise my receipts showed a net increase 
of over 100 per cent. Since then I’ve been 
gauging my annual appropriation on a 
basis of 6 per cent. of the gross sales of 
the previous year and my business has 
grown proportionately. 

Tommy is still holding down his job on 
the News and never fails to remind me 
that he deserves the credit for showing me 
how far we could go on our first $500 ap- 
propriation. 
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It’s a Case That Will 
Guide You Right 








Nothing speculative about a WADSWORTH 25-YEAR 
PILOT CASE. The knowledge gained by years of expe- 
rience in case making goes into every one. The very 
name of Wadsworth is a guarantee to dealer and 
consumer. 


p>, 
“Lop 


The PILOT is the very best case on the market for the 
money. The profit is there for you and the consumer's 
satisfaction is a certainty. Ask the man who uses one. 


Wadsworth Watch Case 


Factory: Dayton, Kentucky 


NEW YORK 
15-17-19 Maiden Lane 





CHICAGO 
Columbus Building 


Co. 
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Wheel and Pinion Cutting 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt. 
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UITE frequently watchmakers are re- 
quired to supply new wheels or 
pinions for certain watches of imported 
make, discontinued movements, or an- 
tiques; for which it is impossible to obtain 
regular stock material of any kind. Usually 
the watchmaker is obliged to send the job 
to some trade-shop which makes a specialty 
of cutting wheels and pinions to order, and 
quite often considerable time passes before 
the job is returned. Did it ever occur to 
you, brother watchmaker, that you spend 
almost enough time writing out your in- 
structions concerning the job, packing and 
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maker. Referring to Fig 1, A is a frame 
which may be made of brass or steel. The 
projection at F may be made to fit into 
the tool-post of your slide-rest. Bl and 
B2 are male centers made of ‘steel about 
% inch in diameter and having 60°: points 
to fit into the ends of the fly cutter arbor 
shown at D. The fly cutter arbor is made 
of steel, 44 inch in diameter and 1% inches 
in length, having a threaded collar at the 
lower end. 

A small hole should be drilled trans- 
versely through the arbor at the intersec- 
tion of the collar. The hole should be of 
the proper size to take the fly cutters, 
which may be made of steel rod about .100 
of an inch in diameter. With this arrange- 
ment the cutter may be held firmly in place 
by means of the threaded collar. An ex- 
cellent method for making fly cutters is to 
make a 10° taper mill of the same size 
stock as our cutter arbor and mount the 
taper mill in our cutter arbor attachment, 
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unpacking, to do the job yourself if you 
were properly equipped for same? It is 
hoped the following lines will prove in- 
structive to the watchmaker who wishes to 
perfect himself in his trade. 

Assuming that a new train wheel is re- 
quired: if we have the old wheel we can 
usually obtain the necessary dimensions, 
and the number of teeth required. As 
most brass wheels are cut with a fly cutter, 
our first operation will be to select or 
make a suitable fly cutter. Usually fly 
cutters are mounted in a special arbor. 
The writer uses a very practical attach- 
ment which can be made by the watch- 


1. 


using a 60° female center at B2 and using 
our pulley E to drive the taper mill. Hav- 
ing a piece of steel of the required size 
for our fly cutter secured in our lathe- 
chuck, we can mill the end of stock as 
shown at B in Fig. 2. 

If we do not at first obtain the proper 
curve to fit the teeth in the wheel we wish 
to duplicate, then we may raise or lower 
the taper mill as required until the proper 
curve is produced to cut a new wheel hav- 
ing the same tooth curve as the old wheel 
has. The end of the stock should also be 
milled with the taper mill. By using the 
above described method we can produce a 


fly cutter having ample chip clearance on 
the sides and the end, and after hardening 
and tempering the fly cutter, we may grind 
the cutting face and lap the slides and the 
end. Our next operation will be to turn 
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a blank disc of hard rolled brass of the 
proper diameter and thickness. 

The blank disc should be stoned per- 
fectly flat and within .002 of an inch of 
the required thickness of the finished 
wheel. Before removing from the lathe we 
should drill a small hole in the center; 
about .008 of an inch will be large enough. 
We can then lay off the spaces between the 
arms of the wheel by means of a pair of 
dividers and a small steel rule. The spaces 
may then be sawed out with a very fine 
saw. Remount the brass disc on a cement 
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chuck, using the small hole previously 
drilled, with which to center the disc. The 
cement chuck should be of the same diame- 
ter as the wheel blank to properly rein- 
force the wheel blank while cutting the 
teeth. The fly cutter should be set exactly 

n “the line of centers,” and is usually run 
at a high speed. With the index plate and 
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V. T. F. Watch Glasses 
Standard the World Over 





The best for quality 
The most perfect for finish 


The most dependable for size 





Can be bought in every distributing center 
in the United States 





Hammel, Riglander & Co. 
IMPORTERS New York, U.S. A. 
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This Is the Time 


when quality counts 
in a mainspring 


U.S.R.—The Mainspring of 
Minimum Breakage 


U.S.R.—The Best Main- 
spring at Any Price 
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ONE DOZEN 


MPERITE@ 


TRADE MARK 


MAIN SPRINGS 


FO ir 
ALL AMERICAN MOVEMENTS 
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\ A New Name—an old method. 


The best Steel—drawn, tempered, polished, gauged and finished by hand—not by 
machinery. | | 

Made by the piece—not by the mile. 

Packed in Individual Rust Proof Envelopes. 

Your jobber sells them for $12.00 per gross. If not, write to 





Hammel, Riglander & Co. 
47-49 Maiden Lane New York, U. S. A. 
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There Is Plenty of Business in Sight 


for those who go after it. We want to help you get your share of it by supplying you with everything 


you need in Tools, Materials, Jewelers’ Supplies and Optical Goods. 
Prompt Shipment and guarantee satisfaction. 


E.& J. S. CO. WATCHMAKER’S LATHE MOTOR USE THE PERFECT E.4&J.S. CO. EYE GLASS MOUNTING 


A compact motor of real merit. Five speeds controlled from front 





of bench. Can be used with either direct or alternating current. AERATED . ° | 
than th tershaft. Complete with / 
Rhevstat, 8 a” tee’ be ern "alin deot TR gm place Sanitary Rock- All Prices 6 O Discount for Cash 


of Hand Control, $1.50 extra. ing Guards 





We stock only the best quality, make 
The E. & J. Swigart Co. 





THE NEW E. & J. S. CO. EYE GLASS 


Mounting with Sanitary Rocking Guards 
that automatically conform to the shape 
of the nose. Price, each, 85c.; per doz., $9. 


THEY SATISFY 

















Assortments Every Watchmaker Should Have 


fe 
USEFUL 
NOVELTY 





6 GROSS 


TIMING WASHERS, 
BEST QUALITY. 
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Full Size : S a i ~~ < itl 
CALENDAR Ee a Mil A Mh Ht ni i" 
Fountain Pen Clip No. 224 
shows every day in Assortment in oak box, $1.50 
> wees. . Ereee, Twelve sizes and weights; time effect on watch plainly 
Per doz., 75c. marked. 


We Are Distributors of 
THE EVANS $1.00 FOUNTAIN PEN (SELF-FILLER) 


One dozen lots or less, per dozen....... eceee $8.00 net 
Two dozen lots, per GOZEN.......cceecceeees 7.75 net 
Three dozen lots, per GOZeN........---eeeee 7.50 net 








Advertising Displays Free with all orders. 

















ASSORTMENT NO. 2477 
18 SIZE COMP 


TIMING SCREWS 


42 SECONDS N ONE HOUR. 
a . 


Zz ASSORTMENT NO.2477— 


18 SIZE COMP. 
TIMING SCREWS 


VALUE PER PALA 
* 24 SECONDS IN ONE HOUR. 
ae — 
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ASSORTMENT NO. 2477 


16 SIZE COMP 


ASSORTMENT NO. 2477 


18 SIZE COMP. 










TIMING SCREWS TIMING SCREWS | ij 
66 SECONDS IN ONE | | 90 SECONDS IN ONE HOUR JH 

















ASSORTMENT NO. 2477 


18 SIZE COMP. 
TIMING SCREWS 


138 SECONDS 7" ONE HOUR. : 
s — 


ASSORTMENT NO. 2477 


18 SIZE COmP 
TIMING SCREWS 
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114 SECONDS rf ONE MOUR. , 
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ELGIN ASSORTMENTS 


2477—18s DP. cc cdewonceseteeseeenese 76c 
2478—16s " eee eu eke aewenkeaee 75¢ 
2479—12s - a OO ee rr 75¢ 
2480— 6s 6 = | vineaeesians keedouaweeawesen 75¢ 
2481— 0s o.m. “ Qe eT Cr er rT Tre er 75c 
2482— 0s n.m. “ i a a a a ca aa 75c 
2885— 5/0 Se ee 75c 
2886—10/U ” rT eT re eT Tee 75¢ 


The threads on Elgin balance screws fit most 
American watches of other makes. 


NEW STYLE COIN MOUNTINGS 
SILVER— GOLD FILLED — GOLD 


Gold Filled 

For * 50 Gold Piece pakeeaerdaeie $1.15 Each $2.40 Doz. 
ee. OO) Pen uee — 3.00 “ 
** 10.00 ‘* ”  wbtecukuse — “ 3.00 ‘“ 
** 20.00 * -~ sibeubeaea 2.50 “ 3.00 ” 


We have a complete line of Gold, Silver and 
Filled Coin Mountings 


Our Quick SERVICE MAILING DEPARTMENT will handle your rush orders right and Return THEM 
BY FIRST MAIL. Our OPTICAL GRINDING DEPARTMENT will return your jobs the same day. 
Send orders to us and they will be taken care of in a way that will please you. 


THE E. & J. SWIGART CO., “suitoinc® Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘1 position, we may now cut the 
non in the blank wheel. Do not try to 
cut the full tooth in one cutting; compare 
with the old wheel until the proper depth 
‘s obtained. Two or three cuttings may be 


When we are sure the teeth 


necessary. 
are cut to duplicate the teeth in the old 
wheel, then remove the wheel from the 


cement chuck and boil out in alcohol to 


remove the cement. 

The wheel may then be stoned to proper 
thickness and finished in any manner de- 
sired. The easiest method of finishing the 
wheel is to satin-finish with a fine steel- 
wire lathe brush, using a solution of sal- 
soda and water on the work. Then gild the 
wheel in a Roman coloring solution, rinse 
and dry in sawdust and we will have a 
very acceptable finish. 

In regard to pinions and all steel wheels 
used in watches, we can not use a fly 
cutter advantageously. Such work re- 
quires a multiple-edged cutting tool of the 
proper form for the wheel or pinion we 
wish to cut. Assuming that we have a 
broken pinion to duplicate, we will select 
a suitable pinion cutter for same. If we 
do not have a suitable pinion cutter we 
shall make one. In this connection we 
would advise the watchmaker to have 
blank cutters made up for this purpose. 
Stubb’s steel 54 of an inch in diameter and 
1/16 of an inch in thickness will answer 
for most requirements. The arbor hole 
should be slightly smaller than needed so 
we can fit same closely on our cutter arbor. 
The holes in all pinion and milling cutters 
should fit closely at their center, but mot 
at the outside of the holes. This is done 
so that the cutter may fit flat and true 
against the collar. The rough blank should 
be stoned flat and of even thickness all over 
and the hole in the center fitted accurately 
to our cutter arbor. We should also have 
an arbor chuck for the lathe that will take 
the same size hole as our regular arbor 
chuck. With the blank in our arbor chuck 
we will shape the edge to fit the pinion we 
wish to duplicate. As there are many 
different ways of doing this we will describe 
the most simple method. All we will re- 
quire will be a round face graver and we 
can turn the blank away on each side until 
we produce a form that will fit the pinion 
we wish to duplicate. 

By careful examination with a strong 
magnifying glass we should have no great 
difficulty in producing the proper curve. 
Then we can use our wheel cutting attach- 
ment and mill out the spaces between the 
teeth, For the watchmaker’s lathe we 
would recommend from twelve to twenty 
teeth for pinion cutters. A fine-toothed 
cutter will always cut smoother and with 
less vibration than a coarse-toothed cutter. 
Fig. 3 shows side and front view of our 
Pinion cutter. A shows the proper form 
of hole to fit our arbor chuck. B shows 
the space to be milled out to form the cut- 
ting faces. C shows the approximate form 
of cutter to use for this purpose, and 
which can be varied to suit any special 
requirements. 

When all the spaces have been milled 
out, the cutter may be hardened and drawn 
to a light straw @olor. In hardening mill- 
ing cutters of this class; heat to a cherry 
ted and plunge edgewise in water. In 
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tempering: brighten one side and lay on a 
flat piece of sheet copper and hold over 
a flame so that the heat does not strike 
the cutter directly. Plunge in water as 
soon as the desired color is obtained. 
Then stone the cutter flat on each side and 
it is ready for use. Properly made milling 
cutters should be backed off to produce the 
proper clearance angles. In the watch fac- 
tories, or any place where large quantities 
of pinions are made, this is invariably done. 
However, to back off a cutter properly 
requires a rather expensive attachment for 
the lathe and furthermore, we do not be- 
lieve such an attachment is available for 
the watchmaker’s lathe. The method we 
have described will answer very nicely for 
the occasional job of pinion cutting re- 
quired by the watchmaker. 

We will next turn a piece of steel rod 
the exact diameter of the pinion we wish 
to produce, and it should not ’protrude 
from the lathe chuck any farther than nec- 


60°. 
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essary. With index plate and latch in pos- 
sition we will set our milling cutter exactly 
on “the line of centers” and take a cut 
through the blank. As in the brass wheels, 
do not attempt to form the entire leaf of 
the pinion at one cut. Make two or three 
cuttings and compare with the old pinion 
until we are sure that the correct depth is 
obtained. All shoulders and the length 
should be approximately produced before 
removing from the chuck. Then cover well 
with soap and harden. Heat carefully to 
a cherry red and plunge endwise into water. 
If the soap has been applied properly the 
pinion will be a dull gray color after hard- 
ening and will be easily polished. Place the 
pinion in a small box of white sand and 
draw to a purple or blue color. We can 
finish suitably for ordinary requirements by 
using a small bristle brush and rotten- 
stone on the polishing lathe. If a very fine 
finish is desired we would form a box- 
wood lap to fit between the leaves of the 
pinion and polish with Vienna Lime and 
alcohol. After finishing the leaves we can 
chuck the pinion and finish the shoulders 
to fit, and also obtain the proper end-shake. 
The wheel shoulder should be cupped just 
the same as a balance staff shoulder so 
that it can be staked on to the wheel 
easily. If the ends of the pinion leaves 
require a fine polish it will be best to use 
the pivot polisher. All pinions should have 
the leaves cut and should be finished all 
over as much as possible before removing 
from the chuck. Properly done, we are more 
sure of producing a true pinion in this 
manner. In cutting crown wheels or main 
winding wheels which have two series of 
teeth, we would cut the teeth on the face 
first, and then cut the teeth on the edge. 
The teeth on the face are usually cut radial 
with the center, but at a pre-determined 
angle to mesh properly with the bevel 
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pinion. If we have the old wheel to com- 
pare with our new work we can readily 
make the proper wheel. If the old wheel is 
lost we would have to cut and try to a cer- 
tain extent. In making bevel pinions hav- 
ing a male winding square, the square 
should be produced first, then the proper 
leaves cut and all shoulders finished as 
close as possible before cutting off from 
the stock. In making a bevel pinion hav- 
ing a female winding square, we would 
produce the square by any suitable method, 
then turn up a piece of steel rod and form 
a square on the end, so we can drive the 
bevel pinion blank on tight. Then -the 
léaves may be cut and the shoulders fin- 
ished and we will be quite sure of having 
a true pinion. 

Saw-toothed ratchet wheels, such as are 
used in key-wind watches are very easily 
made. Our first step will be to make a 
blank of the required diameter and thick- 
ness. The diameter should be about 004 
of an inch larger than the finished wheel 
and the thickness should be about .002 of 
an inch thicker to allow for finishing to 
correct size. We can often use an old 
winding wheel for the purpose, but we must 
first anneal the steel soft so that we can 
work same without injuring oyr cutting 
tools. a 

What is known as “water-annealing’” is 
most suitable in this case. Simply heat the 
steel to a dull cherry-red; then take a pinch 
of ‘sawdust and “salt” the piece of steel. 


‘Immediately upon removal from the flame, 


the sawdust will glow red as soon as it 
touches the steel, but at the proper quench- 
ing temperature the sawdust will simply 
char. The steel should be immediately 
plunged into water’ at this stage of 
the process. Steel properly annealed 
in the above manner will be abso- 
lutely soft and very easily worked with any 
cutting tools. Assuming that we have our 
blank properly annealed and sized, our 
next step will be to make a square hole 
in the blank to fit the barrel arbor. This 
may be done with a small square file, but 
a more workmanlike method will be to 
make a suitable square punch with a slight 
taper. Then we can file out the hole to 
the approximate size and use our taper 
punch to finish with. Our next step will 
be to make a cement chuck with a small 
“boss” of proper size to fit into the square 
hole in our blank. The “boss” may be 
made round and should fit closely in the. 
square hole in our blank. The blank is 
next cemented onto our cement chuck and 
we are ready for the cutting operation. 
For this purpose we will use a cutter hav- 
ing an angle of 60° (included angle) and 
having teeth formed on the edge, but not 
on either side. Fig. 4 shows respectively, 
edge-view and top-face view of our 
ratchet-tooth cutter. The cutter should be 
set with the top face exactly on “the line 
of centers.” With the number of teeth 
previously determined, and with the index 
plate and latch in position we can cut the 
teeth to almost the correct depth. We 
should make two cuttings if we wish a 
wheel of nice appearance, although it is 
quite possible to make one cutting answer 
provided we attain the proper depth of 
tooth. When the cutting operation is fin- 





(Continued on page 279.) 
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One of the Earliest Repeaters 





A Graphic Description of the Peculiar Mechanical Features of a Most Interesting Watch. 


ANIEL QUARE, born about 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Paul’ M. Chamberlain, M. E. 


1648, 


probably in Somerset, was admitted 
to the Clockmakers’ Company in 16/1 and 
may have lived in London for some time 
by this date that his ability should have es- 
tablished him worthy of this exclusive 


guild. 


He was a rugged character and 


though he rose to fame and distinction he 
suffered much in the persecution of the 
“Quakers” as his sect was called. He was 
a staunch and important figure in the Society 


of Friends. Dr. 
Williamson, while 
writing the cata- 
logue of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Col- 


lection, dug up 
many interesting 
facts relating to 


him in the archives 
of London. He 
was fined for re- 
fusing, in accord- 
ance with his creed, 
to pay assessments 
for maintenance of 
the clergy, militia, 
etc., and these court 
records fix his resi- 
dences at St. Mar- 
tin-le-Grand in 1676, 
Aldersgate in 1678, 
Lombard St. in 1683, 
and Kings Arms in 
Exchange Alley in 
1685. He was in- 
strumental in pre- 
senting the griev- 
ances of the Friends 
to the commission 
appointed by James 
II in 1686, but was 
again fined in 1689. 
With all the legal 
persecution he was 
as is evidenced by 


each. Quare had a great and remunerative 
reputation. The Duke of Portland’s pri- 
vate accounts cited by Williamson, records 
a gold repeater of £64/10 Jan., 1691, and an- 
other in May of the same year for his 
majesty at £69/17/6. Britter gives among 
newspaper advertisements for lost watches 
several pertaining to Quares, from 1691 to 
1732, with rewards ranging from 2 to 20 
guineas. Among these are given numbers 


726 in 1692 and 4448 in 1732. Examples 


presence of a jewel for the top bearing of 
the verge, however, would place its pro- 
duction to a date subsequent to 1704. The 
workmanship is not as finished as in some 
other Quare examples the writer has ex- 
amined, but bears some characteristic fea- 
tures such as the fastening of the diamond. 
end stone on the balance cock. The bal- 
ance has but the usual one support while 
later ones examined frequently have two 
small feet opposite the main foot for bet- 

ter protection of 











the top pivot, a very 
desirable feature 
which other Eng- 
lish makers did not 
follow though the 
continental makers 
usually made the 
cock as a bridge 
with two symmetri- 
cal feet. 

Inside the dust 
cap is a spring with 
a double inclined 
wedge, bearing 
against the middle 
pin of the locking 
bar which causes 
it to jump to either 
extremity of locked 
or unlocked posi- 
tion when the high 
point is passed. 
Britten notices this 
same device in a 
watch by Graham 
of 1714 as novel to 
him. The cases 
have no hall marks, 








Willard H, Wheeler Collection Now in the Brooklyn Tnstitute of Arts and Sciences. 


popular with royalty, 
the presence of the 


Duchess of Marlborough at the wedding 
of his daughter, and a contemporary letter 
in existence explains the absence of the 
royal family as due only to a parliamentary 


prohibitive statute. 


He was later made 


clockmaker to George I but not till a way 
had been devised obviating his taking the 


oath of allegiance. 


During the latter part 


of his career he took into partnership Ed- 
ward Horseman, a former apprentice. He 


died at Croydon in 


1724 and was buried 


at Bunhill Fields, Finsbury, in the ground 


of the Friends. 


According to Britten, Quare invented the 
repeater about 1680 and when the Rev. Ed- 


ward Barlow 


in 1686 sought a patent, 


Quare, backed by the Clockmakers’ Com- 


pany, opposed the monopoly. 


In March, 


1687, Barlow’s application was refused, the 
King after having used both repeaters giv- 
ing the preference to Quare’s, apparently 
because it required one push piece for the 
hours and quarters and Barlow’s one for 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST REPEATERS. 


of Quare’s watches known to the writer 
are, three in the Morgan Collection now at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
three in Guildhall Museum in London, No. 
7982 about 1710, No. 3208 early 17th cen- 
tury, another 1700-1710 and two Quare and 
Horseman about 1720. Proctor Collection, 
Utica, N. Y., has one about 1711 and the 
Dennison Collection in Manchester, Eng- 
land, has four, of the years 1680, 1690, 
1698, 1700. South Kensington Museum has 
one made before 1686 with one hand and 


a six-hour dial, one in the Czar of Russia’s . 


collecticn by Quare and Horseman, two in 
the collection of Mr. Willard H. Wheeler 
of New York, one No. 4108 about 1711 and 
No. 609, the watch herewith illustrated and 
described. 

While the numbering of movements is 
by no means conclusive it may be some 
indication of order and if Quare numbered 
his watches in the order of production we 
might assume that as No. 726 was adver- 
tised in 1692, this one was made prior to 
that date and subsequent to 1680. The 


not an infrequent 
omission on early 
silver cases, the only 
marks being G. I. in 
the outer case and the number 609 as 
seen in the left hand view in frontispiece. 
On the knob of the pendant is a much 
worn impression which may have been 
some irregular design or may be the 
imprint of the serrated jaw of a vise 
imprinted by some careless repairer. 
The knob is undercut as if to enable 
it to telescope over the pipe of the 
pendant, a device frequently employed by 
the later French and Swiss makers with 
the variation of making the knob much 
longer and thereby reducing the apparent 
length of the pendant. The pendant pipe is 
of brass, which practice is seen also in a 
gold repeater by Mudge half a century 
later. 

The cases are quite well illustrated above. 
The inner case is decorated with 
pierced carvings of scrolls of flowers, par- 
rots, dolphin heads, and a grotesque op- 
posite the pendant. Its dimensions are 2% 
inches by 1% inches including crystal, 
which is held in a split bezel. The outer 
case is pierced with round holes around 
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the edge formed into a drapery design. 
Its diameter is 3/4 inches by two inches 
thick over the crystal. _ The dial is of sil- 
ver with raised and filled numerals, the 
inner portion revolving with the hour 
wheel to be set for the alarm. The wheels 
and pinions of the movement are quite 
regular but appear to have been file cut. 
The potence for carrying the lower pivot 
of the verge is screwed to the top plate and 
the lower bearing is capped with a steel 
dovetail. The bearing for escape wheel 
pivot is dovetailed, giving adjustment. The 
counter potence is an eccentric plug in a 
square foot with turned neck. The top 
pivot of the verge is jeweled and capped. 
All screws have plain heads and none of 
the steel pieces are carved. The pillars are 
turned and cut away where space for the 
train requires. The fusee is cut for chain 
and has visible ratchet. The train is for 
thirty and one-half hours. The second 
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Repeating and Alarm Mechanism. 


wheel is planted .at the centre. The bal- 
ance spring has two coils and is pinned in 
a square hole in the stud. The pillar plate 
is two inches in diameter and the space 
between plates one-half inch. The main 
spring set up is worm and gear. The 
banking of the verge is by top pallet on 
top plate. The “brass edge” is chased 
with the same leaf design on edge and 
around the dial as is shown bordering the 
carving of the inner case. The cannon on 
the hour wheel is hexagonal where the 
hour hand fits, a characteristic practice. 
The hour hand is much more beautifully 
finished than the minute hand, suggestive 
of the latter not being original, it being 
also bushed by brass for the square of the 
cannon pinion. The repeating mechanism 
is shown in Fig. 1, from a photograph, and 
in Fig. 2, a line drawing. 

To follow the workings of this mechan- 
ism it will be necessary to follow the line 
drawing references. Pushing in the pen- 
dant moves the lever A about its pivot B, 
its toothed segment G or rack turns the 
pinion H, winding up a spiral spring in the 
housing I. When the pressure is removed, 
the spring drives the pinion back and with 
it the ratchet-like wheel S which engages 
the pallets N and M which actuate the 
hammers R and Q which strike on a bell 
within the case. The wheel K controls the 
speed by a train terminating in the fly 


Pinion L, the’end of which is pivoted in an 


eccentric bearing capable of adjusting the 
depthing of the pinion so that it shall run 
faster or slower. The wheel K has a 
ratchet and pawl to allow it to stand still 
while the spring is being wound and engage 
when it runs down. 

The hours are struck by the pallet M en- 
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struck are determined by the snail C for the 
hours and the snail F for the quarters. 
When A is pressed in, the distance it can 
travel is determined by the step on the 
snail, shown in the drawing as for two 
o’clock and the ratchet wheel S would be 
wound up enough for only the last two of 
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I‘tc. 2—DRAWING OF REPEATING MECHANISM. 


gaging all or part of the 12 consecutive 
teeth and the quarters by the pallet N, by 
one or all of the three teeth and the last 
three teeth of the 12 acting on N as echo 
beats to distinguish the quarters from the 
hours. 

The number of hours or quarters to be 


the 12 teeth to engage the pallet M. The 
final pressure on A would press against the 
snail and push the arm, to which L is fast+ 
ened, about its pivot at D and cause its end 
E to slip off the asm to which T is fastened 
and drop on the snail F. The step of this 


(Continued on page 279.) 
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Barnum’s Connection with the Clock Business 





Quaintly Told by Chauncey Jerome, in His “History of the American Clock Business,” 


HE connection of Barnum with the 
Jerome Mfg. Co. of New Haven, 
Conn., and the failure of the company have 
been the subject of much speculation to 
the whole world, and has never been clearly 
understood. Barnum claimed that he was 
cheated and swindled by this company, 
robbed of his property and name, and re- 
duced to poverty. But before giving any 
statements, I call attention to the follow- 
ing article taken from the New York Daily 
Tribune of March 24, 1860: 


The Great Show- 
man: P. T. Bar- 
num, “the great 
American  show- 
man,” as he loves 
to hear himself 
called, who  fur- 
nishes more 
amusement for a 
quarter of a dollar 
than any other 
man in America, 
is, we are happy to 
announce, himself 
again. He has 
disposed of the 
last of those vil- 
lainous clock notes, 
re-established his 
credit upon a cash 
basis, and once 
more comes for- 
ward to cater for 
the public amuse- 
ment at the Amer- 
ican museum. To- 
day, between acts 
of the play, Mr. 
Barnum will ap- 
pear upon his own 
stage, in his own 
costly character of 
the Yankee Clock- 
maker, for which 
he qualified him- 
self, with the most 
reckless disregard 
of expense, and 
will give a “brief 
history of his ad- 
ventures as a 
clockmaker, show- 
ing how the clock 
ran down, and 
how it was wound 
up; shadowing 
forth in the same 
the future of the 
museum.” Next 
week the Museum 
will be closed for 
renovation and re- 
pairs, and the week 
after it will reopen 


Issued Nearly 60 Years Ago. 


\ under the popular 
Pr. TT. B. once 
more. 


I will now give the true statement of 
facts and particulars of his connection -with 
the Jerome Mfg. Co., which, however, was 
not his first experience in clock-making. 
Some time before this, he was interested 
in a company located in the town of 
Litchfield, Conn., and, I believe, owned 
about $10,000 worth of stock. They made 
a very popular article which was called 
a marine clock, if I am rightly informed. 
That company failed, and Barnum took 
the stock as security for endorsing and 
furnishing them with cash. I do not sup- 
pose the whole of the effects were worth 
transporting to Bridgeport, although esti- 
mated by him at a large amount. About 
this time Theodore Terry’s clock factory, 
at Ansonia, was destroyed by fire. A large 
portion of the stock was saved, though in 
a damaged condition, much of which was 
worth nothing—the tools and machinery 
being but little better than so much old 
iron. Terry, knowing that Barnum was 
largely interested in real estate in East 
Bridgeport, and anxious to have it im- 
proved, thought he could make a good 
arrangement with him for building a fac- 
tory there for the manufacture of clocks, 
and did so. 

Terry had a large quantity of old clocks 
in a store in New York—many of them 
old-fashioned and unsalable, and thousands 
of these were not worth 50 cents apiece. 
Terry and Barnum now proposed forming 
a joint stock company, putting in their old 
rubbish as stock, and estimating it, most 
likely, at four times its value in cash. 
They built a factory in East Bridgeport 
and made preparations for manufacturing. 

Terry knew 10 times as much about the 
business as Barnum did, and knowing, also, 
that the old stock was comparatively 
worthless, held back while Barnum was 
urging him to push ahead with the manu- 
facturing. Terry made a great bluster, 
saying that he was going to hire men and 
do a great business, while, unknown to 
Barnum, he was trying to sell the stock 
he held in the company. They finally 
cooked up a plan to sell their New York 
store and the Bridgeport factory and ma- 
chinery. if they could, to the Jerome Mfg. 
Co., taking stock in that company for pay, 
and—the Jerome company stock being is- 
sued to the owners of the Terry & Barnum 
stock—thus merge the two companies into 
one. This transaction was made and 
closed without my knowledge (I being at 
the time from the State) although the “old 
man” has had to bear all the blame. As 
I afterwards found out, Barnum told my 
son, the secretary of the company, that 
Terry and Barnum owed about $20,000. 


This was the amount Terry had drawn 
for on the New York store. They made 
a written agreement with the Jerome Mfg. 
Co. to this effect: that our company should 
assume the liabilities of their old company, 
which were stated at $20,000, and Barnum 
was to endorse to any extent for the 
Jerome company. It afterwards proved 
that the entire debts of Terry & Barnum 
amounted to ‘about $72,000, which the 
Jerome company was obliged to assume. 
The great difference in the real and sup- 
posed amount of their indebtedness and 
the unsalable property turned in as stock 
were enough to ruin any company. It is 
a positive fact that the stock of the Jerome 
company was not worth half as much, 
three montns after Barnum came into the 
concern as it was before that time. Some 
of the stockholders did not like to have 
Terry own stock, and Barnum to satisfy 
them, bought him out, paying him $12,000 
in cash. 

It is well known that the Jerome Mfg. 
Co. failed in the fall of 1855, to the wonder 
and astonishment of myself and of every- 
body else. The true causes of this great 
failure have never been made public. I 
myself did not know them at that time, but 
have found them out from time to time 
since, and now I propose to make them 
public, as it has been the general impres- 
sion almost everywhere that Barnum and 
myself were associated in defrauding the 
community. 


I wish to have it understood that I 
never saw P. T. Barnum, while he was 
connected with the company of which I 
was a member, have never seen him but 
once since, and that was in February after 
the failure. About this time law suits 
were being brought against him, and as 
some supposed, by his friends. He was 
called upon, or offered himself as a wit- 
ness, and I believe testified that he was 
worth nothing. The natural effect of this 


testimony was to depreciate the paper 


which his name was on. At the time when 
I saw him, he told me that the Museum 
was his just as much as it ever was, and 
that he received the profits, which had 
never been less than $25,000 and were 
sometimes $30,000 per annum; and yet, 
he was publicly stating that he was worth 
nothing! He also, as I supposed, held 
securities of the Jerome Mfg. Co. to a 
large amount (as I suppose about $100,- 
000) for I know that such papers had been 
in his hands. There were many persons 
who were interested in the revival of the 
business who were in some way flattered 
into the belief that Barnum would re-pur- 
chase the whole clock establishment and 
put them back into the business again. 
Several men were sent by some one to 
examine the property and estimate its 
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Breathe 


Polishing 
Dust! 


You're doing it now- 


But you don’t HAVE to 





Every article you polish contribut wards 
the payment for a 


LEIMAN BROS. Patented 


Polishing Dust 
Collector Got Cotaing 


You might just as well have the outfit, because 
you are only losing the gold now as it is. And then 
your health—just think what that means—are you 
implanting in your system the seeds of some disease 
—are you wilfully disregarding the great danger that 
lurks in the metallic dust of articles resulting from 
polishing operations? Whether you do the polishing 
yourself, or not, means nothing; the dust floats 
around through the air. You breathe it, everyb 
in your place breathes it. You breathe it, everybody 
doubt, and healthy. You won’t notice the injury done 
to your system except in case you should fall sick or 
have a heavy cold, then you will begin to notice it, 
A little prevention now—a clean shop—a neat shop— 
and then more income from the use of the outfit, 
that’s what you get when you buy this Dust Collector, 
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“The Complete Workshop” 


Patented 

all set up and ready to run, just as you see it here. Shipped 
everywhere all complete. This is the shop that you have been 
dreaming about these many years—just go to work the day you 
receive it. , 

It saves floor space, saves time running from one machine to 
another. 

It’s compact—substantial—not a toy—it’s built to stand heavy 


work. 
Get Catalog No. 61— WHAT IT WILL DO 


This complete workshop will do any kind of work for the art- 
ist or artisan metal-worker and for all others making small 
articles of metal, celluloid and other materials. 

It will groom itseli—the powerful suction of air at the buffs 
keeps the machine neat and clean. 

It will prevent the contraction of disease—it is a well known 
deplorable fact that disease germs lurk about wherever the or- 
dinary work of the shop or factory is carried on—not so with 
this self-grooming machine. 

Lastly—if you work in precious metals then the value in the 
precious dust will not only bring back the original cost but cre- 
ate a steady income while the machine is in use. 


Everybody says it’s just the thing for the repairman, the store or small factory—you can’t get any better machines—we have been mak- 
ing machines for jewelers for over 20 years, and we know you can’t get better. It’s made in this form because it’s the way the trade wants 


it. You'll want it. And it has a dust collector on the polishing machine, too! 

In addition to the dust collecting outfit, the drilling machine, which it fitted with a high grade chuck, is capable of 
accommodating a drill from 0 to 5/16. On the underside of the bench and fastened thereto is a pressure blower with the neces- 
sary pipe connections running over to the left-hand side of the bench where arrangements are made to connect the air 
supply to the furnace as shown on the iron stand alongside the bench, or in its piace the sand blast shown underneath the 
furnace may be placed on the top of the stand in place of the latter and connected and used whenever required. The iron stand 
is covered with asbestos and is supplied also with the ingot mold, crucible tongs and a hand blowpipe for soldering. 

You will eventually, no doubt, buy some machinery, so why not get it now in this Complete Outfit? If you buy separate 
machines it means continual extra expense for operation, not to mention the extra first cost. This machine will earn its cost, 
so that the quicker you get it the better. Can be operated from any electric light socket. 
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WORK sesiive P)RILL ‘PRESS 
LEIMACT BRO > 90% < 
- os ON aE ay 
= Co Se BENCHES 1! Get Catalog No. 63 
- =“ | No drill too small—the finest 
B | | Get Catalog No. 62 hair drill for the most accurate 
The new tops can’t crack or work can be used—and up to 
warp—made in strips joined to- 5/16 inch also. 

gether just for that purpose— . ; . 

heat or cold can’t affect them. Supplied With or Without Motor 
Made in one, two, three and .. fn 
four seat sections—legs of iron, coma . both hand and 
* drawers, file pins and arm rests. oot teed so that 
“erivsneo Metal lining of pans has —— BOTH HANDS ARE FREE 

imbedded — filings cannot Ané | |. hold the work while drilling. 





lodgment. 





NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 


Get Catalog LEIMAN BROS.., ““aaie. to, . ; | 62B John Street 


MACHINERY FOR COMPLETE SHOPS SUPPLIED— Get Catalog No. 153 for Machinery 
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value, and those persons who were anxious 
for a restoration of the business were in 
some way led to believe that Barnum in- 
tended to re-commence the business of 
clock-making. For myselt, I do not sup- 
pose that Barnum ever seriously contem- 
plated any such thing; but the belief that 
he did, made some men quiet who might 
otherwise have been active and trouble- 
some. 

The manner in which this matter has 
been represented would reflect dishonesty 
upon the secretary, which would be un- 
true. No one who knows him will, or can 
accuse him of dishonesty. I love truth, 
honesty and religion; I do not mean, how- 
ever, the religion that Barnum believed in: 
(1 believe that the wicked are punished in 
another world.) I ask the reader to look 
at my situation in my old age. I think 
as much of a good name, as to purity of 
character and honesty at heart, as any man 
living; and very often reading in the New 
York papers of speeches that Barnum had 
made, alluding to his being defrauded by 
the Jerome Mfg. Co., I wish the world to 
know the whole facts in the case, and what 
my position was in the company which 
bore my name. After many years—years 
of very active business life—I had retired 
from active duty in the company, although 
I took a deep interest in everything con- 
nected with it, and also a great pride, as 
it was a business that I had built up and 
had been many years in perfecting. The 
manufacturing had been systematized in the 
most perfect manner and everything looked 
prosperous to me. I owned stock as oth- 
ers did, but did not know of its financial 
standing, and was always informed that it 
was all right, and that I should be per- 
fectly safe in endorsing. I wish to have 
it understood that I did not sign my name 
to any of this paper, it being done by the 
secretary himself, that therefore I °could 
not know of the amounts that were raised 
in that way, that I did not find out till 
after the failure, and then the large 
amounts overwhelmed me with surprise. 

It will be remembered that Barnum 
made two or three trips to Europe to pro- 
vide in some way for the support of his 
“poor and destitute” family, which as he 
claimed, had been robbed and ruined by 
the Connecticut clock-makers. At one 
time he was stopped on a pier in New 
York, just as he was starting for Europe, 
by a suit brought against him. Thus the 
news went abroad that poor Barnum was 
hunted and troubled on every side with 
these clock notes. It was reported that he 
was quite sick in England and could not 
live, and, at another time, that being much 
depressed and discouraged on account of 
his many troubles, he had taken to drink- 
ing hard, and in all probability would live 
but a short time; while at the same time 
he was lecturing on temperance to the Eng- 
lish people, and was in fact a total-abstin- 
ence man. These stories were extensively 
circulated: the value of his paper was de- 
preciated in the market and was, in sev- 
eral instances bought for a small sum. 

Since writing the foregoing with regard 
to his coming into the company, and, as he 
States, being ruined by it, I have ascer- 
tained to my own satisfaction, that our 
connection with him was the means of 
ruining the company. A few days since I 


was talking with a man who has been 
more familiar than myself with the whole 
transaction, and he told me it was his 
opinion that if we had never seen Bar- 
num we should still have been making 
clocks in that factory. It was a great mys- 
tery to me, and to everybody else, how the 
company could run down so rapidly during 
the last year. I think I have found out, 
and these are my reasons. Instead of hav- 
ing an amount of $20,000 to cancel of the 
Terry and Barnum debts and accounts 
(Which the secretary foolishly agreed to 
do) it eventually proved to be about $70,- 
000; (this I have found out since the fail- 
ure. ) 

This great loss the secretary kept to 
himself, and it involved the company so 
deeply that he became almost desperate; 
for knowing by this time that he had been 
greatly embarrassed, he was determined to 
raise money in any way that he honestly 
could, and get out of the difficulty, if pos- 
sible. He had, as he thought, got to keep 
this an entire secret, because if known it 
would ruin the credit of the company. 
When these extra drafts and notes of 
Terry & Barnum were added to the debts 
of the company, he was obliged to resort 
to various expedients to raise money to pay 
them. This led him to the exchange of 
notes on a large scale, which proved to be 
a great loss, as many of the parties were 
irresponsible. There was a loss of $30,000 
by one man, and I am sure that there 
must have been more than $50,000 lost in 
this way. He was also obliged to issue 
short drafts and notes and raise money 
on them at fearful rates. 

The Terry & Barnum stock which was 
taken in at par, was not worth 25 per cent., 
which had a tendency to reduce the value 
of the stock of our company, though I have 
recently heard that the secretary bought 
stock at par for the Jerome company of 
some former owners in the Terry & Bar- 
num Co., in Bridgeport, only a short time 
before the failure. 

To show the confidence the secretary 
had in the standing of the company, he 
recommended one of his own brothers, not 
more than one month before the company 
failed, to buy $5,000 worth of stock, which 
he did. It was owned by a Bridgeport 
man and he paid par value for it in good 
gold and silver watches at cash prices. 
All of these transactions were made with- 
out my knowledgé, and I have found them 
out by piece meal ever since. 
believe that if the secretary had been 
worth half a million dollars, he would 
have sacrificed every dollar rather than 
have had the company fail under his man- 
agement as it did. 

It has been publicly stated that Mr. Bar- 
num endorsed largely on blank notes and 
drafts and that he was thus rendered re- 


‘sponsible to a far greater extent than he 


was aware of; such, however, was not the 
case. 

The troubles that have grown out of the 
failure of this great business have left me 
poor and broken down in spirt, constitu- 
tion and health. I was never designed by 
Providence to eat the bread of dependence, 


for it is like poison to me, and will surely 


kill me in a short time. I have now lost 
more than 40 pounds of flesh, though my 
ambition has not yet died within me. 


I do fully 


2/7 


Soldering Raised Work 





[TF it is required to solder any kind of 

raised ornamentation on an article, such 
as a raised gold monogram on a plain 
gold case, the first thing necessary is to 
prepare the monogram for soldering. This 
is done in the following manner: 

The monogram is put in the engraving 
block and on the back of it, that is, the 
side that is to be soldered to the case, as 
deep a cut as possible is wriggled with a 
flat graver all over the surface. When 
none of the back remains uncut, take out 
of the block, being careful not to touch 
any of the engraved parts with the fingers 
nor allow them to come in contact with 
any foreign substance. Then paint over 
with borax. The gold solder should be 
had in the form of filings made by means 
of a clean file and allowed to fall into a 
U-shaped piece of thin sheet brass. Tap 
this so that the solder will fall gently on 
the wet borax. After the filings thorough- 


.ly cover the back of the monogram, hold in 


the tweezers and tap it so as to make the 
surplus solder fall flat and at the same time 
flow more even, care being taken not to 
have any of the filings adhere to the sides 
of the monogram. After this is done, lay 
the monogram on the block and flow the 
solder over even. Now boil out in the 
pickle and clean well, using similar pre- 
cautions as to keeping the hands, etc., from 
the work. 

To solder the monogram on the case, 
have the latter perfectly clean and paint 
with wet borax. It is then tied on with 
binding wire and heat applied so as to 
solder it to the case. Watch the edges 
closely to see that the solder flows all 
around them. Then boil out in the pickle. 
It will be found that the two will be closely 
attached and have the appearance of one 
piece. This method may be applied to any 
flat or other surface, to which raised parts 
are to be hard soldered. There is no 
chance for the sulder to flow over the 
edges, while at the same time a good joint 
is secured. Great care must be taken, 
however, to have the parts fit well and 
free from dirt, which would spoil the 
work, 

Metal workers who wish to make a good 
strong #oint will do well to treat the parts 
to be joined in the above manner, by filing 
them and then coating with borax and 
solder filings. The joints will thus take 
the solder more tenaciously and hold firm, 
while the solder readily finds a good hold 
when thus prepared. 





A method recently recommended for re- 
moving dirt from quick silver is as follows: 
Lay a strong linen handkerchief or a clean 
piece of wash leather on a saucer, and 
pour the quicksilver into it. Then the loose 
portion of the fabric is gathered up in the 
hand, the weight of the metal giving it 
the form of a bag. Grasp this firmly above 
the mercury, around the narrow neck of 
the bag in the bend of the thumb and first 
finger of the hand, and move the hand 
slowly downwards. The mercury, being 
unable to escape upwards, is forced through 
the leather or the linen of the handker- 
chief, in a little stream of silvery metal, the 
dirt being left behind upon the material. 
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Do most bié manufact- 
urers send us their 
scraps, filings & sweeps 












We have earned a reputation for reliability. We have 
been refiners for thirty years and have built a lasting and 
successful business by giving the very best returns and 


service. 
We can allow the highest returns because all precious 
metals refined by us are needed by our own manufactur- 


ing departments. 
The best way to prove our claims is by sending us 


your next shipment of scraps, filings and sweeps. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 


Refiners & Sweep Smelters 
Murray and Austin Sts. 


NY.Office = “NEWARK.N.J. 
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Wheel and Pinion Cutting 





(Centinued from page 269.) 














ished, remove the wheel from the cement 
chuck and harden and temper as previously 
described in this article. The wheel may 
then be stoned flat and is ready for use. 
Compound wheels are cut as two separate 
wheels and then staked together. A min- 
ute wheel is a good sample of such work 
and requires no further explanation. 


It sometimes happens that a wheel or 
pinion is lost. In such cases it becomes 
necessary to figure the required teeth or 
leaves. We will first consider the dial 
wheels. Assuming that the hour wheel is 
lost; we will multiply the number of leaves 
in the cannon pinion by the number of leaves 
in the minute pinion; multiply this product 
by 12 and divide by the number of teeth 
in the minute wheel. The result will be 
the required number of teeth for the hour 
wheel. The minute wheel and pinion may 
be figured together. We will assume that 
the minute pinion is either 8, 10, 12 or any 
number that seems most suitable. We will 
multiply the number selected by the num- 
ber of leaves in the cannon-pinion, multiply 
this product by 12 and divide by the num- 
ber of teeth in the hour wheel. The 
product; if it be a whole number will be 
the number of teeth for the minute wheel 
and our first multiplier will be the number 
of leaves for the minute wheel pinion. 
Rules for figuring dial and train wheels 
may be set down in the form of a table for 
convenient use, as follows: 








DIAL CALCULATIONS. 


HOROLOGICAL REVIEW AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


of Richmond Beach, near Seattle, when he 
wasn’t squinting through a jeweler’s eye- 
piece, was boating. Eleven months and a 
half out of every year as he sat stooped 
over a bench with a hundred “talking” 
watches for company, Mr. Requa dreamed 
of the two weeks he was to get out next to 
nature on the placid waters of the Sound. 
Each year he wished he could lengthen his 
holiday into a menth, but a modest income 
and a growing family prevented him from 
doing this. 

On one of his outings Mr. Requa re- 











, 





A GYPSY JEWELER. 


turned to find his home in ashes. For a 
while he put on a mournful look and re- 
solved there would be no more pleasure 
jaunts for many a day. But he was wrong. 
An idea came to him. He hadn’t been 
cruising around Puget Sound for nothing. 
He noted that there were many little 
isolated towns in remote regions not big 
enough to support resident jewelers and 
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Hour wheel = cannon-pinion X minute pinion < 12 ~ minute wheel 


Minute wheel 


§ assumed : 8-10-12 


+ 
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One of the Earliest Repeaters 





(Continued from page 273.) 








snail shown is for position of three-quar- 
ters. The piece T is capable of lifting up- 
wards from the piece to which it is attached 
by being tenoned into it, shown by dotted 
lines, so that they always swing together. 
The ratchet S carries four pins which pass 
under T lifting it because of its beveled 
edge as it is wound up but engaging it as 
it runs down. Had the snail been at posi- 
tion of no quarters, T would have engaged 
the first or innermost pin stopping the 
ratchet wheel before any of the three teeth 
could engage M, for one quarter the second 
pin would be engaged stopping the ratchet 
after the first of the three teeth had en- 
gaged M and the first of the last three had 
engaged N. 

In similar manner the other quarters are 
determined. It is quite apparent that no 
quarters will be struck unless the pendant 
is pushed in far enough to move the arm 
Z, allowing E to drop. There is no pro- 
vision, however, to make the hour teeth 
inoperative before A is pressed clear in. 
If it is pressed part way, as many hours 
will be struck as teeth of the ratchet wheel 
are presented to M and it is therefore un- 
certain, unless the quarters strike, whether 
the hour indication is correct. 


It is frequently stated that Julien LeRoy 
(1686-1759) was responsible for the “all or 
nothing piece’ which prevents any hour 
being sounded unless the ratchet has been 
turned far enough to strike all hours to 
which the hour snail entitles it. This 
statement may have been derived from 
Thomas Reid in his Treatise on Clock and 
Watch Making, published in 1826, to the 
effect that his predecessor, James Cowan 


_and minute pinion = (| minute pinion X cannon pinion * 12 ~ hour wheel (apprentice 1744, died 1781), who had 
Cannon-pinion = (hour-wheel & minute wheel) — (minute pinion * 12). worked for LeRoy informed him that such 
| TRAIN CALCULATIONS. was the case. That LeRoy applied to the 
Center-wheel — third pinion * fourth pinion « 60 ~ third wheel. hours the principle used by Quare for the 
( 7 quarters, is quite probable but that it was 

Third wheel and | 8 the first device for striking all or none is 
Third pinion = fourth pinion X 60 & { 9 ~ center wheel. questioned by the writer, as he has in his 

| 10 collection a watch apparently made by Will- 

lourth pinion — (center-wheel * third wheel) ~ (third pinion « 60). iam Tomlinson (C. C. 1699) which has the 


{ 10 for 18000 train 


Fourth wheel = escape pinion « 4 


9 for 16200 train 


| 8 for 14400 train 











In figuring the third wheel and third 
pinion the assumed multiplier: 7-8-9-10 
would represent the third pinion and our 
product would represent the third wheel. 
We would probably obtain two or more 


too far away to reach the jewelers’ shops of 
the cities handily. 
tunate man realized that it was all his own 
fault that he had but two weeks’ vacation 
annually. His holiday should have been 


All at once the unfor- 


necessary means of holding the pallets 
above the plane of the ratchet wheel till 
the pendant is pushed home, when they 
drop for action, possibly an invention of 
Matthew Stogden in 1712. 

The alarm mechanism of this Quare 
watch differs in no important feature from 
others made after the crown wheel was 
abandoned for impelling the hammer. The 
alarm mechanism is shown in Fig. 1 and is 


products having whole numbers, and of 52 weeks per year, a lifetime through. He for purposes of greater clearness left off 
these we would select the most suitable for set to work to make it so and he_ of the line drawing. An arm pivoted at 
the watch requiring same. This would re- succeeded. U drops into a notch under the alarm dial 


quire a knowledge of depthing center and 
distances. 





A Gypsy Jeweler 





T° a jeweler or watchmaker who is weary 
of being shut up in his shop and 
yearns for the open, the commercial ex- 
ploit of a Puget Sound watchmaker should 
be of interest. 
For mahvy vears the hobby of Mr. Requa, 


To begin with he sold his shop. A part 
of the money thus derived went into a little 
houseboat built on a substantial scow. He 
already had a launch. In the houseboat he 
constructed a watchmaker’s shop, and also 
arranged comfortable quarters for his 
family. He became what he terms a “gypsy 
jeweler,” and that the venture has proved 
profitable is demonstrated by the fact that 
he has been a traveling watch repairer for 
many years now.—lllustrated Sunday 
Magazine. 


and releases the striking train which by 
means of a ratchet wheel impels two ham- 
mers alternately, one of which is pivoted 
at V. ~The motion or dial wheels are quité 
like the modern watch, the back gear be- 
ing journaled at W. The hour wheel car- 
ries by friction another wheel attached to 
the alarm cam and the alarm dial which 
engages a gear pivoted at S and having a 
socket square accessible through the dial 
for setting the alarm dial which travels 
with the hour wheel. 
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Sleeve Wrench 


No. 148. A new three- 
prong sleeve wrench. 
Fits all bracelets and 
other small watches. 





K. & D. STAKING TOOLS 


UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 
THE BEST IN EVERY WAY 


THE INVERTO 


The most complete staking tool on the 
market, the last word in high-grade tools 


Nickel plated. 
Price, 45 Cents 








No. 129 


New Mainspring Winder for 


Wristlet Watches No.13B 76 Punches, 20 Stumps, 23.50 : —a = 
An indispensable little tool. Will No.14B 60 Punches, 18 Stumps, 20.50 - 
wind all sizes of bracelet watch No.15B 50 Punches, 14 Stumps, 18.00 
mainsprings. No. 16B 120 Punches, 30 Stumps, 31.50 
Price 75 Cents No.18 120 Punches, 25 Stumps, 42.50 


KENDRICK & DAVIS CO. a 
——— a en SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO. } 
Wholesale Distributors ai 


ARK 
LEBANON, N. H. 


(No. 18). 120 Punches, 25 Stumps, 
$42.50. 

























%y Send for our new catalog of RY ~ 
staking tools Whe. 





IN MAHOGANY CASES <= 
No 12B 100 Punches, 24 Stumps, $26.50 





No. 18 Inverto with ) a nanan $42. 50 





90 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 

















The 
Standard Lathe 


The Lathe 
of Quality 


Backed by Years of 
Development and Experience 


: HE AMERICAN 
WATCH TOOL CO. 

for many years em- 
ployed special designed 
machinery of the highest 
order, as well as_ the 
most competent and ex- 
perienced workmen to 
insure accuracy in every 
detail of manufacture. 
It has taken years to 
organize and develop 
this highly skilled force 
of workmen, and their 
long experience in the 
operation of these special 
machines is a guarantee 
of the quality and per- 
fect workmanship that 
has always distinguished 
the products of this 
company. 








ls. halo) 


Actual 
Size of 









IN COMPARING PRICES WITH QTHER LATHES, 
LEARN THE DIFFERENCE IN SIZE, QUALITY 
AND DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


aS 


OVER 23,000 NOW IN USE 








Webster- 
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Accepted as the standard lathe for watchmaking and repairing. Special attention paid to the selection and treat- 


ment of material used in all wearing parts. 
All workmanship guaranteed. 


repairs. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO,, win tfin 





Lathes are constantly reported doing service 15 to 20 years without 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.] 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Ouestion No. 3454.—Two-Pin Escape- 
ment.—I have in my possession a watch 
with a most peculiar escapement. It ts im 
good working condition and goes splen- 
didly so far as time keeping ts concerned. 
The fork of the lever 1s not of the form of 
the present type of watch but consists ofa 
heart-shaped extremity over the wurdest 
portion of which are situated two upright 
gold pins. The roller jewel 1s wide and 
lics in a horizontal position fixed in the 
roller. Beneath this roller is a smaller one 
having a small crescent into which the ex- 
tremity of the heart enters and which acts 
as the modern safety pin. The wide rolier 
jewel enters between the two gold pins 
each pin in turn delivermg the impulse 
through the balance and spring to the 
lever. What kind of escapement 1s ths 
and whose idea or invention 1s 1t? 

F. B. P. 

ANSWER.—This escapement is without 
doubt Savage’s “two-pin  escapement.” 
George Savage invented this form of es- 
capement early in the nineteenth century. 
From England he emigrated to Canada 
and founded a business in Montreal where 
he died. He introduced this escapement 
with a view to avoid the somewhat oblique 
action of the impulse or roller pin. 


Question No. 3455.—Oiling Mainspring. 
—Will you please inform me as to how 
much oil should be applied to a mainspring 
in a watch barrel. There seems to be a 
variety of methods from what I have heard 
and seen? | oe 4 

ANSWER.—Sufficient oil should be ap- 
plied to a mainspring so that its coils are 
thoroughly lubricated. This does not mean 
that the coils should be saturated or rather 
completely covered with oil. When the 
mainspring is put in the barrel about four 
drops of oil, from an oiler having a 
“spread” of about a little more than a 
sixteenth of an inch, should be placed over 
the coils at right angles to each other. 
Two drops placed at the bottom of the 
barrel by the side of the coils will complete 
the necessary amount. 

Question No. 3456-—Temperature Ef- 
fects. Will you inform me_ through 
“Workshop Notes,’ the result, and reason 
of such, of a change in temperature on a 
watch compensation balance? D. N. 

ANSwer.—The result of a change in 
temperature on a watch balance will be to 
make it either lose or gain, according to 
the temperature. If the change is in heat 
then in will lose or, in other words, the 
balance will expand and become virtually 
larger. In cold this will have the opposite 
effect and the balance will become vir- 


tually smaller. The reason of such effects 
is due to the different metals employed in 
the construction of the balance. In heat 
the different and unequal expansions of 
the metals cause the free ends of the bal- 
ance to straighten outward, thus making 
the balance larger to some extent. In cold 
the unequal expansions cause the free 
ends to move inward, thus making the 
balance smaller and causing an accelera- 
tion in the vibrations of the balance. 


Question No. 3457.—Cracked Dials.— 
Is there any new method of cleaning the 
dust out of the crack in a watch dial be- 
sides that of washing? O. E. D. 

ANSWER.—A new—it may be old, but it’s 
new to us—method of cleaning such cracks 
is after washing or wiping the dial from 
superfluous dust apply the juice of garlic 
to the cracks and they will soon apparently 
vanish. This has been tried out and found 
satisfactory. Care must be observed when 
applying same on account of the strong 
odor which garlic boasts of. 

Question No. 3458.—Position Adjusting. 
—What are the essential factors considered 
in position adjusting, and of the isochronal 
adustment ? S. O. 

ANSWER.—Gravitation and friction are 
the essential factors considered in position 
adusting. The watch must be “trained” to 
run equally well whether upright, as 
usually carried, or in either of the other 
positions. Isochronal adjustment has to 
deal with the hairspring and is based upon 
the mechanical unity of the whole watch 
movement. The first thing in adjusting is 
to remove all mechanical errors; its final 
accomplishment or purpose is to render the 
watch the most precise as well as the most 
durable of machines. | 

Question No. 3459.—Sidereal Time.— 
Have often heard of Sidereal Time and 
its connection with laboratories, but would 
like to know exactly what it really is? 

Ss. 

ANSWER.—Sidereal time is literally “‘star 
time” and is derived from the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, which is claimed 
by scientists and astronomers to be the 
most uniform and constant motion known 
to science. The time that it takes the 
earth to make one complete revolution on 
its axis is called the Sidereal Day, which is 
the fundamental time-unit in astronomy. 
An article in a recent issue gives full in- 
formation as to the various forms of time 
that are in use. 

Ovestion No. 3460.—Scratch Brushing. 
—Noted your reply to my questions con- 
cerning refinishing mesh bags in recent is- 
sue of “Tre Ctrcurar.” You state the 
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mesh is first swilled in cyanide solution, 
scratch brushed and then washed in silver 
solution, .ls it necessary to scratch brush 
bags again when removed from solution? 
Do you know of any such solution that 
would not require scratch brushing after 
washing ? B 4.:&. 
ANSWER.— [he brass scratch brushing af- 
ter the flash or dip in the silver solution 
brings the finish up bright. If the work, 
however, has been previously well steel 
brushed, a fairly bright deposit will take 
place that will not need the subsequent 
brass scratch brushing. Simply rinse off 
in clean cold water and dry in warm box 
wood sawdust. The ground has been fully 
covered in this matter and you must get a 
little actual experience by making a start. 


QuESTION No. 3461—Why Grandfather 
Clocks Stop.— Jill you kindly let me know 
the various reasons why a _ grandfather 
clock stops when the weights are even with 
the pendulum? G. A. R. 

ANSWER :—There are no given reasons 
as to why a grandfather clock should stop 
when the weights are on a level with the 
pendulum. Only rigid investigation can 
explain such an error. It may be possible 
that the weights are so close to the pendu- 
lum that during the vibration of the pen- 
dulum or while the weights are falling 
during striking they both come in contact 
and thus arrest the vibration of the pendu- 
lum. Or again, the power of the weights 
at that particular moment is removed from 
the train through some train or motion 
work trouble. Only a strict examination 
will reveal the trouble, taking each con- 
secutive piece of mechanism in consider- 
ation. 


OvestTion No. 3462.—Conical Pendulum. 
—Will you tell me what ts meant by a 
conical pendulum and what it is used for? 

M. L. P. 

ANSWER.—A conical pendulum differs 
from the ordinary pendulum in that the 
former describes cones instead of arcs of 
vibrations. This pendulum is used for 
clock chronograph work. It is also used 
where a.continuous motion is required, such 
as in equatorial clocks. One revolution of 
a conical pendulum takes the same time 
that an ordinary vibrating pendulum, whose 
length is equal to the vertical height of a 
conical pendulum, would make two vibra- 
tions. Extra impulse to a conical pendulum 
makes it describe larger cones and lessens 


‘the vertical height and the time of vibra- 


tion is decreased. As the height of cone 
is reduced then the cones described are 
faster. 


OveEsTION No. 3463.—To Detect Gold.— 
How can I determine the genuineness of 
gold in a solution containing other metals? 
Cc. -& 

ANSWER.—Ferrous sulphate is the most 
common reagent for the detection of gold 
as it reduces all gold salts to metallic gold. 
The precipitated gold is collected, washed, 
dried, and fused in a crucible with a small 
quantity of acid potassium sulphate and is 
then cast into ingots. 








The man who keeps informed is the man 
who wins. 
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FULCRUM OILS 


The Finest Oils Produced 
Anywhere at Any Price 


|A PERFECT WATCH and CLOCK OIL 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from acids of any kind. The presence of acid 
means corroded and blackened pivots. 

FULCRUM WATCH, CLOCK and CHRONOMETER OILS are the only lubricants for such 
purpose ever produced which are free from all acids AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 

FULCRUM OILS are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to discolor or become rancid 
in any length of exposure. They are used today by some of the largest factories in the world (their 
names given on application), and by practically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this coun- 


try and Canada. 
If you are not using Fulcrum Oils, you are not using the BEST oils. 


WATCH and CLOCK OIL CHRONOMETER OIL 
35c. a bottle; $3.75 per dozen. 50c. a bottle. 
All material jobbers sell Fulcrum Oil 


Fulcrum Oil Company, Franklin, Pa., U.S. A. 
































THURSTON MFG. CO. 


419 Eddy St, Providence, R. I. 







SPECIAL MACHINERY, FINE TOOLS s i : AN 
SAWS, BURRS AND CUTTERS a 
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These machines are built for any purpose requiring Blanking, Trimming or Punching 
Dies, such as Silverware and Jewelry. The frame is supported upon trunnions or gudgeons 
which hold it in any desired position so that the operator may secure the best possible light 
on the surface of the work. The spindle is vertical and adjustable. The cutter projects 
through an opening in the chuck, in which the work is clamped, and is straight or tapered 
to suit the amount of clearance required in the die. It is only necessary to drill one hole 
through the die and the cutter starting in this hole removes the entire center in a single piece. 
The chuck is moved in either direction by means of two slides at right angles to each other 
and by use of the hand wheels the lines laid out on the surface of the work can be accurately 


followed. 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 
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Hand-Painting on Artificial Ivory 
Practical Points on a Profitable Art 


Drawing on the “Ivory”—The Painting Process—A Specially Designed Engraving Block— 
Tinting—Burnishing—Color Mixing—The Gravers— How to Embellish Designs 


with Artificial Stones. 


Written Expressly for the Jewelers’ Circular by Geo. A. Banner, Author of “Practical Engraving.” 


DESCRIPTION OF IVORY PAINTING.—THE COL- 
ORS USED. 

INCE the introduction of French ivory 
5 and the great market for it, owing 
to the possibilities of its manufacture into 
so many different articles, various means 
have been used to decorate it; principally 
by engraving or incising a pattern or de- 
sign upon it and then filling the lines in 
with a solid color or pigment. I shall 
describe another method, namely, hand 
painting as a means of decorating the 
ivory; this is done with aniline dyes mixed 
with a special medium. These colors come 
in two forms, liquid and solid. The liquid 
colors are called Zylo tints. The possi- 


kinds of articles are manufactured, from 
a photo frame to a clock case, from a new 
composition made of celluloid which closely 
resembles ivory and is easily workable. 
You can also buy the sheet “Ivory” and 
make many things yourself, as it is very 
easy to wofk with and if softened in boil- 
ing water can be easily moulded into any 
desired form. Such articles as _ photo 
frames, trays and clock cases may easily 
be made by any one handy with tools. 
Thin ivory may be cut to any desired 
shape with a pair of large shears and 
the thicker ivory may be cut with a jewel- 
ers’ saw, after which it may be filed up 
and polished on a lathe the same as metal, 
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COMPLETE ALPHABET OF GOTHIC LETTERING. 


bilities of this field of art are numer- 
ous and any one who has practiced china 
or water color painting will take to it 
readily. The colors sink right into the 
ivory and are so permanent that they can- 
not be washed off. The decorations may 
be done either flat or in relief like the old 
fashioned gesso work. There are nine 
colors, viz., rose, pink, brown, black, vio- 
let, yellow, blue, green, orange and car- 
dinal. 

Gold and silver powders are also used 
but should not be bought until one has 
mastered the colors as they are somewhat 
expensive and really pretty work can be 
done without their aid. 

I intend to give complete instructions 
in this article which will enable anyone 
to practice the art without any great pre- 
liminary art training. This was the 
method employed in my book on Engrav- 
ing and it has proved so satisfactory that 
I will use the same methods here. I be- 
lieve this is the first article published on 
the subject and so feel confident of its 
Success, as the field for such work is un- 
limited. 

“Ivory” goods are inexpensive, do not 
_tarnish and are lasting and durable. All 


using plenty of oil and tripoli and taking 
care not to dwell too long on the one spot, 
or else the material will burn. After 
polishing, clean off with a rag dipped in 
gasoline and polish finally with a clean rag 
dipped in white chalk. I wish to explain 
here that this is an artistic trade, which 
is both fascinating and remunerative. On 


these pages will be found illustrations of 


different kinds of lettering, the necessary 
brushes, gravers, a handy engraving block 
for this art, methods of burnishing, etc. 
The prices charged for this work are as 
follows: 
Price List of Hand Painting on the “Ivory.” 

Ribbon Letter—On mirror or tray, $1.50. 

On brush and comb, $1.25. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
zancy Roman—On mirror or tray, $1.00. 

On brush and comb, 70c. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Block Mono—On mirror or tray, $4.00. 

On brush and comb, $3.00. 

On manicure sets, 50c. (each piece). 
Plain Ribbon—On mirror or tray, $1.00. 

On brush and comb, 75c. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
French Art—On mirror or tray, $2.00. 

On brush and comb, $1.25. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Mission Mono—On mirror or tray, $2.00. 

On brush and comb, 75c. 

On manicure sets, 30c. (each piece). 


Old English—QOn mirror or tray, $1.50. 

On brush and comb, $1.00. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Names—On mirror or tray, $2.00. 

On brush and comb, $1.00. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Slanted Ribbon—On mirror or tray, $1.50. 

On brush and comb, $1.25. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Slanted Block—On mirror or tray, $1.25. 

On brush and comb, $1.00. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Running Ribbon—On mirror or tray, $1.50. 

On brush and comb, $1.25. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 
Dropped Ribbon—On mirror or tray, $1.50. 

On brush and comb, $1.00. 

On manicure sets, 25c. (each piece). 

These prices are merely given to show 
that there is money to be made by those 
who will practice this new art, and for 
special high class work more may be 
charged. 

From this it will be seen that any one 
proficient in the art may make a good liv- 
ing. When the student becomes more ad- 
vanced ne may take up the study of deco- 
ration, such as the making of ornamental 
borders, floral designs, etc. Then there 
is the making of designs in relief and 
landscape painting and lastly decoration by 
means of jewels and abalone pearl. 

For the benefit of those who cannot 
draw the next chapter. will dwell on the 
drawing and designing of letters and 
monograms and cyphers, as it is necessary 
to draw a letter or monogram before one 
can engrave or paint it. 


DESIGNING AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF ARTIS- 
TIC DISPLAY ON IVORY—INITIAL LETTERS, 
MONOGRAMS AND FLORAL DESIGNS—HOW 
TO DESIGN AND LAY OUT THE WORK. 


The principal field for this kind of work 
is the lettering and monogramming of ivory 
toilet sets, photo frames and desk sets. 
Before starting on monograms the begin- 
ner should practice on single letters, so on 
the next page will be found several alpna- 
bets which beginners should learn to copy. 

The Old English style is the most popu- 
lar of all letters and always looks well. 
Then there is a ribbon alphabet, which 
is next in popularity and is well adapted 
to the work. The Gothic letter, shown on 
this page is used as a basis for all block 
monograms and is used on all the very best 
work. 

To draw the single letters, first draw a 
square, see Fig. 1, the size of the letter 
you wish to make. Divide it through the 
center into four equal spaces and then 
sketch in the letter; thus you will find an 
easy method of drawing a letter. If you 
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CROWN WATCH GLASSES | 


THE STANDARD FOR OVER 50 





oo QUALITY—FINISH 
\ ~~ - CLEAR AND WHITE 
eS -F LEAST BREAKAGE 





CORRECT SHAPE AND GAUGE 


SOLD BY JOBBERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Inquiries addressed to us as to where these high grade glasses may be obtained will 


receive our prompt attention. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTERS 
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THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 


E. A. BIGELOW, Treasure 
373 Weemagton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
67 Maiden Lane, NEW 31 WN. State St., CHICAGO. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY “OF 


TOWER AND STABLE CLOCKS 


FOR COUNTRY ESTATES 
low. are a few representative names of gentlemen who have our clocks: 
AKER, Esq. 


— . 

















GEORGE F. B HOWARD | GOULD, Ben. | 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY, aq EF. SEARLES, Esa, | 
CLARENCE H. , Esq. 7 SEs 

GEO. W. VANDERBILT, Esq. WM. K. VANDERBILT. Esq. p~ | 
THOMAS W. LAWSON, Esq. DR. LESLIE D “iJ 














JOHN AUSTIN & SON 








R. &. H. Platinum Works 


PLATINUM SHEET 
WIRE & TUBING 


Any Shape er Degree of Hardness 


Platinum, Gold and Silver Refiners 


Factory: Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Main Office: (00 William $t., Mew York 





Gold, Silver and Platinum 
Assayers, Refiners and Smelters 


14 and 76 Clifford St., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
We Do Our Own Smelting 

















ST. LOUIS. 'WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, St. Louis, Me. 


St. Louis Watchmaking School 


Established Thirty Ln 
If you really know how thoro . 
you to fill a good position in a fret ye e 
Store, you would come to see us at once, 
learn the practical work as must be done in a 
first =, a Store. 
our Catalog at once. 








Mathey Bros., Mathez & Co. 


15-17 Maiden Lane, New York 


MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 
of Superior, Plain and Complicated 


WATCHES 


Sole Agents in America for 


CHAS. H. MEYLAN, 
Brassus, SwWITzeRLane. 


SMALL WATCHES A SPECIALTY 





























32 12 SIZE MOVEMENTS 


The Well Known LE COULTRE Razor 





we are sole agents in the United States 
We also carry the Safety Razor 
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have had no previous experience in draw- 
ing, practice this a few times until pro- 
ficient, after which you may do a simple 
monogram, of which there are various 
kinds, viz; ribbon balanced, slanting, run- 
ning and dropped; then when you get more 
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either script or block monograms. The 
slanted monogram, the dropped monogram 
and the running monogram balance only at 
the two ends. Practice drawing the lei- 
ters and monograms till you are thorough- 
ly proficient, after which you may take up 
the designing of ornamental borders and 
flower painting. 

Bear in mind that before you can paint 
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COMPLETE ALPHABET OF BLOCK LETTERING. 


proficient you may do the block mono- 





grams. 
We will commence by combining two 
simple letters, A B. 
FIG. 1. 
FIG. A. FIG. A’. FIG. A’. 


This is what is called a balanced mono- 
gram, because the gee — are bal- 


anced. See Figs. A, A‘ 


his applies to 








aw 


you must be able to draw, as that is the 
foundation for all painting. So get some 
drawing paper and a good H. B. pencil 
and start in to practice. This is meant for 
the beginner, as I am writing this book 
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that can only be learned after much prac- 
tice, which I can tell the reader without 
compelling him to experiment and thus 
waste time. 

Having practiced drawing sufficiently so 
that we can now draw a letter which looks 
well we shall proceed to do some actual 
work. 

lor practice work little plates of ivory 
may be bougnt. The same dealer carries 
the colors and a special pencil for draw- 
ing on ivory. 

Now start to lay out the design. There 
are two ways in which this may be done, 
either by drawing directly upon the article 
or by transferring from a drawing already 
made on paper; this latter method is the 
easiest and surest. Procure a piece of 
lump gamboge, moisten it in water and 
then with the tip of the finger dab it over 
the face of the ivory. This will make a 
ground for the tracing to take to. You 
next lav down the design with some or- 
dinary carbon paper, or if you are suf- 
ficiently expert at drawing you may draw 
direct upon the ivory. If you find any 
difficulty in the pencil drawing on the 
ivory you may give it a coat of the gam- 
boge. Wherever possible use compasses 
to draw and measure with and take plenty 
of time, as this kind of work requires 
care. 

If you do not like the yellow tinge of 
the gamboge you may use Chinese white, 
which also gives a good surface to draw 
upon; with this or the gambogue you can 
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THE ROMAN STYLE OF LETTERING. 


for the novice, although the practiced en- 
graver will find many useful hints which 
will help him a lot, as this kind of work 
is in a class of its own. There are lots of 
little hints, such as mixing color, using me- 
diums, cleaning brushes, and shading hints 
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COMPLETE ALPHABET OF OLD ENGLISH LETTFRING. 





draw with an ordinary pencil. Having 
drawn the design, outline it with the 
graver. This has to be done in order to 
prevent the colors from running, which they 
most assuredly will do, as they are noth- 
ing more or less than a dye, so I will 
make the subject of the next chapter, 
“How to Engrave.” 

- BANNER ENGRAVING BLOCK—WHAT IT IS. 

The Banner engraving block (Fig. 2) is 
designed for the ivory engraver, as it is 
the only block on the market that is 
adapted to hold large articles, such as hand 
mirrors, brushes, trays, etc. 

Nothing is too large or too small for it, 
while the attachments are few and simple. 
Four little wooden blocks fit into the holes 
on the top and with these over one hun- 
dred different articles can be held while 
the block is swung around at an angle to 
suit the worker. The ball base sits in a 
wooden block which is turned to fit it and 
holds the block firm and steady at any 
angle. The jaws open and close by means 
of a right and left-handed screw, turned 
by means of a key. The value of this 
block can only be appreciated by those 
who have used it. 
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Long Cramp Fancy Settings 


Series 41 


www» 
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Blancard § Zo, Ine. 


Gold Settings, Galleries and Findings 


96-98-100 Maiden Lane 
New York City. 














HINTS FROM HERPERS 





THE ABOVE DESIGN PRODUCED WITH 
OUR MATERIAL. 


AN INQUIRY BRINGS FULL INFORMATION. 


HERPERS BROS. 
SETTING MAKERS 


168 CRAWFORD ST. NEWARK, N. J. 




















HOROLOGY HALL 


IT IS A BIG MISTAKE 


te continue year after year in the same old rut of low 
wage capacity when by the expenditure of a little time 
and money you can put yourself in condition to command 
two and three times your present salary. 


When making your arrangements to improve your con- 
dition, choose the best you can find and then get busy with 
the process of up-building your capacity as a finished work- 
man of the first order. It is a big mistake to experiment 
with different processes for getting your experience. In- 
vestigate, and investigate thoroughly, before you choose. 
If you have chosen the occupation of a Jeweler, which in- 
cludes Watchwork, Jewelrywork and Engraving, then it will 
pay you to get into the merits of the Horological Depart- 
ment of Bradley Polytechnic [nstitute, as it is without 
doubt the largest, the best equipped and most successful 
school of this kind in existence, besides being the oldest 
in America. 





Don’t put it off. Get busy and write today for their lat- 
est catalogue. Address: Horological Dept. “C,” Peoria, II. 
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Yes, why should you give your refinings to us? 
Because—we have been in business for over 30 years. 
Because—we give prompt returns. 

Because—our charges are reasonable. 


AND 


BECAUSE—with our modern methods and equipment 
we are prepared to give you the highest value for your 
material. Wherever there is value we will find the full 
amount of it. 

Our methods are the result of accurate analysis, NOT 


ESTIMATING. Remember our policy—ACCURACY, 
PROMPTNESS and SATISFACTION. 


GOLD, SILVER AND PLATINUM REFINERS 


George M. Baker 91 Page St., Providence, R. I. 











A. ROBINSON & SON 


149 Canal Street, NEW YORK 


Gold, Platinum and Silver bought, refined and for 
sale. Shipments of scrap and sweepings invited. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS WORK 


STEEL DIES, HUBS & STAMPS 


For Badges, Medals, Buttons, Jewelry, Silverware, 
etal Novelties. 


- Steel Knurls, Stamping, Expert Hardening. 


Ton stig SChoder & Lombard Stamp & Die Co., Inc. 
Press 251-253 Canal Street, New York 
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ENGRAVING—TOOLS REQUIRED AND METHOD 


OF HANDLING THEM. 

All the designs on ivory require out- 
lining with the graver before painting. 
This is done in order to confine the color 
where wanted. The tools required are a 
square graver, one pad and an oilstone. 
Get a good hard stone, not one which 
the tool will dig into; Arkansas or Tur- 
key are suitable. Use plenty of oil. Keep- 
ing the tool sharp is the main secret of 
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Designed Especially for Ivory Engravers. 


good engraving. If you can get an en- 
graving block to hold the work, so much 
the better, but if not a pad will do to 
practice on. There are several good en- 
graving blocks upon the market. The use 
of the block makes the handling of the 
work much more easy and the novice will 
find it a great aid to him in the execution 
of the work. If you do not have a block 
you can work on the pad, and when doing 
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a hair brush stick it into the bristles of 
another brush; this*will be found to work 
all right. d : 

Sharpen the graver by rubbing it on the 
oilstone till two facets are made upon it 
as shown in Fig. 3. This is called the 
belly, after which the back must be rubbed 
upon the stone at the angle at which it is 
ground when bought. There is also a 
special graver called “The Bucks Foot,” 
which is sold specially for engraving upon 
ivory. This tool is V-shaped and cuts a 
nice clean line very suitable for filling in. 
The gravers may be bought either with 
or without handles. It comes cheaper to 
buy the tool and the handle separate and 
fix them up yourself; handles similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 3 are most suitable. 
The following extract from my book on 
“Practical Engraving on Metal,” explains 
the subject comprehensively so I give it 
here in its entirety: 

“The gravers should be fixed in the 
‘handles and then a section of the latter 
Should be cut off as shown in Fig 3. This 
is to allow the graver to lie more flatly 
than it would otherwise do, and it will be 
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found to cut very much better in this man- 
ner. 

“The graver being fixed in the handle 
the next thing is to sharpen it; to do this 
you will require an oilstone. The best 
stones for this purpose are called Turkey 
(but a good Arkansas stone will suf- 
fice) and while in use must never be kept 
without oil; the stone improves as the oil 
soaks into it. Take care to get a slightly 
hard stone, as a soft one is almost use- 
less. Now we will explain how to whet 
or sharpen the tool. To whet the graver 
is most difficult for the novice. The 
two under sides of the graver as shown in 
Fig. 3 are called the belly and should be 
rubbed on the stone until a facet is made 
as is shown in the sketch. To do this, lay 
the graver flat upon the stone, then raise 
the handle gently with the right hand, 
holding the point of the finger of the left 
hand upon the end of the tool. Now you 
may proceed to rub the tool gently, but 
firmly, back and forth upon the stone until 


the facet is formed. This is done on both: 


sides and then the back is rubbed at the 
angle at which it is ground when the tool 
is bought; this being done you may start 
engraving. 

“The graver is held in the hand the 
same way as you would hold an awl, the 
thumb resting on the article being en- 
graved. This will steady the hand and 
also prevent slipping of the tool, which 
is likely to happen with beginners. Let 
the table or bench at which you work be 
firm and steady and when cutting circular 
strokes hold the graver firm, moving the 
article you are engraving round instead 
of turning the hand which holds the gra- 
ver. 

“Learn to carry your hand with such 
cexterity that you may end the stroke as 
finely as you began it, and if you have oc- 
casion to make one part deeper than an- 
other do so by cutting another line along- 
side the first.” 

Bent engravers are very useful for get- 
ting down into the bottom of trays which 
have high sides. These may be bought 
ready bent and come in two styles, as 
shown here. No. 1 is for use where the 
depth is not great, and No. 2 for deep 
hollows. These and an _ ordinary flat 
graver are all the tools that are needed, 
as all that is wanted is simply a good clean 
outline to keep the color from running. 


PAINTING ON IVORY.—THE COLORS AND HOW 
TO APPLY THEM.—BRUSHES, ETC. 


The aniline dye colors are applied to 
the ivory by mixing with a solvent of 
celluloid, called originally by the maker 
No. 1 solution; this solvent softens the 
surface of the ivory, causing the dye to 
sink in. No. 1, medium, is used for tint- 
ing and moistening the solid colors the 
same as one uses water for water color 
painting. Use the colors in the same man- 
ner as you would use water colors, mix- 
ing them on a china plate and thinning 
with the medium to the required consist- 
ency so that you may shade the work. If 
a solid body of color is wanted mix the 
color with enamel, which may be bought 
ready made. 

TO TINT A MONOGRAM OR INITIAL. 


Having first outlined the letter with the 


test the brush by dipping in alcohol. 
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graver take a good quality brush with a 
very sharp point. Cheap brushes are use- 
less. Fill the brush with the color you 
desire, which must be very moist. Touch 
the point of the brush to the engraved 
line when the color will flow along it and 
darken it, after which you may blend the 
center, using the point of the brush with 
a stipple motion. When finished, rub with 
a soft cloth, upon which you have put a 
few drops of olive oil. This will clean 
any surplus color off and also add a luster 
to the work. 

The <ccompanying sketch (Fig. 4) il- 
lustrates the way to hold the brush while 
filling in the outline. Some engravers 
prefer to fill in the outline with wax. 
Specially prepared wax is sold for this 
purpose or you can use those cheap wax 
crayons sold for the use of school chil- 


No. 1. No. 2. 


Bent Form of Gravers. 


dren. These are rubbed over the en- 
graved lines until they are filled in, after 
which the surplus wax is removed by 
rubbing lightly with an agate or steel bur- 
nisher and afterwards polished ‘with a 
cloth. Having gotten a satisfactory out- 
line next begin to fill in the body of the 
letter. 

Here let me say a word about brushes, 
as this is important. Get only the best 
brushes on the market. Ask for water- 
color brushes and you will get the right 
thing. Three brushes about the size of 
those shown in Fig. 5 wiil be sufficient 


i 


for the beginner and with them a great 
deal of work may be done if care is taken 
to clean them out in alcohol after using. 

Brushes cost money and are very easily 
ruined if not looked after properly, so 
handle them gently and you will get a lot 
of good service from them. 

For tinting, use a brush about No. 4; 
Give 
it a flip and if it does not come to a point 
it will not do. A brush that points up 
with water may not with alcohol. If a 
brush becomes crooked or frazzled rinse 
it in water. This will generally put it 
right, but after painting always rinse the 
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BACK UP 


YOUR REPAIR DEPARTMENT, MR. RETAIL JEWELER, WITH 


GOOD WORK, PROMPT SERVICE 
AND CONFIDENCE 





which is the soul of good business. 
by which we hold our trade. Only permanent customers can make 
permanent success; only satisfaction can make permanent custo- 
mers. Both are a team that will help to increase your repair busi- - 
ness. One without the other means ‘‘half way results. 


to furnish you with both. 


Try us with your next trial order of jewelry, silverware or mesh 
bag repairs and convince yourself. 


Results are the best test 


COHAN-EPNER COMPANY 


JEWELERS, SILVERSMITHS AND ELECTROPLATERS 


51 Maiden Lane 











This is the keynote of success 
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We aim 


NEW YORK 
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MEANS BEST LUMINESCENCE 


The Standardized Radium Luminous Compound _ 


Made by the original 
American Radium Producers 





“Luma” Dial at night 
Use “LUMA” for YOUR luminous dials and 


obtain the HIGHEST degree of luminescence 





Prices of various grades and method 
of application sent on request 





Radium Chemical Company 


Forbes and Meyran Aves., 


Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 











NYES OIL 


for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 
for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 














E. P. REICHHELM & CO., Ine. 
Jewelers and Metal Workers’ Supplies 


“American ica 


Swiss’ Files 
Representing 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO. 


Gas Blast Furnaces, Heating Machines, 
Pressure Blowers, Fuel Gas Plants 























poand P00 «= AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO. 


24 JOHN STREET - - = NEW YORK 
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brushes in alcohol. This cleans the dye 
ughly. 

Se ins the body of the letters start 
with a thin wash and then go over it a 
second time with a stronger one, repeating 
this with a stipple motion, that is, dabbing 
it on. This will give you a softer effect 
than any other way, after which you may 
take some clear liquid No. 1 on the brush 
and come over the whole to blend it. 

In shading, black should be used with 
or over any other color to get the depth 
of tone in the shadows, but where a solid 
color is wanted this must be done as fol- 
lows: Take some No. 1; this is the me- 
dium used for mixing the colors, and is 
made as follows: 


FORMULA FOR MAKING THE “MEDIUM” 
OR NO. l. 

Mix 1 oz. glacial acetic acid with 3 ozs. 
c.p. acetone, 5 ozs. grain alcohol and 1 
dram glycerine. — 

This will keep indefinitely if well corked, 
so it is advisable to make a good supply 
at once. 

TO APPLY THE SOLID COLOR. 
First you must make some enamel by 


dissolving gun cotton in amyl acetate; 
*the cotton will dissolve at once when it is 
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ready for use. This should be made about 
the consistency of a syrup. Having done 
this, mix some color dissolved in No. 1 
in a little saucer with some of the enamel, 
when you will have a good body color. 
The enamel may be made thick or thin 
according to the amount of gun cotton 
added to it; gun cotton may be obtained 
at any dealer in photo supplies. 


APPLYING GOLD. 


Gold and silver may be applied either 
pure or as an imitation. The imitation is 
known as “gold bronze” and is applied 
mixed with the bronzing liquid sold for 
that purpose. After allowing it to dry 
over night it should be lacquered over the 
top, to preserve it, taking care to apply 
the lacquer only on the gold and nowhere 
else. Or you can use real gold. This 
comes in the form of a powder. Here are 
the colors you can get: 

Jaune (yellow gold.) 

Citron (pale gold.) 

Vert (green gold.) 

Red (gold.) 
To apply these place some gold powder 
in a small deep cup and add c. p. acetone. 
Use plenty of acetone and very little gold; 
do not make it into a paste but use it thin 
sO that it will flow easily. When dry, 
burnish with an agate burnisher. Where 
the gold goes over the line this may easily 
be removed by rubbing with a goose quill, 
sharpened like a pen; this should be done 
soon after the gold is applied, as it will 
then come off easily. To burnish the gold 
you require a dead finish on your burnish- 
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er. To secure this, mix some fine emery 
and oil on a piece of leather and rub until 
the polish on the burnisher is removed. 
Use the burnisher dry and press lightly, as 
too strong pressure will tend to remove 
the gold. 

A little practice will soon enable you to 
burnish evenly; (see Fig. 6) this should 
be done so as to show no marks but leave 
an even polished surface like a mirror. 
Try this on a spare piece of ivory till you 
master it, as the gold is hard to remove 
should you not get it on satisfactorily. 

Raised or embossed letters may also be 
made easily and are very effective. Use 
a preparation of celluloid white. dissolved 
in amyl acetate. Cut the celluloid in small 
pieces so that it will dissolve easily and 
make it as thick as possible, but not any 
thicker than you can handle with a brush. 


Eno 
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To make an embossed or raised letter be- 
gin in the same manner as you would 
when painting a letter, then paint the let- 
ter with the mixture, a layer at a time, 
till you get it sufficiently high. When this 
hardens it becomes a solid celluloid letter, 
flexible, indestructible. These letters may 
be made any color desired by mixing some 
of the color with the composition before 
applying; this preparation is called “flex- 
ine,’ which may also be used as a cement 
and for filling in lines that have been 
wrongly engraved. 

Etched ivory is another artistic method 
of decoration. This is done by first out- 
lining the design with the graver, then 
covering the surface with melted paraffin 
wax, afterwards scraping away where you 
want to etch. This scraping may be done 
with the point of a small penknife. After 
doing this build a wall of wax around 
the part where you intend to etch and 
then pour on equal parts of amyl acetate 
and c.p. acetone and leave till it “bites’’ 
deep enough. This usually takes about 
half an hour. Pour off the acid and ex- 
amine the work; if not deep enough pour 
acid on again and etch some more. When 
finished, wash off with running water and 
then clean off the wax with a cloth dipped 
in gasolene. The etching may be tinted 
with color afterwards, if desired, either by 
hand or with an air brush. This gives a 
beautiful effect and imitations of carved 
ivory may be made in this way and many 
novel effects produced. 

Before attempting to etch see that the 
ivory is thick enough. 

(To be continued.) 








A Rochester, N. Y., jewelry salesman is 
$6,000 richer by the recovery of a satchel 
containing samples and a New York Cen- 
tral section hand is $50 richer for having 
found the satchel in a snow bank east of 
Middleport recently. He discovered the 
satchel in the snow but how it got there 
the salesman did not know. All he could 
say was that it disappeared unaccountably 
from a train. 


_pencil-like sticks, or “holders,’ 
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Cameo Cutting 





Pypreen cutting, perhaps the most an- 
tique of all occupations which have 
survived to our day, has recently been in- 
troduced into the United States. Previous 
to the outbreak of the war, one could count 
on the fingers of one hand all the cameo 
cutters in this country, practically all 
cameos sold in America being imported 
from Torre de Greco and Santa Lucia, the 
great cameo towns of Italy. Today we 
are producing our own cameos, and there 
are in New York alone between 50 and 60 
men whose trade it‘is to cut landscapes 
and pretty ladies in the shell, coral, or 
other stones used for this popular and 
comparatively cheap style of jewelry. 

All of these men work at home in the 
Old World style, a smail bench and chair, 
four or five engraving tools, a few files 
and some polishing brushes making up the 
necessary paraphernalia, except for the 
’ upon which 
the cameos-to-be are cemented with a 
brownish ‘sealing wax. With this simple 
equipment and the craftsmanship which he 
has acquired by years of apprenticeship 
on the other side, the average cameo cut- 
ter can make from six to ten dollars: a 
day. 

Just at present there is a great demand 
in the United States for cameos of all 
grades and descriptions, and especially for 
the smaller stones of passable workman- 
ship, which wholesale for 25 cents to five 
dollars each, according to the size and qua!- 
ity of the shell. These medium grade 
shells are wanted by the manufacturing 
jewelers for the inexpensive but genuine 
jewelry. They are set in light weight, 
graceful mountings that are turned out by 
machinery. Scarfpins, brooches, rings and 
pendants are turned out by the thousands 
in this manner, and so can be sold at re- 
markably small prices. There is a smaller 
but steady demand for the finer grades 
which are set in heavier and more elaborate 
mountings, but they are none the more 
genuine. 


In the cutting of cameos there are many 
tradé secrets and these are guarded with 
the greatest of care. There are three kinds 
of shells used by cutters, the pink shell . 
from the West Indies, the queen or brown 
shell from Singapore, and the cornelia shell 
from the Aegean Sea. 


From each shell the lip or flange at the 
opening is sliced off by a toothless circular 
saw. It is next cut into little mosaic-like 
blocks about an inch square, then sent 
to the cutter, who shapes it- into the desired 
circle or oval and fastens the cameo-to-be 
on the holder. The highly colored part is 
embedded in the sealing-wax, for that is to 
form the background of the picture, while 
the whitish chalky part is carefully chipped 
away, leaving only as much as is necessary 
for the relief of the design. 


The cameo cutter who can produce a 
really good “Three Graces,” or a chariot 
bearing aloft a company of angels, has 
something to be proud of, and may be 
recognized as a master of his craft. These 
particular groups are the hardest of all 
the usual designs which the stock cutter 
is called upon to execute—JAMES ANDER- 
SON, in Sctentific American. 
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DEALERS iN 


GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM 


Refiners and Sweep Smelters 


MAIN OFFICES : SMELTING WORKS: 


21John Street 


32-40 Flushing Avenue 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
































. either Sterling or coin. Proht ‘ 
Our minimum charge for assaying a shipment is $1.00, and we pay $1.03 per gl op per dwt. 
dwt. for its fine gold contents, after the. assay has been made. 6 Kt....241¢c. 16Kt... .66c. 
8 Kt... .33c. 18 Kt... .74c. 
Gather Up Your Odds and Ends and Ship Them to Us Today. 10 Kt... .41c. 20 Kt... .82c. 


| CONLEY & STRAIGHT ge ie a, 
|| 236 EDDY STREET 


Sell Us Your “Dead” Stock, or 
Old Gold, Platinum and Silver 


We purchase everything that contains Platinum, Gold or Silver—small 
pieces, scrap, polishings, filings, waste or sweep—from your repair depart- 
ment, or stock pieces that you cannot sell. 

Ship us a trial consignment, and let 
us make an assay of it, as any other . 
method is guesswork. Our charges These are the prices we 
are small, and we make your return 
aeemmaetie. pay you promptly 

Because of the present price of sil- 
ver, we are paying 63c. per ounce for 














Send direct and save the Jobber's 


12 Kt....4914c. 22Kt....90c. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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b PLATINUM SOLDER 
> #GOLD SOLDER 
e SILVER SOLDER 

- WHITE GOLD 
PLAT-ORO 


National Smelting and Refining Corp. | 


LL. STRASSER, Pres. ; 


Sweep Smelters-Refiners 
PROMPT RETURNS a 
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PLATINUM — GOLD — SILVER — BOUGHT AND SOLD ra 
41-43 MAIDEN LANE | ) NEW YORK = 
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The Coloring and Oxidizing of Gold 


and Silver 
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(Continued from technical issue of Jan. 3.) 
THE DRYING OF ARTICLES COLORED MAT GOLD. 


In order to avoid the formation of spots 
on colored articles, they should be dried, 
after coloring, in zinc sand rather than in 
sawdust, but care should be taken that the 
sand is not too hot and that the articles do 
not change color. It is best to heat the 
sand in an earthenware saucepan ; place the 
articles in a dish perfectly dried and pour 
the sand over them. Hollow objects, that 
might still contain acid solution or other 
substance, should first be carefully rinsed 
in hot water. As a rule, the articles are 
held by pliers and a metal wire attached 
to them, so that they may be conveniently 
handled; after drying the sand comes off 
of itself. This process is also recommended 
for drying articles in mat silver, for filagree 
work, etc. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that the 
majority of precious stones, pearls above 
all, must not be exposed to.the coloring 
and should only be set after this operation 
is completed. Diamonds, rubies and sap- 
phires will stand the heating of the metal 
and the stay in the color bath, but it is 
necessary to proceed with great caution. 
The diamonds especially risk loss of their 
brilliance by heating and in such case 
would have to be subjected to repelishing. 


TO CLEAN ARTICLES COLORED MAT GOLD. 


To 250 grammes of water take @ 
grammes of bicarbonate of soda, 25 
grammes of chloride of lime and 15 
grammes of chloride of sodium. Heat the 
whole, mixing thoroughly, until the whole 
of these substances are dissolved. In or- 
der to cause the disappearance of spots, 
immerse the articles for a limited time in 
this preparation; then rinse them well in 
water and dry them with care in sawdust. 
The preparation can be kept, carefully 
closed, in a dark place. 

THE COLORING OR OXIDIZING OF SILVER. 


It is well known that the silver used for 
articles of jewelry and other objects is 
always alloyed with copper. But this ad- 
dition of copper reduces the beautiful white 
color of the silver and promotes the oxidi- 
zation of the metallic surface. The white 
color of pure silver, such as may be noted 
in new silver goods, may be obtained by 
eliminating, with the aid of acids, the cop- 
per contained in the metallic surface so 
that the upper layer consists entirely of 
silver. The process in question, known as 
the blanching of the silver, is effected by 
means of a liquid which dissolves the 
copper without attacking the silver. 

To obtain graduated effects: or to re- 
duce the brightness of silver, dark colors 
are often employed for articles of jewelry 
or other silver objects: the greyish or 
blackish shadings are produced by means 
of sulphite of silver, by black chloride of 
silver or by a fine layer of platinum, well 
distributed over the surface of the silver 
or of its alloys. This coloring of silver is 


usually known as oxidization and articles 
thus treated are designated as “oxidized”; 


-but this term is entirely incorrect for it is 


not a product of any combination of oxygen 
and is consequently no oxidation. As with 
gold goods we should therefore speak of 
“the coloring of silver” and of “colored” 
silver articles. 


THE BLANCHING. 


Before blanching the silver articles 
should be cleansed by washing. They are 
then heated over the fire, boiled for 5 to 10 
minutes in a bath prepared by adding 15 
to 20 grammes of sulphuric acid to a liter 
of water; next they are rinsed in water 
and dried with a linen cloth. The opera- 
tion is repeated three or four times until 
the articles acquire a beautiful white color. 
The drying is best effected in maple-wood 
sawdust. 


Plates and other silver objects, the dis- 
tortion of which may result from heating 
them over the fire, or which, for other 
reasons, should not be so treated, may ad- 
vantageously be silvered by electricity. 


In his work on the coloring of metals, 
George Buchner describes the following 
process: In order to give to all articles of 
silver the beautiful appearance of pure 
silver, they are treated with a solvent sub- 
stance which eliminates from their surface 
all the copper contained in the alloy: the 
fine layer of silver that remains then cov- 
ers up the grey color of the silver alloy. 

In order that this solvent substance shall 
act effectively on the copper, it is neces- 
sary that the metal be oxidized; it is for 
this reason that the articles in question 
are previously heated over the fire for a 
limited period, in order to cover them with 
a blackish layer of oxide of copper. To 
boil them an acid liquid is used that dis- 
solves the oxide of copper, without affect- 
ing the silver. Various mixtures can be 
used for this purpose. Usually, a solution 
of 15 grammes of cream of tartar reduced 
to a fine powder and 30 grammes of com- 
mon salt in % to % liters of water. This 
solution is brought to a boil in a copper 
saucepan and the articles are allowed to 
remain in it until they come out a beautiful, 
brilliant white. The time necessary varies 
according to the proportion of fine silver: 
for instance, silver 800 thousandths fine 
requires about 7 or 8 minutes. 


A solution of sulphuric acid is equally 
effective for blanching: it is prepared by 
adding 200 grammes of sulphuric acid to a 
liter of water. Another solution is ob- 
tained by dissolving 50 grammes of bi- 
sulphate of potassium in half a liter of 
water; this last solution does not require 
heating before use. 


A single boiling does not suffice to im- 
part to silver articles all the whiteness re- 
quired. For this reason, the surface is 
rubbed with fine sand or, if the surface is 
not plain, but decorated, with a scratch 
brush of brass wire, they are then heated 
again over the fire and subjected to a re- 
newed boiling. Sometimes it is necessary 
to proceed a third time with the operation. 
Before the second boiling, the articles that 


are to remain a mat white are covered - 


with a decoction of water and potash or 
cream of tartar, then dried, to be exposed 
to the fire and dipped in water. 
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MATTING SILVER ARTICLES. 


Matting serves to impart to some articles 
of silver a more beautiful appearance; this 
process is employed principally for articles 
having fine patterns of leaves, etc., and 
which could not well be treated with the 
scratch brush. For this purpose, the 
articles to be matted are coated with a 
paste composed of 4 parts of wood char- 
cenl reduced to a very fine powder, one 
part of calcined borax and water in the 
requisite quantity. Heat the articles to 
redness in a good fire of wood charcoal, 
then cool them and allow them to remain, 
for several hours, in water made slightly 
acid with the aid of sulphuric acid. After 
they have been taken from this bath they 
must be rinsed with care, and dried in hot 
sawdust. 

[THE END.] 





Gold and Silver Metallurgy in 1916 


(THE gold metallurgist has given but di- 

vided attention to metallurgical prog- 
ress during the year. He has been actively 
occupied with the problems arising from 
the upward trend in cost of the supplies 
required for producing his finished material, 
which, almost alone among commodities, 
has not appreciated in value. Prosperity 
has passed him by. He is the mourner at 
the feast. 

Such unsettled market conditions, though 
responsible for many present  incon- 
veniences, hold some promise for the future, 
through the development of American 
sources of supply. Thus cyanide of Amer- 
ican manufacture has entirely replaced the 
German product, and it may be said that in 
quality and uniformity it is equal to the 
best heretofore imported. Potassium cya- 
nide has quite disappeared from the mar- 
ket, without ill effect on the output of 
American mines. Incidentally, we note 
with satisfaction that the manufacturers 
have ceased to refer their analyses to the 
potassium cyanide standard, and are quot- 
ing the content of sodium cyanide—cer- 
tainly the only rational classification. If 
operators will follow this example and 
finally discontinue reference to “128 per 
cent. cyanide” and kindred absurdities, the 
cause of precision, at least, will have bene- 
fited. 

The silver metallurgist passed, in the 
meanwhile, through much the same experi- 
ences. At the nadir of his fortunes a year 
ago, he has been relieved during the past 
eight months by a strong market for his 
metal, so that for him the burden of war 
prices has been lightened. 

The Cobalt district witnessed the tre- 
mendous appreciation in the cost of alumi- 
num dust and of sodium hydrate, both of 
which are largely used in the processes 
more or less peculiar to that district. Per- 
haps the’ most striking feature of recent 
work there is the increasing attention being 
given to the salvage of minor metals in the 
ore, 

Steady progress has been recorded in the 
application of flotation to the metallurgy 
of gold and silver.—Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering. 


Edward M. Gillette, Castile, N. Y., has 
moved to Wellsville, N. Y. 
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THE SAFEST WAY.—Safest, because it uses no tanks of 
INFLAMMABLE or EXPLOSIVE “hydrogen’— 
uses just ordinary gas, the kind you use in your other 
work—right out of your regular gas pipes. 





Oxygen from tanks is used with your ordinary gas; oxygen 
is not inflammable; all experts pronounce this the only safe 
and right way to melt platinum. 


(Use the Hoke-Phoenix for Safety and Saving.) 


IS THE CONVENIENT WAY.—Only ONE small, strong cyl- 
inder to handle; it does as much as FOUR to EIGHT 


by the old 2-tank method. Saves room; saves handling. 





(Use the Hoke-Phoenix for Safety and Saving.) 


IS THE CHEAPEST WAY.—No matter how cheaply you 
are now getting your oxygen and “hydrogen,”’—you 
can save money by changing to the Hoke-Phoenix. 


We repeat that—no matter how little you have been paying— 
it will pay you to change to the Hoke-Phoenix. 








Spend 12c. a day with us for your oxygen, | 
and we will lend you the Hoke- 
Phoenix Outfit Free. 








The Hoke-Phoenix Platinum Melting Outfit. 


Oxygen delivered to your door—instanter—in all principal cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific—and 
shipped everywhere. All oxygen tanks inspected and passed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
More than a hundred New York jewelers have discarded the old 2-tank way for the SAFE Hoke-Phoenix. |] 


Ask for descriptive circular. 


SAM W. HOKE, Mer., .2\\oun street, NEw YORK 


YES, we also make the Little Hoke-Phoenix Soldering and Platinum-Welding Blowpipe—that does it five times quicker; ask about it; worth 
50c. a day to any jeweler who does soldering. Indispensable for welding platinum. 
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Cause and Removal of Fire Stains in Sterling Silver 





A Description of How the Stains Are Formed and Removed 


NTIL a few years ago practically every- 
U thing manufactured of sterling silver 
(except tableware) was given a heavy 
coat of lacquer before leaving the factory 
to keep the articles from tarnishing. 

The lacquered silver was always a source 
of trouble and expense, as the lacquer was 
almost sure to become torn or scratched, 
leaving the silver unprotected. It did not 
take long for the naked silver to tarnish, 
necessitating the removal of all the lacquer 
before the little spot or lines could be 
polished or rubbed off. a 

At present the majority of retail jewelers 
have installed the necessary equipment to 
polish or refinish their stock and specify 
that articles made of sterling shall not be 
lacquered. 

Under the old regime it was not unusual 
for the manufacturer to cover over the fire 
stain in the sterling articles by giving them 
a light silver plate, then finishing as usual, 
but this method cannot be used on articles 
that may be polished or pumiced several 
times by a more or less inexperienced 
workman, as he is almost sure to cut 
through the coat of fine silver, leaving the 
fire stain exposed. 

The most satisfactory method is to re- 
move the fire stain and apply the desired 
finish to the silver without plating. 

As the appearance of the dark stains 
under a layer of pure silver is always dis- 
concerting to the uninitiated, an explana- 
tion of how the stains get under the sur- 
face and how to remove them may be of 
interest. 


FORMATION OF THE STAINS. 


Fine silver melts at 954 deg. C. and if 
kept in a molten state for a little while 
absorbs approximately 20 times its volume 
of oxygen. When crystallization sets in 
and the melted silver begins to solidify, 
the oxygen is expelled again, leaving the 
silver in its original state. This proves 
that oxygen or any other gas does not unite 
with the silver to form fire stains. 

Sterling silver is 925 parts silver and 75 
parts copper. When it is heated to a dull 
red or over the copper in the outer sur- 
face is converted into black cupric per- 
oxide (CuO). Another layer adjacent to 
the outer layer is formed, in which the 
copper has been partially protected from 
the air. The imperfectly protected copper 
has been converted into red cuprous ox- 
ide (Cu,O). 

As the sterling is expanded during the 
period of oxidization of the copper, when 
subsequent contraction occurs the layer of 
cuprous oxide is effectually sealed against 
the action of any dip or solution except 
those which have the power to dissolve 
the arresting silver. 

Peroxide of copper is very slowly dis- 
solved by nitric acid, but fine silver, ster- 
ling and cuprous oxide are highly soluble, 


By Oscar A. HitztmMan in The Metal Industry 


so the usual method of removing fire 
stains is to remove the black oxide by 
pickling in a hot pickle composed of six 
parts of water and one part commercial 
oil of vitriol. After the sterling has been 
subjected to the action of the pickle it has 
a superficial layer of fine silver completely 
hiding the gray or red fire stains under- 
neath. 


DIPS USED TO REMOVE THE STAINS. 


The layer of fine silver and the layer in 
which the copper has been converted into 
cuprous oxide is removed by dipping in a 
hot nitric dip made of two parts nitric 
acid and one part water. The nitric dip 
is a rapid and sure method of removing 
the stains, but as it leaves the surface 
of the metal matted and rough it should 
not be used for delicate work. 

After the nitric dip has become heavily 
charged with silver and copper the fine 
silver is recovered as metallic silver by 
hanging strips of sheet copper or zinc into 
the dip. Nitric acid has a greater affinity 
for both copper and zinc than it has for 
silver, so the acid gives up its load of silver 
and becomes saturated with metal from the 
strips. The fine silver is washed with hot 
water, after which it can be melted as 
usual. The old dips should always be 
tested with muriatic acid before they are 
thrown away, as it sometimes happens that 
the nitric becomes passive and does not give 
up all its silver. 

A dip that removes the black oxide and 
dissolves the silver sufficiently to remove 
the fire stains can be made by using eight 
parts of oil of vitrol and one part nitric 
acid. When using this dip great care must 
be taken to shake off all excess of water 
from the work, as this dip acts very slowly 
and gives off suffocating fumes its use is 
limited to delicate card jewelry. The sil- 
ver is reclaimed from this dip by precipita- 
tion as chloride of silver by adding dilute 
muriatic acid. The old dips must be al- 
lowed to cool before the muriatic is added. 
The most practical dip to use for the or- 
dinary run of sterling work is made by 
dissolving two ounces of bichromate of 
soda in 3% quarts of water for each gallon 
of dip. After the bichromate is all dis- 
solved add a pint of vitriol and heat as hot 
as possible without boiling. 

When the articles are immersed in this 
dip they should turn dark until the fire 
is all out, then assume a dead white ap- 
pearance somewhat similar to an electro 
deposit from an old solution. If the dip 
is too concentrated it will work so rapidly 
that the bichromate of soda becomes re- 
crystallized and as the crystals stick to the 
articles and form a resist to the solution 
the work to be dipped will .be badly etched 
or eaten. 

Sometimes when the dip has stood idle 
for several hours a few flakes gather and 


float on top, but they do no harm, as they 
dissolve as soon as the surface is dis- 
turbed. 

When the solution loses its red color 
and turns dark green it can be rejuvenated 
sy adding common salt until the silver is 
thrown down. The silver chloride forms 
a heavy curd which settles to the bottom 
of the jar and does not interfere with the 
proper working of the solution. 

Some platers make up a strong stock 
solution of bichromate and acid and add a 
little as soon as the dip begins to work 
slowly, but it is not the best method of 
using the dip, as it is likely to work rough. 
All work that is to be fire dipped should 
be freed from grease and black oxide be- 
fore being dipped in the final solution. 


BRIGHT DIP FOR STERLING. 


After the fire stains have -been dipped 
off, the articles are covered with a dead 
white or gray smut which can be removed 
by scratch brushing or dipping in a special 
solution that contains: 


WP ccissecsosescaedesekeo ter 3 parts 
De SD eins abe code ¥ancoben enn 7 parts 
Err 1 part 


This bright dip for sterling leaves a bluish 
sheen, but the articles are usually bright 
enough to enamel or polish without scratch 
brushing. When melting silver that has 
been reclaimed from a fire dip it must be 
borne in mind that the copper is lost as it 
is, as said before only the copper that 
oxidizes, so the right proportion of copper 
must be added to reduce the fine silver to 
standard sterling. 








Stainless Steel 


Harry Brearly, Sheffield, England, has 
patented in this country (U. S. Patent 
1,197,256) a non-tarnishable alloy contain- 
ing 9 to 16 per cent. of chromium and less 
than 0.70 per cent. carbon. A typical com- 
position has: 





CN Go oss wiv ties ce cas 0.30% 
WENN a 6 eine stares 0.30% 
CI 5 iin ico hac nce al 13.00% 


Small amounts up to 1 or 2 per cent. of 
nickel, copper, cobalt, tungsten, molybde- 
num and vanadium are said to be without 
effect on the untarnishable properties.—E-x. 








A recent issue of the Daily Consular and 
Trade Report contains the information that 
a firm in the West Indies wishes to secure 
an agency for the sale of jewelry and silver- 
ware of all kinds. The agency will also 
cover Venezuela. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained by communicating with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., and referring to 
File No. 23565. 
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LEES & SANDERS. 


Your Consignment is insured from your 
door to our works—NO RISKS— 


‘SWEEP SMELTERS. 
BIRMINGHAM. ENG. 











Can You Get Better Prices Than These for Your WASHBURN 
4 Kt..... 16c. per dwt. SECURITY MAGIC NUT | 
SEOIEES OLD GOLD and SILVER? | Awometinier oe on 
8 Kt..... 32c. per dwt. for all sizes of scarf- etc. 
10 Et..... _ ed _ We have been serving our customers satisfactorily for over 61 years. pin wire, Guaranteed 
os weseee > aoe ae We pay special attention to mail and express orders; we pay the bullion 
| shape 64c. per dwt.  2ssay price for same, and solicit a trial order. Ore assays a specialty. 
isk... 72¢. per dwt. Returns on express orders will be made within 24 hours. Our reputation 
20 Kt... ..80c. per dwt. is our strongest guarantee. 
i ee cced 88c. per dwt. 63 Ann Street, NEW YORK CITY 
24 Kt... .$1.00 per dwt. a Cc. SONTHALL, Bet. Nassau and William Sts. 
Established 1850 Assayer, Smeiter and Refiner SUCCESSOR TOL. DURR & BROS. EAR WIRES 








for unpierced ears. 


J SAFETY CATCH 
For Brooches, etc. 
Can be applied to any 
| work where pin tongues 
are used. 





WORKSHOP NOTES (Eiiticn) 


For Jewelers and Watchmakers 





Open. Closed. Open. Closed. 
PP £665 666RUSS S65 466000066005 000090660 06650 00005 8000600000600000000000006000668 $2.50 enevintion Cheeding en Mactieation. 
a ah ° 4s Pearl Drilling and Adjusting a Speciality 
The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York  eeeteh Gites eaisanit tema 


C. IRVING WASHBURN, 108 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


CRVUCIBLES. 


Jewelers’ Supplies, « 
Etc, 














LEARN TO ENGRAVE RIGHT 


We give you the best practical course possible. Our years of experience and ability 








guarantee this. We have students from all over the country. We teach all branches of 
a _ engraving. If you want to learn engraving begin now. If you know something about en- Established 1850 
An graving we can give you a finishing course. A three months’ training at the Winter stablishe ’ 
ty School of Engraving is the best paying investment. Engraving (23 years) Teaching, 
8%) Three Months Course, $75.00—No Extras. J&H. BERGE, 
u ® WINTER’S SCHOOL OF JEWELRY ENGRAVING, Lake View Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 95 aan 





Established i880 


I. Wollstein Co., Inc. 62 sgn 


16 New York Ave., Newark, N. Jd. 





Shipments of Gold, Siver SWEEP SMELTERS & REFINERS °-<*2- 20m’ 


and Platinum solicited. PROMPT RETURNS MADE for SWEEPS and ALL KINDS OF WASTE CONTAINING PRECIOUS METALS 








ESTABLISHED 1868 GOLD AND SILVER REFINERS 


iL. LELONG Ae BRO. ASSAYERS AND SWEEP SMELTERS 


Prompt attention given to SMELTING 


S. W. Corner Halsey, Marshall and Nevada Streets, NEWARK, N. J. Gold and Silver Bullion § FOR THE TRADE 











Seamless Platinum Tubing 
‘ 
any shape. Plate and Wire i 


in any hardness. NN CHARLES ENGELHARD 
Refiners, Assayers. 30 Church Street 
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[In Which Is Contained a List of the Latest 
Patents Granted. by the United States 
and Great Britain. The United States 
Patents That Have Expired and the 
Registered Trade-Marks.] 
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UNITED STATES PATENTS. 


issue of Jan. 30, 1917. 


1,213,816. TICKET-HOLDER. JOHN R. J,ALLEN- 
TINE, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Jan. 21, 1915. Se- 
rial 3,467. 

A ticket holder comprising a casing formed of 
two similar parts secured together, each part hav- 
ing side flanges which are lapped when the parts 
are assembled, and an end flange of slightly less 
width than the thickness of the casing, forming a 





slot at the end of the casing, each part also having 
an epening to permit finger pressure on a ticket 
in the casing, and a spring within the casing, 
adapted to hold such ticket against the wall of the 
casing and in line with the slot. 


1,213,903. HAT-PIN. Etizasetn D, PoweEtt, Ti- 
tusville, Fla. Filed April 1, 1916. Serial 
88,222. 

A het pin comprising a sleeve provided with a 
handle, a rod slidably disposed in said sleeve, a sec- 
tional shank connected to said rod and normaily 
disposed within said sleeve, a sectional point formed 











integral with said sectional shank and disposed 
beyond said sleeve and means connecting said sec- 
tional members for yieldingly forcing them aparv. 


1,214,044. SEPARABLE LINK-BUTTON, Irvine 
R. Leperer, Providence, R. I. Filed Aug. 16, 
1916. Serial 115,293. 

A separable link button member comprising a 
hollow post with an annular recess at one end con- 
centric with the opening in the post, a split annular 
member loose in said recess and normally of less 
interior diameter than said opening, a head en- 
gaged over one end of the post and having an open- 





ing coaxial with the opening in the post and en- 
gaging said annular member to hold it in place, 
the opening in said head being of less diameter 
than said recess and of less diameter than the ex- 
ternal diameter of the said annular member in 
the contracted form of the latter, and a cap on the 
other end of the post. 


1,214,087. SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN-PEN. 
Morris SHEMIN, Bayonne, N. J., assignor to 
Joseph L, Valentine, Jersey City, N. J. Filed 
Sept. 20, 1916. Serial 121 ,101. 

In a fountain pen of the self filling variety, a 
barrel having a longitudinal slot in one side wall 
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and intermediate the length thereof, a removable 
pen carrying plug at one end of said barrel, said 
plug having an ink duct therethrough, a collapsible 
sack carried by said plug, the interior of said sack 
being in communication with said duct, a yielding 
bar within said barrel along side of said sack and 
underneath said slot, an operating member com- 
prising a curved lever pivoted at one of its ends 
in said slot, said lever curving outwardly from 
said barrel when said lever is in its inoperative 





position, the curved portion of said lever inter- 
mediate its ends being arranged to pass through 
said slot and depress said plate for the purpose 
of collapsing said sack by swinging said lever on 
its pivot, and means for detachably holding said 
lever in its inoperative position. 


1,214,115. MATCH-CASE, Joun H. AstTRUCK, 
New York. Filed April 17, 1916. Serial 
91,541. 

\ match case provided with a cover having a 
slotted rim, a blade slidable within the cover and 
adapted to be projected outward through said 
slotted rim, a spring engaging the blade, means 
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for locking the blade to the cover, and means 
for opening the cover and simultaneously unlocking 
the blade. 


1,214,153. CIGAR-HOLDER. Witi1am D. Gisson, 
Seatrle, Wash. Filed Nov. 29, 1915. Serial 
64,182. 

In a cigar-holder of the class described, the com- 
bination with a body portion which is provided 
with a passageway extending lengthwise there- 
through, and one end portion of which is formed 
to adapt it to receive an end portion of a cigar, 
while its other end portion is formed to adapt it 
to serve as a mouth-piece, of a plug adapted to be 
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inserted within said passageway at the mouth-piece 
end of said body portion, said plug having a dif- 
ferent form of cross-section from the shape of the 
cross-section of said passageway and having a head 
whose inner side is curved; and a shaft having one 
of its ends fastened to the inner end of said plug 
and having its other end provided with a barbed 
point. 

1,214,274. WATCH-HOLDER. WeEnpe tt B. Camp- 
BELL, Cincinnati, O., assignor to The Perkins- 
Campbell Co., Cincinnati, O. Filed Jan. 
1916. Serial 72,417. 

A watch holder comprising a back of substan- 





tially flat fibrous material, a front of molded fibrous 
material having a shape adapted to form a watch 
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receiving recess between it and the back when the 
back and front are sewed together, stitching se- 
curing the back and front along substantially their 
entire perimeters with sufficient space between the 
ends of the stitching to permit a watch to be in- 
serted in the space between the back and front, and 
straps engaging the rim and a spoke of the steering 
wheel to secure the holder in position, certain of 
said straps being attached to’ the front beyond the 
ends of the stitching and extending through the 
back, whereby the opening left between the ends 
of the stitching will be substantially closed when 
the straps are secured to the wheel. 


1,214,276. SNAP-CATCH. Joserpn Cuasort, North 
Attleboro, Mass., assignor to Geo. L. Paine 
Co., North Attleboro, Mass. Filed Aug. 10, 
1916. Serial 114,282. 

In a catch, a housing of approximately rectangu- 
lar cross-section having its back plate extended 
at an incline and contracted, a hook member 
slidable within the housing and having the ex- 





treme free edge of its hook engageable with the 
extreme free edge of the extension, said hook 
member being cut away to form a resilient arm 
and a finger at right angles to the arm, the hous- 
ing having a side notch to receive the finger, a 
pin-like projection on the rear inner end of the 
member, a coil spring receiving said projection, 
means in the housing to engage the rear end of 
the spring, and a stop in the housing arranged 
within the cut away part of said member. 


1,214,310. FOUNTAIN-PEN. Stormont Jossetyn, 

Atlantic, Mass., assignor of one-half to S. Chil- 

ton Crocker, Boston, Mass. Filed Sept. 18, 
1916. Serial 120,607. 

In a combination with the barrel of a fountain 

pen having a collapsible sack therein, a presser- 

plate arranged to engage said sack, a lever pivotally 








mounted in said barrel and arranged to engage said 
plate to collapse the sack when swung from its 
normal position, and a nut threaded-on the end of 
said lever and arranged to be screwed into locking 
engagement with the end of the barrel, to lock the 
lever in inoperative position. 


1,214,456. UNITARY CIGARETTE AND MATCH 
BOX. GerorGe Frepertck Hatt, Providence, 

R. I, Filed Feb. 3, 1910. Serial 541,893. 
In a unitary cigarette and match box the com- 
bination of inclosing walls, a partition dividing 
the inclosed space into two separate compartments, 





a hinged and flanged cover for one compartment, 
a hinged flexible flap for the other compartment, 
the cover and flap adapted to close toward each 
other and when in their fully closed position the 
edge of the flexible flap extending between a flange 
of the cover and an inclosing wall of the box and 
such contact assisting the cover and flap to retain 
such closed relation. 


1,214,477. PHOTOGRAPH-CASE, Georce E. Mc- 
CorMack, Providence, R. I., assignor to Ballou 
Mfg. Co. Filed July 24, 1916. Serial 110,833. 

A case of the type set forth, comprising a pair, 
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of hinged lids forming a case, a box provided with 
an open end secured to the hinge of the lids and 





provided with display openings in its walls, trans- 
parent leaves slidably mounted in the box and cov- 
ering the openings, and means closing the open 
end of the box for binding the leaves. 


DESIGNS 


90,240. PLATE OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Wat- 
ter De Vite, East Liverpool, O., assignor td 











The Palm Bros. Co., New York. Filed Nov. 7, 
1916. Serial 130,073. Term of patent 3% 
years. 





UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS. 


{The following trade-marks have been adjudged 
entitled to registration under the Act of Feb. 20, 
1916, and are published in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of said Act.] 





Trade-Marks Published Jan. 30, 1917. 

Ser. 98,470. (CLASS 4. ABRASIVE, DETER- 
GENT, AND POLISHING MATERIALS.) 
Frank A. Le Count, Springfield, Mass. Filed 
Oct. 6, 1916. 





Particular description of goods.—Polishing-Cloth 
for Gold and Silver. 
Claims use since Sept. 15, 1916. 


Trade-Mark Published Jan. 23, 1917. 
93,245. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS-METAL WARE.) Cuarres H. SHER- 
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man, North Attleboro, Mass. 
1916. Under ten-year proviso. 


Filed March 2, 


Particular description of goods.—Chains, Brace- 


lets, Fobs, Lockets, Seals, Pendants, Combs, Scarf- 

Pins, Tie-Clasps, Brooches, Studs, Cuff-Links, Cuff- 

Buttons, Key-Rings, Jump-Rings, Swivels, Snaps, 

Made in Part of or Plated with Precious Metal. 
Claims use since 1893. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


Trade-Mark Registered, Jan. 30, 1917. 
115,184. WATCH-GLASSES. Hammet, RIGLANDER 
& Co., New York. 
Filed Sept. 21, 1916. 
Nov. 21, 1916. 


Trade-Mark Registered Jan. 23, 1917. 

115,104. FINGER-RINGS AND CERTAIN 
NAMED CARD JEWELRY. Ostsy anp 
Barton Co., Providence, R. I. Filed Sep- 
tember 28, 1916. Serial 98,299. Published 
November 14, 1916. 


Serial 98,141. Published 





UNITED STATES PATENT THAT HAS 
EXPIRED. 
[Reported for THe JEWELERS’ CircuLAR by W. 


H. Swenarton (ex-Examiner U. S. Patent Office), 
Counsel in Patent and Trade-Mark Cases, New 


* York.] 





Patent expired January 16, 1917. 
641,478. REPEATING WATCH. E. T. Guvapa- 
LAJARA, Mexico. 
Design Patent granted January 4, 1910, for 7 years. 
40,424. SPOON, FORK, OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. 
G. STROHAKER, Wallingford, Conn. 
Design patents granted January 11, 1910 for 7 
years. 


40,430. SPOON, FORK, OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. 
L. A. Brown, Wallingford, Conn. 


40,431. HANDLE FOR SPOONS, FORKS OR 
SIMILAR ARTICLES. F. Hasensacx, Sag 
Harbor, N. Y. 


Design Patents granted July 2, 1912, for 3% years. 


— WATCH-FOB. J. H. Sanpers, Truckee, 
al. 


Design Patents granted July 9, 1912, for 3% years. 


42,775. HANDLE FOR SPOONS, FORKS OR 
SIMILAR ARTICLES. C. F. Simms, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


42,776. HANDLE FOR SPOONS, FORKS OR 
SIMILAR ARTICLES. C. F. Simms, Attle- 
boro, Mass, 


Complete Specifications Accepted 
15. 


15,200. WATCHES AND CLOCKS. Ostertac. 





BRITISH PATENTS. 


Note.—Owing to the lack of mails the usual 
records of the British Patent Office have not been 
received.—EpIiTor. 





APPLICATIONS FOR BRITISH 
PATENTS. 





16,780. FASTENING BROOCHES, ETC. R, 
Cooper. Nov. 23. 


16,672. WATCHES READABLE BY TOUCH. 
WattHam WatcH Co. Nov. 21. 


17,670. WATCH STRAP. E. C. Grant. Dec. 8. 
17,360. FORKS, SPOONS, ETC. V. Hope. Dec. 4, 
Complete Specifications Accepted. 

1916, 

8,389. LINKS FOR BRACELETS AND THE 

LIKE. H. H. Lorr. June 14, 1916. 


1915. 

18,121. HAT-PIN FOR LADIES’ HATS OR THE 
LIKE, 

17,721. WATCHES, CLOCKS, ETC. B. BouLken. 
Dec. 12. 

17,831. WATCHES, CLOCKS, ETC. S. Simon. 
Dec. 12. 

18,118. STRAPS FOR WRIST WATCHES. R. 
Birackxiock. Dec. 18. 








That the fraudulent concealment by em- 
ployes of a corporation, for whose hon- 
esty a fidelity bond has been issued, of an 
embezzlement by them, until the expiration 
of the time when, under the terms of the 
bond, the embezzlement must be discovered 
to render the surety liable, will not prevent 
the surety from taking advantage of such 
terms, is held in Larrabee v. Title Guar- 
anty & S. Co. L.R.A.1916F, 709. 


CIRCULAR-WEEKLY 


February 7, 1917. 
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Saturday the distribution of bonuses to 
all its employes under the profit sharing 
plan inaugurated in 1915. 

On May 1, Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld, 
refiners, 21 John St., will move directly 
opposite to new quarters at 24 John St. 

Judge A. N. Hand in the United States 
District Court, this city, on Monday, Jan. 
29, granted a discharge in bankruptcy to 
William Jacobs, diamond setter, 2 Ave. B. 

Among the new courses added to the 
Central Y. W. C. A., Flatbush Ave. and 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, recently is 
one in the making of jewelry. Miss 
Florence Smith, who made such an envi- 
able reputation for her excellent work 
in Pratt Institute, is in charge of the 
new class and will personally instruct the 
students in the art of jewelry making. 

A charter of incorporation was filed at 
Albany, N. Y., last week authorizing Mell- 
man & Menczer to conduct a gold and 
silverware business in this city. The capital 
is placed at $5,000 and the following are the 
incorporators: John T. Coggins, and James 
W. Coggins, both of 200 Broadway, and 
Max Friedman, 233 Broadway, all of this 
city. The same incorporators obtained a 
charter authorizing them to carry on the 
business of Joseph Menczer Inc. The capi- 
tal is likewise $5,000 and like the above- 
named house will deal in gold and silver- 
ware. 

Henry Heyman and Samuel Kramer, an- 
nounced last week that the firm of Heyman 
& Kramer, dealers in diamonds and gold 
jewelry, 65 Nassau St., of which they are 
members, is in liquidation. The liquidation 
of the business is by mutual consent and 
will probably consume a period of several 
months. This firm was started June 1, 1895, 
and for the 22 years of its existence has re- 
mained in the same offices at 65 Nassau St. 
Mr. Heyman before being joined by Mr. 
Kramer was in the employ of Pforsheimer, 
Keller & Co. Some time later he was em- 
ployed with Koch, Dreyfus & Co., and after 
severing his connection with this house 
formed the present concern. Mr. Kramer 
was previously with May & Stern and later 
with the firm of Stern & Stern. 

Notices were sent last week by E. H. 
Hufnagel, convention chairman of the 
New York State Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation to the chairmen of each commit- 
tee of the Retail Jewelers’ Association 
of Greater New York and vicinity, an- 
nouncing a special meeting which was 
scheduled to be held on Tuesday, Feb. 6, 
after THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR had gone to 
press. The meeting will be presided over 
by Mr. Hufnagel and will be called to 
order at 12.30 o’clock at the Stratford 
Cafe, 11 E. 32d St., this city. At the 
meeting each of the chairmen will be 
handed their portfolios of instructions 
telling them just what work they and the 
committees which they head are expected 
to do. It has been definitely decided that 
the Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th St., 
will be the scene of the convention, which 
will be held on May 28, 29 and 30. 
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